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Abstract: Figurines have traditionally been investigated in terms of their typology 
and related function. However, the figurine record! may additionally contribute to 
studies of the body and identity, providing evidence into how the body may have 
been physically treated or manipulated, such as through examples of artificial cra- 
nial modification. We discuss this phenomenon with relation to skeletal evidence 
from Late Neolithic to Middle Chalcolithic Iran?, providing an overview of exist- 
ing evidence for cranial modification, as well as assessing the role an examination 
of the figurine record can play, providing further insights into bodily practices and 
the social implications of cranial modification. 
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The practice of cranial modification? occurs across many varying geograph- 
ical and temporal regions“, not least in the archaeological material of the 


! T-shaped and stalk-like figurines are not included here. 

? Although the practice of artificial cranial modification has been attested at contem- 
porary Mesopotamian sites, the present article is restricted to the modern political bound- 
aries of Iran. Comparison and analysis of figurines and skeletal material from other sites 
in the Near East are the topic of another forthcoming paper and are hence not discussed in 
detail here. 

3 Although the terms modification and deformation both refer to ‘an alteration of a body 
part that is developing normally until a mechanical force is applied' (Bronfin 2001: 193), it 
is often felt when referring to practices which alter the body that the term ‘deformation’ 
implies an unnatural and undesired appearance, with negative connotations. We have there- 
fore chosen to use the terms ‘modification’ or ‘alteration’ as these bear a more neutral con- 
notation in our opinion. 

^ Practiced since at least the Palaeolithic period (Trinkhaus 1982: 198), examples of cra- 
nial modification have been discovered spreading as far as China (Molleson & Campbell 
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Ancient Near East. We will briefly outline the phenomena of cranial mod- 
ification before reviewing the late prehistoric Iranian skeletal material and 
the complementary role figurines can play, providing insights into the way 
people treated their bodies, and the interpretation of personal and social 
identities. This will build on existing research undertaken by Molleson 
& Campbell (1995) in their analysis of material from Tell Arpachiyah in 
Mesopotamia. 

It is widely accepted that treatment of the skull in the mortuary domain, 
through decapitation and further post mortem treatment, as well as through 
ante mortem modification, are common traits in the archaeological record of 
the Ancient Near East, albeit evidenced in widely varying actual physical 
practices. It is important to note that the skulls discussed here all result from 
ante mortem treatment, rather than the post mortem treatment of the skull 
prevalent during the PPNB of Mesopotamia, the Levant and Anatolia?. It 
should be noted that many skulls selected for post-mortem treatment, such 
as plastering or painting, were also initially cranially modified (Bonogofsky 
2001: 63 discussing Strouhal 1973: 244). Recent attention has begun to 
focus оп the practice of skull modification in the Neolithic Near East$. Pre- 
vious to this work, main reports on the topic have included Arensburg and 
Hershkovitz (1988), who have provided a general overview of the phenom- 
enon. Molleson and Campbell (1995) focused on the Halaf-Ubaid site of 
Tell Arpachiyah in Northern Mesopotamia, whilst Meiklejohn ef al (1992) 
documented examples of cranial deformation from four Proto-Neolithic and 
Neolithic sites: Ganj Dareh, Tepe Ghenil, Ali Kosh and Choga Sefid. These 
papers provide a foundation from which we can progress when researching 
the Iranian evidence. Before reviewing the evidence in closer detail we will 
first describe the practice of cranial modification. 


Artificial Cranial Modification 


As discussed in detail by Dingwall (1931), cranial modification occurs 
through both intentional and unintentional means. In both cases it is a 


1995: 50), Australia (Brown 1981: 156) and Africa, as well as from Northern, Central and 
Latin America (Özbek 1974: 459). 

5 See for example Bienert (1991). 

6 For instance, the BANEA 2004 Conference on ‘The Creation of Symbolic Worlds’ 
held at Reading University, March 25th — 27%, featured many papers discussing the phe- 
nomenon. The study of artificial cranial modification has a longer tradition in the archae- 
ology of other continents, e.g. Latin America and Australia. 
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process which flattens and / or elongates the human skull, resulting from 
pressure applied to the malleable baby’s head. The degree and the nature 
of the pressure exercised have an effect on the permanence of the process. 

A newborn skull shows inherent plasticity and can therefore easily be 
modified. This can occur as a natural or unintentional process at birth, as 
a result of intrauterine constraint and the journey through the birth canal, 
leaving the skull slightly deformed (Bronfin 2001: 191). In normal cir- 
cumstances, the skull will return to its initial form in a relatively short 
period of time following birth’. A second form of unintentional modifica- 
tion can occur when a head covering is applied too tightly to the weak 
baby's head shortly after birth, causing distortion of the skull (Lange 
2004: 5). Furthermore, cradle boarding has an obvious effect on the shape 
of the skull, although whether this is an intentional motivation is open to 
debate. The deliberate or artificial modelling of the skull of a baby how- 
ever, is always accomplished with the aid of external objects, such as 
wooden boards, stones, bandages, or through repetitive manual moulding 
(Bronfin 2001: 191; Molleson pers. comm.)*. It is this type of intentional 
cranial modification which concerns us here. 

A modern example of cranial modification can 
be seen in figure 1 (Fisher 1984: 79), where the 
skull has been elongated using bark or wood. Cri- 
teria on how to recognize artificial cranial modifi- 
cation during excavation have been detailed else- 
where (Molleson & Campbell 1995: 48; Dingwall 
1931: 20) and therefore will not be repeated here. 


Early Evidence from the Near East 


As can be seen from the map (map 1), there is 
Fig. l. Example of widespread evidence for artificial cranial modi- 
Cranial Modification fication in the Near East. Dating as far back as 


rom Mangbetu, | А . 
4. Afia from Neanderthal times, evidence of the practice has 


Fisher 1984: 79 been found on the skulls from Shanidar 1 and 5 


7 Furthermore a forticollis, which is not always visible at birth but which seems to occur 
frequently with infants, can result in a modification of the skull because of the child always 
sleeping on one side of the head (Bronfin 2001: 195). This is only an aesthetic 'defect', termed 
plagiocephaly, and does not in general generate brain damage. It can easily be masked by hair. 

* For a more complete survey on materials and methods used see Dingwall (1931: 12-13). 
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in Northern Iraq (Trinkhaus 1982: 198-199; Meiklejohn et al 1992: 84), 
with later examples recovered from between the 7" and 4% millennia BC 
at the sites of Jericho, Khirokitia, Byblos, Seyh Hóyük, Eridu (Meiklejohn 
et al 1992: 83, 86; Kiszely 1978: 7; Özbek 1974), Tell Arpachiyah, Tell 
Madhur, Telul eth-Thalathat and Kurban Hóyük (Molleson & Campbell 
1995: 50). This evidence comes from primary sources of the skulls them- 
selves. 


Cranial evidence for Late Neolithic to Middle Chalcolithic Iran 


Skeletal remains have so far been recovered from 18 of the 285 reported 
sites from Late Neolithic to Middle Chalcolithic Iran (Hours er al 1994). 
Of these, five attest to the presence of artificial cranial modification?, almost 
one third of the sample, indicating the potential prevalence of the practice. 
There аге in total 27 skulls which are artificially modified'®. These have so 
far been recovered from Ganj Dareh, Tepe Ghenil, Ali Kosh, Choga Sefid 
and Choga Mich (Meiklejohn er al 1992: 84; Hours et al 1994: 103; Hole 
1977: 91-92), as detailed below. 


* Ganj Dareh: 


At 9 — 8® mill. BC Ganj Dareh, all 14 skulls recorded!! have been altered 
artificially using bandages (Meiklejohn er al 1992: 89). Of the crania stud- 
ied, one is female and two are male; three others are probably female and 


five more probably male; three are of undetermined sex (Meiklejohn ef al 
1992: 91, table 4). 


? There is also evidence of trephination from the Chalcolithic site of Dum-Gar-Parchineh 
in Luristan, where five skulls have been found that show evidence of this practice (Haerinck 
& Overlaet 1996: 10). So far, this is the only other type of known treatment evidenced 
from skulls from late prehistoric Iran. 

10 Tt has also been argued that the intentionally modified skulls found in the Ukraine, 
the Crimea and the Caucasus areas -where until recently the Osets and the Katvelies still 
practiced intentional head modification (Kiszely 1978: 18)- originally derived from Iran 
(Kiszely 1978: 18), an issue which will not be debated here. 

П Tn total 69 individuals were recovered from Ganj Dareh, however these were not all 
complete burials. 
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* Тере Ghenil: 


Nearby Тере Ghenil is dated slightly later Шап Ganj Dareh to the begin- 
ning of the 8" mill. BC (Meiklejohn ег al 1992: 86; Hours et al 1994: 
138). Here one individual — whose sex is undetermined — has an artifi- 
cially modified skull, again using bandages (Meiklejohn er al 1992: 89). 


* Ali Kosh: 


In the early Ali Kosh phase of the site (8^ mill. BC), 14 inhumations of 
adults and children were found beneath the rooms of the houses. Three 
female adults -one of whom was buried together with a foetus- displayed 
evidence of artificially modified skulls (Hole er al 1969: 42). 


* Choga Sefid: 


During the Sefid phase of the site (7^ — 6* mill. BC), evidence for artifi- 
cial cranial modification is present on at least six skulls"? (Hours er al 
1994: 103; Hole 1977: 91). All show traces of what Hole has termed 
‘extreme cranial deformation? (1977: 344-345, PI. 28, 30-31), as can be 
seen here (figs. 2 and 3). 


Fig. 2. Choga Sefid Burial 7, Fig. 3. Choga Sefid Burial 5, 
Courtesy Frank Hole Courtesy Frank Hole 


12 Tt is possible that even more skulls underwent intentional modification, however, 
most of the Ali Kosh skulls were either too badly preserved or crushed to permit further 
analysis (Hole et al 1969: 248). 

13 All skulls were unsexed — Frank Hole, pers. comm. 
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* Choga Mish: 


Of the two burials dated to the Middle Susiana period at Choga Mish", one 
probable female skull dated to the Late Middle Susiana period (5% mill. BC) 
shows evidence of artificial cranial modification (Ortner 1996: 319-320). 
The cranium has a small and elongated profile, the result of cloth binding 
applied around the posterior part of the skull (Ortner 1996: 320, fig. 49). 


The methods used to modify the skulls at these sites are not always stated, 
but in most cases it can be reasonably argued that cloth bandages were 
used to alter their shape, as has been explicitly reported for the sites of 
Сап) Dareh, Tepe Ghenil (Meiklejohn er al 1992: 94, table 5) and Choga 
Mish (Ortner 1996: 320). The table presented here demonstrates the pro- 
portion of modified skulls recovered per site. At Ganj Dareh and Choga 
Sefid, all skulls recovered display clear traces of artificial cranial modifi- 
cation, suggesting that either all individuals from the site underwent this 
treatment, regardless of rank and gender, or that only those persons with 
cranial modification underwent a specific post mortem treatment, i.e. 
interment within the site, instead of interment outside of the site or other 
mortuary disposal. This latter point, which seems more probable in light of 
the small sample, points to interpretations that these particular persons 
were regarded as different in some sense. This position may have been due 
to their family, their gender, ethnic identity, or perceived role, and could 
have been hereditary; whatever the motivation, this was a position chosen 
for them during infancy, a decision removed from their own hands. 


Human figurines displaying possible evidence for Artificial Cranial 
Modification 


Although the list of functions attributed to human figurines is lengthy and 
debatable, it can be reasonably argued that many are representative of 
what people looked like, or an achievable human appearance. Indeed, the 
body bears a biography of the wearer through life, serving to construct as 
well as reflect changing identity through appearance and bodily treatment 
(Croucher 2004). Cranial modification is one of the most obvious exam- 


14 Several more burials were found within the early levels of the site. Some seem to be 
intrusive of younger levels, while eight more are dated to the Archaic Susiana period 
(Delougaz et al 1996a: 159, 162, 165-167). 
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Table 1. Proportion of modified crania 
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ples we have in the archaeological record of the use of the body in identity 
construction, and figurine evidence can further support skeletal informa- 
tion, providing insights into bodily treatment. 

Of the five Late Neolithic to Middle Chalcolithic Iranian sites from 
which intentionally modified skulls were recovered, four have human 
figurines in their archaeological repertoire. These are as mentioned Ganj 
Dareh, Ali Kosh, Choga Sefid and Choga Mish. However, several of the 
figurines recovered from these sites have either been poorly published!$, or 
lack secure contexts". Where we do have further evidence of human fig- 
urines, many are sadly too fragmentary to aid our study here!*. Evidence 


15 All figurine fragments presented here are between two and four cm in height. 

16 For example, of the 113 human figurine fragments recovered from Ganj Dareh 
(Eygun 1992: 109), only six have so far been published, none of which show any trace of 
artificial cranial modification. 

17 Tepe Ghenil has only been surveyed rather than excavated. 

18 In total five fragments of human figurines were found at Ali Kosh; four of which 
date from the Mohammed Jaffar phase (7^ mill. BC) and one of the late Ali Kosh phase 
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Fig. 4. Human Figurine from Choga Fig. 5. Human Figurine from Choga 
Mish, Daems after Delougaz et al 1996b: Mish, Daems after Delougaz & Kantor 
Pl. 66a 1975: fig. 7 


from the site of Choga Mish is more promising. Of the 38 human figurine 
fragments known, three are remains of heads, of which two are relevant 
here (figs. 4 and 5). Both show a round frontal view but appear to be 
clearly flattened and elongated at the back of the head. 

These heads are realistically modelled fragments of a larger figurine. 
In both cases, the contour of the head is painted black as if to accentuate 
a type of headgear, hairstyle, or the skull of the figurine. It is feasible that 
the black band encircling their heads indicates bandage bindings. The 
head shape of fig. 5 could also be an indication of an elongated skull, 
of the type that is common on many Ubaid 4 figurines from Southern 
Mesopotamia (Molleson & Campbell 1995: 51, fig. 9.3). These figurines 
offer a further insight into possibilities of bodily treatment at this time, 
confirming the importance of head shape seen in some of the later skele- 
tal material. 

The artificially modified skull from Choga Mish was recovered from 
the late Middle Susiana levels; a period from which no human figurines 
have so far been recovered (Delougaz et al. 1996a: 258). However, both 
head fragments discussed above were found within the preceding Early 


(8^ — 7^ mill. BC) (Hole er al. 1969: 224). Only one figurine (Hole ef al. 1969: 225, 
fig. 97: a) has a realistic appearance but unfortunately its head is broken and missing so it 
cannot give us an indication as to whether artificial cranial modification was portrayed in 
figurines during the periods following the early Ali Kosh phase at Ali Kosh. At Choga 
Sefid nine human figurines were found, of which one fragment of a naturalistic face was 
dated to the Sefid phase (7% mill. BC) (Hole 1977: 229, fig. 90g). The figurine fragment 
however does not display artificial cranial modification. 
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Susiana levels. That they are earlier than the skeletal material suggests that 

the practice seen in the later Middle Susiana period could in fact be part 

of a longer tradition, dating back to occurrences in the previous Early 
Susiana period. 

A further figurine of interest is that recov- 

wen ered from the site of Yanik Tepe, as can 

be seen in fig. 6, thought to date to around 

6000 BC (Burney 1964: 55). The white 

stone figurine, covered with red ochre and 

H with its еуез painted black, clearly displays 

an elongated head, although the unusually 
| -— coloured black eyes may raise questions 

Fig. 6. Human Figurine from Р ; e 

Yanik Тере, Daems after Burney about whether this was intending to repre- 
1964: РІ. 15, fig. 11 sent a person or deity / idol. Either way, the 
shape of the head is clearly accentuated. 

Further evidence may lie in the Iranian figurine record from the sites of 
Sarab (7% mill. BC), Susa (5% mill. BC) and Tall-i Bakun (5" mill. BC). 
Although not conclusive, we feel the discussion of these less obvious 
examples is still profitable here. 

Two of the figurine heads from the Sarab record each display a clearly 
elongated cranium (figs. 7 and 8). Although schematised, both heads are 
reminiscent of ethnographic examples of head binding, as can be seen in 
fig. 9 (Fisher 1984: 68), where the elongated head tapers upwards, and 
possible head covering may be depicted, dictating cranial shape. 


С) 


Fig. 7. Human Figurine from Sarab, Fig. 8. Human Figurine from Sarab, 
Daems after Broman Morales 1990: Daems after Broman Morales 1990: 
PL 11c PI. 11e 


19 650 fragments were recovered from Sarab (Broman Morales 1990), 36 from Susa 
(Spycket 1992) and 21 from Tall-i Bakun (Langsdorff & McCown 1942). 
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Fig. 9. Bound Head from Mangbetu, 
Central Africa, from Fisher 1984: 68 


Some of the figurine head fragments from Susa also have intriguing 
shapes. Although some of these unfortunately lack facial features, they are 
nonetheless defined by Spycket (1992) as human due to their resemblance 
to other contemporary standing human figurines from Susa. These seem- 
ingly display indications of stylised elongated skulls (figs. 10 and 11). 
A further example from one of the three head fragments recovered from 
Tall-i Bakun also appears to portray a slightly elongated skull that tapers 
upwards (fig. 12). This is also significant due to the pottery sherd from this 
site discussed below (fig. 14), which can be argued to also portray an 
elongated skull, again demonstrating the importance of head shape for 
the inhabitants of this particular site. 


Fig. 10. Human Figurine Fig. 11. Human Figurine Fig. 12. Human Figurine 


from Susa, Daems after from Susa, Daems after from Tall-i Bakun, Daems 
Spycket 1990: РІ. 3, Spycket 1990: PI. 4, after Langsdorff & 
fig. 13 fig. 39 McCown 1942: Pl. 6, 


fig. 25 
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We are aware we are being speculative here, and base our discussions 
partly on the assumptions made by the excavators' interpretations of human 
figurines. However, we feel that discussion of such items is still beneficial, 
and whilst several interpretations of these last fragments are possible, we 
hope we have provided here a further alternative suggestion for this group 
of artefacts. 

In addition to figurine remains, further evidence can be gained from 
other depictions, also portraying treatment or enhancement of the skull, 
such as depictions of humans on pottery sherds from Neolithic Tell Sabi 
Abyad in Syria and Chalcolithic Tell Madhur in Mesopotamia (Molleson & 
Campbell 1995: 52, fig. 9.4). Further Iranian examples also exist display- 
ing humans with an elongated or exaggerated head shape, for example, 
sherds recovered from the Late Chalcolithic Iranian sites of Cheshmeh-Ali 
(fig. 13) and Tall-1 Bakun A (fig.14). 

Previously only discussed in terms of women seemingly dancing (Daems 
2001: 8, fig. 28), the representations of persons depicted on a sherd from 
Cheshmesh Ali clearly display an emphasis on the head. Whether the elon- 
gated head shape is an indication of possible artificial cranial modification 
or exaggerated hairstyle can unfortunately not be determined. 

Likewise, this sherd from Tall-i Bakun (fig. 14) also displays an exag- 
gerated head shape. Herzfeld (1932: 13) interpreted the figures on this 
particular sherd as representations of demons or monsters, due to their 
perceived unnatural appearance; it is interesting to note how such fea- 
tures, differing from Western ideals and expectations, are often treated 
with negativity. 


Fig. 13. Pottery Sherd from Fig. 14. Pottery Sherd 
Cheshmeh Ali, Daems after from Tall-i Bakun A, 
de Mecquenem 1928: 118, Daems after Herzfeld 


fig. 24/1 1932: 13, fig. 1 
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Albeit schematically, these sherds indicate possible head shape or hair- 
style. Reviewing the remainder of the pottery assemblage of Neolithic to 
Mid Chalcolithic sites of Iran clearly indicates that not all human images 
depicted display forms of an exaggerated hairstyle or head shape, suggest- 
ing that the practice was in some way restricted to certain members of the 
community”. 

Although figurine and pottery evidence suggests the significance of the 
shape of the skull, a word of caution is necessary when using secondary 
sources such as depictions or figurines. The individuals portrayed may also 
represent the wearing of headdresses or even masks, perhaps during cere- 
monial dance (Garfinkel 2000: 69 on fig. 14: 3). Whether these images 
relate to actual skull modification, or are representative of less-permanent 
means of enhancing head shape, such as headdresses, hairstyle or a mask, 
the shape of the head in the depictions is nonetheless prominent, with 
attention naturally drawn to this part of the body. The significance of this 
in a social context is discussed by Molleson and Campbell (1995: 52), 
where the implications of an elongated skull shape affect labour, and may 
relate to an elite, probably hereditary, ideal, as will be discussed below. 


Artificial cranial modification and identity 


It is possible that an idealised type is being portrayed through these images 
(Molleson & Campbell 1995: 52). As Bailey (1996: 293) comments; ‘to 
make an anthropomorphic figurine is to fit humanity into a preferred form 
and appearance’. Even if the depictions are intended to represent deities 
or idols?!, an achievable human appearance is still being displayed, high- 
lighting the appeal of such features. Such concepts have been discussed by 
Irene Winter (1996: 11-13) in her analysis of the divine image of Naram- 
Sin of Agade, where she notes depictions represent notions of physical 


20 Two sherds from Middle Susiana levels at Choga Mish for instance depict ranges of 
a schematised human head (Delougaz, Kantor & Alizadeh 1996: PI. 58: A), while another 
one found in insecure levels at the Susa Acropolis shows a person with elaborate hairdo 
presumably holding a bow (de Mecquenem 1928: 37, fig. 129). In both cases, it is not 
only the back or the top of the head that is elongated but the complete face. 

?! The idea of an idealised type, possibly linked to concepts of deities and/or ancestors, 
can also perhaps be seen through some of the plastered skulls typical of the PPNB. For 
more information see Bienert (1991), Butler (1989), Arensburg & Hershkovitz (1989) and 
Bonogofsky (2003). 
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ideals, demonstrating desired attributes and symbolising appealing con- 
cepts through aspects of the body. Although these physical ideals them- 
selves obviously cannot be reliably carried back into the past, it can be 
suggested that the modelling of some of the figurines were intended to 
portray idealistic, desirable features. 

Although it is treacherous to speculate on such notions as ‘aesthetic 
ideals' so remote in the past, this is an area which shouldn't be excluded 
totally from our questioning of the material. Indeed, ethnographic sources 
repeatedly state that in addition to reflections and constructions of identity, 
bodily decoration and modification are inextricably entwined with con- 
cepts of beauty, and appearance, even if these notions differ vastly from 
our own”. Whilst difficult to prove, it is hard to dismiss that there was not 
some such motivation present in the decoration and manipulation of the 
body, and through the portrayal of the body in some anthropomorphic rep- 
resentations. We should therefore remain open to such possibilities in our 
interpretations of the archaeological material. 

Cranial modification has traditionally been interpreted as indicative 
of rank and status in society. Indeed, Molleson and Campbell (1995: 52) 
suggest artificial cranial modification might have been a means of defin- 
ing elitism within a group. This motivation behind the practice has seem- 
ingly occurred throughout the millennia. During the reign of the eighteenth 
dynasty of Egypt for instance, the practice was apparent during the rule 
of king Echnaton? (Kumar 2002: 2). Intentional skull modification was 
also en vogue during the Early (Beňuš er al. 1999: 267) and Late Euro- 
pean Middle Ages (Bronfin 2001: 192) in Slovakia and Italy respectively, 
as evidenced on drawings and paintings, amongst other examples. Even 
as late as the nineteenth century, intentional skull modification has been 
reported as defining social status and rank, such as among the North Amer- 
ican Chinook, where the babies of tribal leaders underwent cranial modifi- 
cation (Bronfin 2001: 191). 


22 See Berns (1988: 62-63), Riefenstahl (1976: 219ff) and Faris (1988: 31) for examples. 

23 It has been argued that the king suffered from hydrocephaly, a pathology resulting 
in cranial modification. However, it is possible that during his reign intentional cranial 
modification was imposed on other members of the royal family; as seems to have been 
the case for his children (Lange 2004: 8). However, caution should prevail; evidence is 
currently based on the secondary sources of wall paintings and sculpture as no artificially 
altered skulls have so far been recovered from excavations focussing on this period 
(Ozbek 1974: 472). 
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The practice has also been seen in more modern times. In 1978 Kiszely 
reported that people of the villages of Bahsany and Bashiqa near the Jebel 
Sinjar in Iraq displayed traces of intentional cranial modification (1978: 
41), and Ralph Solecki has observed the practice of head binding within the 
Kurdish population of the Shanidar region (Meiklejohn ef al. 1992: 95). 
During the first half of the last century some inhabitants of Sidon and Tyre 
used to tighten their babies head using a cradling device (Lange 2004: 2). 
Molleson and Campbell (1995: 50) report artificial cranial modification 
still to be present in some parts of Eastern Turkey, while Dingwall (1931: 
81, 86) reported it to be present, although slowly dying out, during the first 
half of the twentieth century in Armenia and among Hindu communities in 
Baluchistan. 

Gender distinction may also have featured as а motivation in some 
cases (Owen 1998: 1). We see at certain sites that artificial cranial modi- 
fication seems to be restricted to females, as was the case at the sites of 
Ali Kosh (Meiklejohn et al. 1992: 89), Byblos (Özbek 1974: 470), and 
at Seyh НбуйК (Senyurek & Tunakan 1951: 441). Nevertheless, caution 
should prevail when attributing artificial cranial modification to one sex; 
often the sample is too small to be conclusive, and problems have been 
identified in the reliable sexing of skeletal remains (Weiss 1972). Also 
problematic is the identification of sex and gender attributes in the figurine 
record. There are often problems with the apparent sexual ambiguity of 
many figurines, possibly suggesting in some cases a third gender cate- 
gory, or the absence of sex as an important categorising concept in many 
figurines (Hamilton 2000: 22, 28), or that our binary oppositions are not 
always relevant when assessing this material (Croucher in prep.). Such 
ambiguities would be problematic if attributing specific traits according to 
our modern western gender categorisations. 

The use of cranial modification as an ethnic marker has been dis- 
cussed through many South American examples, such as by Hoshower ef 
al. (1995: 145), who examine the hypothesis of cranial modification as an 
ethnic indicator among Andean peoples during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries AD. This builds on earlier research of cemetery sites, suggesting 
modification type may be linked to cultural affiliation, period and settle- 
ment plans, and ethno-historic sources documenting ‘induced cranial forms 
that characterized different Andean regions and served as conscious, overt 
symbols of group affiliation’ (Hoshower et al 1995: 147). The role of 
cranial modification as an ethnic identifier, serving as a mnemonic device 
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Fig. 15. Skull shape exaggerated by hairstyle 
and coiffure, from Mangbetu, Central Africa, 
from Fisher 1984: 68 


of inherited identity, has also recently been discussed by Jones (2004) for 
Late Prehistoric Cyprus. The possibility of cranial modification as a cultural 
marker of group identity has already been suggested for Tell Arpachiyah 
(Molleson & Campbell 1995: 52), and it is not unfeasible that comparable 
motivations existed in some of the Iranian material”. 

It is clear that whatever the actual motivation behind cranial modi- 
fication, identification of the wearer can be argued to be taking place. 
Having such body modification as skull shaping would surely affect the 


?* The use of the body in re-inforcing both hierarchical and ethnic identities is a theme 
discussed with relation to the later Iron Age in Ancient Iran by Marcus (1993), where the 
wearing of lion pins is regarded as a possible means to both reinforce hierarchies within 
the Hasanlu ТУВ society (Iron Age II, 1100-800 BC), whilst also serving as ‘highly visible 
emblems of within-groups cohesion with respect to outsiders’ (Marcus 1993: 157). Although 
for a recent critique, see Muscarella (2004). 
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individual's view of the world around them, and serve to construct as well 
as reflect their identity. It is clear from both the mortuary evidence and 
evidence from figurines that a specific head-shape was in some sites a 
desired attribute. This has implications for issues of aesthetics, where an 
idealized appearance, in this case focused around the head, seems to be 
represented. The shape of a skull can be a highly visual indicator of posi- 
tion and identity, one that can be easily exaggerated by hairstyle, as can be 
seen here (fig. 15, Fisher 1984: 68). 

Although it is difficult for us to speculate on the meaning behind the 
actual practice in Late Neolithic to Middle Chalcolithic Iran — indeed, 
the practice is likely to have had different meanings in different loca- 
tions and contexts — one thing that is demonstrated through skull mod- 
ification is power over the body, not by the self, but by another, usually 
in this case the parent. This is a type of modification where the wearer 
has no choice, nor the ability to avert the processes. Added to this is the 
fact that the process is totally irreversible, and in many cases un-disguis- 
able? This must have a significant effect on the construction of iden- 
tity” and the experience of the modified. This highly visual indicator 
would impress on the wearer, as well as others, a sense of otherness and 
difference, or of inclusion, which would surely serve to construct as well 
as reflect identity. 

In this paper we have examined comparisons between figurines and 
mortuary data in terms of appearance. However, further conceptual com- 
parisons between the body and material culture may become more evident 
through an examination of practices of decoration, manipulation, fragmen- 
tation, circulation and discard, and a closer examination of contexts. This 
can give us a better insight into concepts of individuality; which undoubt- 
edly differed sensibly from our own Western concepts”. 

Through further examination of the contexts of finds, the presence of 
the individual in the mortuary arena and figurine record may be actively 
denied or renegotiated. Concepts of fragmentation and circulation should 


25 Although it was noted by Stuart Campbell that in some less-pronounced cases skull- 
shape may be easily covered by hair. 

26 As is discussed by Judith Butler (1993) in relation to gender. Aspects of identity are 
argued to be constructed through performance and socialisation, rather than being inherent 
universal givens. 

27 As highlighted in recent European and British prehistoric studies (see Brück 2001; 
Chapman 2000; Fowler 2001; Thomas 2000). 
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be examined, especially where we see in many cases probable inten- 
tional fragmentation of both figurines and bodies. Furthermore, the con- 
text of deposition of the deceased, whether primary inhumation or sec- 
ondary mortuary treatment, may offer further insights into the roles of 
the deceased in the lives of the living, or the removal of the dead from 
the living arena. However, such discussion merits its own paper, a clear 
avenue for future research, offering additional insights into treatment of 
the body. 

Although evidence is at the moment limited, it is hoped that the above 
study suggests an alternative use of the figurine record, complementing 
skeletal material, and can aid future interpretation of both bodily practices 
and some figurines. Nevertheless, we recognize that the work put forward 
here remains open to debate, and hope that further dialogue will progress 
research in this area. 
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Abstract: This article summarizes current knowledge about the metallurgy of the 
Late Bronze Age Sapalli Culture (Northern Bactria) and discusses its implications 
for the ‘tin question’. It is suggested that tin was used in southern Central Asia pre- 
dominantly to influence the visual appearance of copper objects. The Zerafshan ores, 
recently highlighted through current research, are not considered a likely source for 
the tin imported into Mesopotamia during the third and early second millennium BC. 
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The tin question — general issues 


Few research problems in Near Eastern archaeology have, over the years, 
generated so much discussion as the ‘tin question’. This has been ably sum- 
marised by a number of scholars (Muhly 1973; Muhly 1995; Pigott 1999; 
contributions in Giumlia-Mair/Lo Schiavo 2003; Weeks 2004). In essence, 
the debate centres on two main questions: First, what were the sources for 
the tin used as a routine ingredient in Mesopotamian metallurgy during the 
later third and second millennium BC and second, by which routes was the 
tin traded to Mesopotamia from its source region(s)? 

The focus for all discussions relating to the tin trade has traditionally 
been the early second millennium BC, because it is in this period that 
evidence from a wide range of disciplines can be brought to bear (Larsen 
1987; Muhly 1995). In addition to archaeological and scientific (1.e. geo- 
logical, chemical) evidence there are the numerous cuneiform texts from 
the archives at КіШере/Капі5 level 2 and Mari, dated to the 20% and 
18 centuries BC. While it must always be kept in mind that these 
archives cover only a fraction of the ancient trade — both chronologically 
and geographically — they give a consistent, if somewhat blurred picture 
of the Mesopotamian metals trade. 
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This article will focus on the narrow time span of the 20-18 cen- 
tury BC, where evidence of metallurgical practices has recently been accu- 
mulated from the northeastern periphery of the ancient Near East. Two 
projects in particular have generated new insights. A joint mission of the 
German Mining Museum, Bochum, the Eurasian Department of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute, Berlin and Freiberg Technical University 
has investigated the Central Asian tin ore belt along the Zerafshan River 
with the aim of examining a potential source region of Bronze Age tin 
(Alimov et al. 1998; Parzinger/Boroffka 2003). At the same time, the 
Eurasian Department and the Institute of Archaeology of the Uzbek Acad- 
emy of Sciences conducted excavations at the site of Dzarkutan, which 
have produced a sizeable amount of data on early second millennium BC 
metallurgical practices (Huff 2000; Huff et al. 2001; Kaniuth in print). 


Source regions 


Overviews of potential sources of tin were given by Penhallurick (1986) 
and, in condensed form, by Weeks (2004: 166-173). If we exclude archae- 
ologically and geographically improbable options such as Cornwall (Eng- 
land) or the Erzgebirge (Germany and Czech Republic), or geologically 
unsuitable deposits as those in Egypt or the Arabian Peninsula, we are 
essentially left with the following choices in the greater Near East: Anato- 
lia (Yener/Vandiver 1993; Yener 2000), Afghanistan (Cleuziou/Berthoud 
1982; United Nations 1995; see also Weisgerber 2004) and Central Asia 
(Besenval et al. 1988; Parzinger/Boroffka 2003). АП these regions have 
the necessary deposits and at least some evidence for the local use of tin. 
The exploitation of the Taurus deposits is, however, hotly debated (Yener/ 
Vandiver 1993; Muhly 1995; Muhly 1999; Yener 2000) and textual evi- 
dence seems to suggest, that the region could not have been a major supplier 
of tin in the first half of the second millennium BC because early second- 
millennium texts make it clear that tin was exclusively traded in an east- 
west direction, through Eshnunna, Mari and Assur, and into Northern Syria 
and Central Anatolia (Leemans 1960; Larsen 1976; Joannés 1991; Michel 
1993; Deercksen 2005). The assertion that tin most likely derived from 
Afghanistan or Central Asia has therefore been accepted in more recent 
publications (Moorey 1994: 299-301; Pigott 1999b: 81; Weeks 2004: 
188-189, 200). Actual mining operations had, however, not yet been 
demonstrated in either case. 
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Trade routes 
Depending on the source regions, three routes may be proposed (Fig. 1): 


1) A northern land route leading west along the Elburz range before 
descending into the Mesopotamian alluvial plain (Laessge 1959; Larsen 
1967). This option has lost some of its appeal because information on 
north-western Iranian tin sources has not been substantiated (Eidem/ 
Laessge 2001: 59). Still, it would be the obvious route for any materials 
transported from southern Central Asia into northern Mesopotamia. 

2) A southern land route passing to the south of the Iranian deserts and into 
Elam. This variant is currently favored because a few texts actually refer 
to some tin being traded through Susa (Dossin 1970; Joannés 1991). 

3) A sea-based route, presumably from Indus Civilization territory, 
leading through the Persian Gulf (Potts 1994). The existence of a 
major trade route through the Gulf is beyond doubt for the late third 
millennium BC, but the question is whether tin moved along it in 
bulk (Heimpel 1987: 54; Weeks 2004). Also, there are some indica- 
tions that in Old Babylonian times, tin was traded from Eshnunna 
southwards, instead of northwards from the coast (Leemans 1968). 


Fig. 1. Main sites discussed in the text. Source regions of tin are hatched, 
possible trade routes are indicated by arrows. 
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Central Asia in the early second millennium BC 


In the early second millennium Central Asia was a contact zone between 
two large cultural provinces. In the south, populations with a Near East- 
ern lifestyle and material culture predominate, which can be subsumed 
under the term *Namazga-related cultures’. They are characterized by a 
village- and town-based settlement system clinging to the oases, elabo- 
rate ceramic forms and well-documented links to the Iranian and Indus 
spheres. Our knowledge about the early second millennium — the Late 
Bronze Age (LBA) according to local terminology — mainly derives 
from three regions. In Margiana (Southern Turkmenistan) the settlement 
system has been extensively mapped and a large number of sites have 
been excavated (Sarianidi 1990, 1998; Gubaev et al. 1998), the most 
prominent being Gonur-Depe. Still, the chronology of the region suffers 
from the small number of contextualized finds published. Southern Bactria 
(Northern Afghanistan) is best known for its intensively plundered grave- 
yards, which have produced tremendously rich finds, comprising many 
objects made of precious metals (Sarianidi 1986; Ligabue/Salvatori 1990). 
There is general agreement that the date of unprovenanced finds stretches 
back further than that of the 20*-18"-century BC graves scientifically 
excavated at Dashly-1 and 3 (Sarianidi 1976), and that they start in the last 
centuries of the third millennium BC. Lastly, Northern Bactria (Southern 
Uzbekistan) has produced some monumental buildings, but nothing to 
rival the spectacular architectural or sepulchral finds of Margiana and 
Southern Bactria. Instead, the painstaking work of Uzbek researchers has 
provided us with a large number of graves which can form the basis for a 
solid chronological framework. 

The northern part of Central Asia was inhabited by populations belong- 
ing to the Eurasian Andronovo complex. They are known almost exclu- 
sively from burials, which contained coarse, hand-made pottery and elabo- 
rate bronze weapons, predominantly made of tin bronze (Avanesova 1991: 
73-83; Chernykh 1992: 213). Living in a steppe environment, these groups 
are generally considered ‘semi-nomadic’ or ‘nomadic’. The relations between 
the Namazga and Andronovo groups in Southern Turkmenistan seem to gain 
importance only during a later stage of the LBA (Shchetenko/Kutimov 1999; 
Hiebert 2002: 241-245), but the precise sequence of events is somewhat 
obscured by the shaky chronological frameworks used for both cultural enti- 
ties. In Margiana, scatters of ‘steppe’ ceramics are found close to *Namazga' 
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sites, but their contemporaneity remains yet to be proved (see Ceraseti 1998: 
67-74). Only along the Zerafshan river are finds appearing which suggest a 
more substantial relationship in the 20-18" centuries (Avanesova 1996; 
Avanesova et al. 2001; Avanesova 2002; Bobomullaev 1997). 


Recent research in Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan 


Explicitly investigating early tin sources, an interdisciplinary team of 
archaeologists, geologists and archaeometallurgists has recently looked for 
traces of prehistoric exploitation in the ‘tin belt’ along the middle course 
of the Zerafshan river in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, following the lead 
given by the Soviet archaeologist B. Litvinskij (1950). Chemical analyses 
of metal objects and ores were carried out and nearby sites excavated. This 
research programme has yielded some remarkable results, in that mining 
can now be shown to have taken place in the Mushiston mines since the 
early second millennium BC. Culturally, this exploitation was exclusively 
linked to groups of the Andronovo complex (Alimov et al. 1998; Boroffka 
et al. 2000; Boroffka et al. 2002; Parzinger/Boroffka 2003). 


Fig. 2. Bactria with major late-third and early-second-millennium sites mentioned in 
the text. Encircled is the area covered by the LBA Sapalli Culture. 
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At the same time, from 1994 to 2003, excavations were conducted at the 
Late Bronze Age settlement of Dzarkutan in Southern Uzbekistan by a 
joint team from the German Archaeological Institute and the Institute of 
Archaeology of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences. This research and the 
restudy of burial data from the sites of Sapallitepe and Dzarkutan led to a 
revision of the region's chronology (see the chronological chart Fig. 3): in 
the early second millennium, the local Sapalli Culture has two distinct 
stages, Late Bronze I and II, which can be differentiated by their pottery, 
burial customs and, above all, by their metal inventories. 


Southern Bata] Norm Baci Sie ale 
YazI 


Late Bronze B Dashly 17 Tulkhar Northern 
(Takhirbaj 3) Dashly 19 


Tulkhar Southern 


Shortughai IV 


Shortughai III 
Late Bronze A Zardza Khalifa 
(Gonur South, Dzham 
Togolok 1, 21) 


Petrov (Tugaj) 
MB/LB trans. m sd 
(Gonur, Takhtab.) 
— Plundered 
Middle Bronze | Bactrian Graves 
Gonur Necroplis Shortughai II 


Fig. 3. Chronological chart of Southern Central Asia in the Middle and 
Late Bronze Age. Periods in bold. 


In LB I, dating roughly between 2000 and 1700 BC according to calibrated 
radiocarbon dates (Görsdorf/Huff 2001; Kaniuth/Teufer 2001; Teufer 
2005; Kaniuth in print), typological associations of the metal artefacts point 
to a very close relationship with the other Bronze Age centres of southern 
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Fig. 4. LB П Andronovo-type metal forms from Dzarkutan (not to scale). 


Central Asia (Margiana and Southern Bactria) and eastern Iran (Fig. 5). 
Later, in LB II — about 1700-1500 BC — they developed clear links with 
the cultures of the ‘Northern Steppes', in particular with the Tazabagyab 
Culture, a local subgroup of the Andronovo complex (Fig. 4). As LB II 
postdates the floruit of the Mesopotamian tin trade, we shall concentrate in 
the following on the LB I evidence. 


The metallurgy of the Sapalli Culture 


In publications on Central Asian metalwork the Sapalli Culture is usually 
highlighted for its surprisingly large share of tin bronzes, with up to 45 96 
of all metal objects assigned to this category (Askarov/Ruzanov 1977: 
56-59; Chernykh 1992: 179). This is much less than in the Andronovo 
complex, where more than 80 % of all metal objects are tin bronzes, 
depending on the usage of the term in the literature, but a quite remarkable 
figure when compared to the culturally more closely-related regions: con- 
temporary Iranian metalworkers almost exclusively made use of copper 
with an admixture of arsenic, and even in adjacent regions such as Mar- 
giana and Southern Bactria tin bronzes never made up more than 10 96 of 
the assemblages (Sarianidi et al. 1977: 38-39; Terekhova 1990: 177-202; 
Chernykh 1992: 179-182). 

The larger number of analyses now available (150 for LB I alone — see 
Table 1) taken from contexts other than the rich graves of Sapallitepe has 
reduced the overall proportion of tin bronzes (defined as copper objects 
with a tin content of at least 3 %) to about 25 % of all objects sampled. 
Still, there is a major discrepancy between the proportion of Sapalli Cul- 
ture tin bronzes and those in Margiana or Southern Bactria (where a 1 96 
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Table 1. Numbers of LB I metal objects from Sapallitepe апа Dzarkutan 
according to compositional groups. 


Material Tin Arsenical Lead Copper Copper Copper Total 


bronze bronze bronze with low | with low | (Sn, As, 
(Sn >3 %) | (As >3 %) | (Pb >3 %) tin arsenic | Pb «1 %) 
content content 
(Sn 1- (As 1- 

2,99 %) 2,99%) 
Sapallitepe 31 29 16 4 13 2 95 
Dzarkutan 6 12 3 1 27 6 55 
Total 37 41 19 5 40 8 150 


(25 %) (27 %) (13 %) (3 %) (27 %) (5 %) (100 %) 


tin content is often considered sufficient to qualify an object as a tin 
bronze — see Ruzanov 1999a; Terekhova 1990: 201). Traditionally, this 
difference has been explained by Northern Bactria's proximity to the tin 
sources along the Zerafshan river. 

If we take a closer look at LB I artefacts (Table 1; Fig. 5), the percent- 
ages of tin contained in the metal objects show, that tin was an intention- 
ally added ingredient. There are only five low-tin objects, but a large num- 
ber of tin bronzes (37). Out of these 42 pieces with a tin content of more 
than 1 96, 34 (80 96) actually lie within a 5-12 % bracket, proof for an 
intentional and relatively well-controlled alloying practice. By compari- 
son, arsenic was found in a wide range of concentrations, with an almost 
random distribution. The third major alloy, lead, can also be assumed to 
have been purposefully introduced, because objects with a lower concen- 
tration of lead (1-3 %) are completely absent. 

So why were objects produced of tin and lead alloys in the first place? 
Usually, explanations involve the material characteristics of the final prod- 
uct. This may either be hardness or an attractive colour (Northover 1989; 
Pernicka 1995; Pigott 1996; Stech 1999; Weeks 2004). If we consider the 
types produced from various alloys (Table 2), we notice that tin-alloys are 
disproportionately well-represented in prestigious goods such as mirrors, 
vessels and personal ornaments, even though sheet metal vessels, for 
example, would have been much easier to manufacture from more pliable 
unalloyed copper. Weapons and tools, which would benefit most from the 
superior hardness of tin bronze, were produced more often than not from 
unalloyed copper. If there was a reason for using the ‘inferior’ metal, it 
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Table 2. Composition of LB I artefacts arranged by types. 


Material Tin Arsenical Lead Copper Copper Copper Total 
bronze bronze bronze with low | with low | (Sn, As, 
(Sn >3 %) | (As >3 %) | (Pb >3 %) tin arsenic | Pb «1 %) 
content content 
(Sn 1- (As 1- 
2,99 %) 2,99 %) 
Mirrors 4 3 3 10 
Mirror 2 2 
handles 
Seals 4 4 
Vessels 7 2 1 1 1 1 13 
Flacons 9 9 
Weapons / 7 4 2 14 2 29 
Tools 
Pins 6 7 1 1 11 1 27 
Wands 3 5 1 1 9 1 20 
Bracelets 6 10 3 3 22 
Earrings 4 1 1 2 2 10 
Beads 2 2 
Diadems 1 1 2 
Total 39 33 23 4 43 8 150 


may have been to ease repeated resharpening. Two artefact types, which 
were made of tin bronze, namely axes (Fig. 5) and mace-heads, must prob- 
ably be considered symbols of authority rather than ordinary weapons. 
Cosmetic containers and compartmented seals were mostly produced 
from lead bronze, an alloying pattern typical for eastern Iran and southern 
Central Asia from the Early Bronze Age onwards (Baghestani 1997: 13). 
Presumably, the casting process of closed vessel forms and intricate seal 
designs required a higher fluidity of the metal. That lead was the material 
of choice for difficult production processes is also indicated by two lead 
bronze mirror handles cast onto arsenical-bronze mirrors (Tab. 2; Fig. 5, 
left). In sum, the overall picture strongly suggests that Sapalli Culture 
metal smiths used alloys for two reasons: to add some 'splendour' to a 
selected range of (already prestigious?) metal objects through the addition 
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Fig. 5. Sapalli Culture LB I metal objects. Mirror of arsenical bronze with 
cast-on lead-rich handle. АП other objects of tin bronze (not to scale). 


of tin and to facilitate the production of difficult castings by using a lead 
alloy. There is no evidence that any LB I types were imported, so the 
above picture seems to give us a good impression of the possibilities and 
limitations of Northern Bactrian metal technology. 

The question still remains, why was tin more frequently used in North- 
ern Bactria than elsewhere? One possible explanation would be to assume 
easier access to tin sources. Demonstrating the proximity of exploited ore 
sources could substantiate this argument. The examination of the Zeraf- 
shan ores — as the closest attested mining area — is therefore of utmost 
importance. The two deposits along the course of the Zerafshan river, 
Karnab and Mushiston, were sampled between 1996 and 1999 and good 
evidence for Late Bronze Age mining activities was found. Although the 
final report on the analyses has not yet been published, the tin used in the 
LB I stage does not seem to have come from either source (Parzinger et al. 
2003: 301). 

We therefore have to reconsider the use of tin at Sapalli and Dzarkutan. 
If tin was not more easily available than in other regions, why was it pre- 
sent in amounts far exceeding those found in the richer centres to the south 
and southwest? Probably, the answer does not even lie with the presence 
of tin in the Sapalli Culture, but with its absence elsewhere. The clue 
seems to be in the rarity of precious metals: Gold and silver have seldom 
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turned up in LB I contexts in Northern Bactria (two silver earrings from 
Sapallitepe are published in drawings), while they were widely used in 
both Margiana and Southern Bactria, as objects from the Gonur excava- 
tions and illicit finds from Afghanistan show (Sarianidi 1986; Sarianidi 
1998; Sarianidi 2001; Rossi Osmida 2002; Ligabue/Salvatori 1990). The 
types manufactured from gold in these regions compare well with the 
range of tin-bronze objects from Northern Bactria, being mostly vessels 
and personal ornaments. Seen from this perspective, the higher frequency 
of tin bronzes within the metal inventory of the LB I stage of the Sapalli 
Culture need not be explained by privileged access to a highly desirable 
raw material. Instead, tin bronze appears as a substitute for the true luxury 
metals on the market, silver and — most importantly — gold. 


Sources, again 


Where, then, was the source of tin for the Sapalli Culture, and what are 
the implications of recent research in Central Asia for the Mesopotamian 
‘tin question’? As has been shown, the Zerafshan mining operations were 
exclusively linked to the Andronovo communities from the Eurasian 
steppes, whose metallurgy is dominated by tin bronze (Chernykh 1992: 
213; Avanesova 1991: 73-83; Parzinger et al. 2003). Before the 17" cen- 
tury BC, contacts between these northern groups and the Namazga-related 
communities of southern Central Asia are scarce (Vinogradova/Kuzmina 
1986; Gubaev at al. 1998; Hiebert 2002; but see Kohl 2002), a fact sup- 
ported by the Sapalli Culture metal inventory (Kaniuth in print). Attempts 
to explain the incipient use of tin in early-second millennium eastern Iran 
through recourse to Central Asian influence — either of the Andronovo 
complex (Thornton/Lamberg-Karlovsky 2004: 268-269) or the Namazga 
cultural groups (Lamberg-Karlovsky 2003: 16) — must therefore be viewed 
with extreme caution. The north-east Iranian sites of Tepe Hissar and 
Tureng Tepe, while rich in metal forms, are devoid of tin bronze (Pigott 
1989: 32) and there is no evidence suggesting that tin was traded across 
the Amu Darya and onto the Iranian Plateau as part of the massive metals 
trade one would expect to complement the Mesopotamian evidence. This 
is confirmed by evidence from cuneiform texts. Earlier assumptions con- 
cerning a northern Iranian ‘tin route’ in the early second millennium BC, 
based on the mention of tin in a text found in the Shemshara archive, 
which forms the easternmost extension of the Old Assyrian text corpus, 
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have proved unfounded, as it refers only to a local exchange system 
(Eidem 1992; Eidem/Laessge 2001). For the third millennium the record 
looks even less promising as there is no evidence for mining activities 
from Karnab and Mushiston at this time. Neither the third-millennium sites 
of Sarazm and Zamanbaba, situated within the tin belt (Kuzmina 1966; 
Besenval 1988; Besenval/Isakov 1989; Ruzanov 19992), nor the third-mil- 
lennium sites in South-western Turkmenistan (Khlopin 2002) yielded the 
least scrap of tin bronze. In sum, the Zerafshan deposits may be ruled out 
as possible sources for the Near Eastern tin. 

The only other substantial tin belt in the region stretches from the Hel- 
mand basin through Kandahar and up towards the Kabul Valley (United 
Nations 1995; Pigott 1999b; see also Weisgerber 2004). No research on 
ancient mining has yet been conducted in that area, but the third-millen- 
nium site of Mundigak produced a number of metal objects with a high tin 
content (Casal 1961: 244-245; Stech/Pigott 1986: 47-48; Pigott 1999b: 
87). By default, these deposits are now our best candidate for a source area 
supplying both Mesopotamia and Central Asia. А good case for third-mil- 
lennium tin trade through the Persian Gulf was recently made by Weeks 
(2004). Alternatively, and probably supplanting this route, tin may also 
have been transported through the area of the late third-/early second-mil- 
lennium Kaftari Culture in south-western Iran, which made frequent use 
of tin (Pigott et al. 2003: 161-164) and further through Susa, where tin- 
bronze usage dominates in early second-millennium (Susa VB) contexts 
(Malfoy/Menu 1987: 371), into Mesopotamia (Deercksen 2005: 19). It 
becomes increasingly clear, that in the south of Iran tin metallurgy was 
well-known by the late third millennium BC, whereas cultures around the 
Caspian continued to employ only copper high in arsenic content. 


Conclusions 


In the Near East, the use of tin differed from that in Central Asia. In early 
second-millennium Mesopotamia, it appears as a common but expensive 
ingredient, an essential part of bronze metallurgy, valued mostly for its 
superior functional characteristics. In Central Asia, use of tin was not the 
technological breakthrough that it has previously been thought to indicate. 
Here, tin-bronze was simply employed as a cheaper alternative to gold. 

According to archaeological, metallurgical and textual evidence, the Cen- 
tral Asian (Zerafshan) ores are not a likely source for the Mesopotamian 
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(or southern Iranian) tin. They do not even seem to have supplied the tin 
used in the LB I Sapalli Culture and we can only guess that the answer to 
the ‘tin question’ must be sought in the — as yet unexplored — mining 
districts of southern and western Afghanistan. 
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LES TEXTES DE V RÉCENT DU CHANTIER B À SUSE! 
(FIN SUKKALMAHAT — CA. 1575-1530 AV. NOTRE ERE?) 


PAR 


Katrien DE GRAEF 
(Ghent University) 


Abstract: The texts of V récent from chantier B in Susa (end of the sukkalmahat 
— ca. 1575-1530 BCE). This article presents the publication of the cuneiform 
texts found in level V récent during the excavation of chantier B in the Ville 
Royale of Susa by the Délégation Archéologique Française en Iran under the 
direction of Roman Ghirshman (winter 1966-1967). These texts date from the end 
of the sukkalmahat (ca. 1575-1530 BCE) and are the only group of texts from this 
period for which archaeological information is available. Firstly, the archaeological 
context of chantier B and level V récent in particular are given. After a short 
analysis of the content of the texts, they are presented in translitteration, transla- 
tion and copy, and are completed with extensive philological notes. An index of 
the personal names occurring in the texts is provided. 


Keywords: Susa, end of sukkalmahat, text publication, SW Iran. 


! Ces recherches s'inscrivent dans le cadre du programme Pôles d'attraction interuni- 
versitaires n? V/14. Etat Belge, Services fédéraux des affaires scientifiques, techniques et 
culturelles. 

Les six textes traités dans cet article font partie du corpus de cent soixante-trois textes du 
chantier B que nous avons étudiés dans le cadre de notre thése doctorale intitulée «Suse à la 
fin d'Ur III at au sukkalmahat ancien. Édition et commentaire de documents sumériens et 
accadiens inédits provenant du chantier B fouillé par Roman Ghirshman» (2004). Les autres 
textes (administratifs) de notre thèse sont publiés dans MDP 54 (les textes de la période Ur Ш) 
et 55 (les textes de la dynastie Simaëki et du début du sukkalmahat). Les tablettes scolaires du 
chantier B sont publiées dans Les mélanges M.-J. Steve par M. Tanret (= Tanret 1986). 

Nous voudrions exprimer notre gratitude envers L. De Meyer pour la magnifique 
opportunité qu'il nous a offerte de travailler sur des textes non publiés du chantier B de la 
Ville Royale de Suse. Nous tenons également à remercier L. De Meyer et M. Tanret pour 
leurs commentaires judicieux. Nous remercions H. Gasche qui nous a aimablement pro- 
curé le plan du B V récent reproduit ici. 

Tous nos remerciements vont aussi à B. André-Salvini au Musée du Louvre ainsi qu'à 
M. Kargar, D. Akbarzadeh et S. Pirin au Musée National Iranien pour l'accueil chaleureux 
pendant nos séjours à Paris et Téhéran afin d'étudier les tablettes du chantier B. 

? Toutes les dates utilisées dans cet article suivent la nouvelle chronologie telle qu'elle 
a été établie dans Gasche, Armstrong, Cole et Gurzadyan 1998. 
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A. Contexte archéologique 
Le chantier В à Suse? 


Pendant la 21°" et dernière campagne de la Délégation Archéologique 
Française en Iran à Suse (hiver 1966-1967), Roman Ghirshman décida 
d’ouvrir un nouveau chantier, situé au sud du tell de la Ville Royale, sur 
un des paliers du 2°" sondage de de Mecquenem. L'objectif des fouilles 
menées sur ce chantier — nommé B — était de combler le hiatus entre les 
niveaux les plus anciens du chantier А (A XV ca. 1700 av. notre ère), 
fouillé par Ghirshman entre 1946 et 1966, et les niveaux les plus élevés 
laissés par de Mecquenem sur l’Acropole (des vestiges agadéens et quelques 
puits Ur Ш). Dans ce chantier В, Ghirshman dégagea les niveaux В I (fin 
de la période élamite — début de la période achéménide) et B V à B VII, 
qui peuvent étre datés de la fin de la période Ur III jusqu'à la fin du suk- 
kalmahat. Seuls ces derniers niveaux pouvaient combler la lacune de 
ca. trois siécles entre A XV et les puits d'Ur III sur l'Acropole. 
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Fig. 1. Localisation du Chantier B (tiré de Steve, Vallat et Gasche 2002: 399-400, fig. 5) 


3 Pour le contexte archéologique du chantier B, nous nous reporterons en majeure partie 
à Ghirshman 1968, MDP 47: 10-15, Steve, Gasche et De Meyer 1980 et Steve, Vallat et 
Gasche 2002: 397 et 442-443. 
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Table chronologique des niveaux du chantier B 


B А: 

УП fin Ur II ca. 1980-1925 

VI ancien fin Simaëki ca. 1910-1850 

V ancien début sukkalmahat | ca. 1850-1775 
XV 

VI récent | XIV sukkalmahat récent | ca. 1660-1575 

V récent XIII sukkalmahat récent | ca. 1575-1530 


Le niveau B V récent 


Le niveau B V (comme le B VI) est constitué de deux parties: une partie 
récente dans le nord, et une partie comprenant des structures plus anciennes, 
pourtant situées au méme niveau, dans le sud; ces deux parties sont indi- 
quées respectivement comme B V «récent» et «ancien». La couche B V 
récent ne nous a livré que neuf tablettes, dont aucune n'est datée. L'étude 
externe (paléographie) de ces tablettes a permis à Steve, Gasche et De 
Meyer (1980: 88) d'attribuer la couche B V récent à la période qu'on 
pourrait qualifier de «sukkalmahat récent». 

Huit des neuf tablettes ont été trouvées dans les décombres au-dessus 
du dallage du /ocus 1. Il s'agit de trois tablettes scolaires (Tanret 1986: 
147-148), une liste (TS.B.3/n?2), deux fragments indéterminés — proba- 
blement des documents administratifs (TS.B.4/n?3 et TS.B.6/n?5), un prét 
d'argent (TS.B.2/n?1) et une lettre (TS.B.5/n°4). Le locus 9 (une chambre 
dans un bâtiment non défini) nous а livré un petit bon (2) (TS.B.9/n°6)°. 
Tant de la localisation que des genres de textes, il apparait qu'il s'agit de 
documents mis au rebut parce qu'ils n'avaient plus aucune valeur pour 
leurs propriétaires respectifs. 

Le petit nombre de tablettes trouvées n'est pas étonnant si l'on observe 
que la couche stratigraphique B V récent n'occupe qu'une petite partie de 
la surface du Chantier B — qui, en lui-méme, n'est déjà pas bien grand. 


^ Correspondance avec les niveaux du chantier A. 

5 Les tablettes TS.B.2/n°1, 4/n°3 et 5/n°4 se trouvent au Musée du Louvre, Paris. 
TS.B.2/n°1 et 5/n°4 sont copiées par nous. Les tablettes TS.B.3/n°2, 6/n°5 et 9/n°6 se 
trouvent au Musée National Iranien à Téhéran, Iran mais étaient malheureusement inac- 
cessibles lors de notre séjour. Les copies de TS.B.3/n?2 et 9/n?6 ont été faites par L. De 
Meyer, épigraphiste de la mission à l'époque des fouilles. 
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Fig. 2. Localisation des tablettes dans le chantier B V récent. 
(plan établi par H. Gasche) 
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Il est donc évident que sur base de cet échantillon minime il n’est pas 
possible d’entreprendre une étude approfondie de cette période. Il serait 
sans doute indiqué d’inclure ces textes dans une étude globale — encore 
à entreprendre — de la seconde partie de la période paléo-élamite Ш 
(ca. 1700-1550 av. notre ère) basée sur les documents trouvés dans les 
couches XV, XIV et ХШ du chantier А, plus de 200 tablettes (Steve, Gasche 
et De Meyer 1980: 128-131) provenant des 18°", 19ème et 20" campagnes 
(1963-1966) sous la direction de R. Ghirshman (Ghirshman 1965, 1966a 
et b, 1967 et Ghirshman et Steve 1966), et à compléter avec le matériel 
publié que l’on pourrait y rattacher (p. ex. sur base de la prosopographie). 

En outre, tous les textes administratifs (1.e. non-scolaires) de B V récent 
— à part le prêt d’argent (TS.B.2/n°1) — sont malheureusement très 
endommagés. À part les deux fragments indéterminés qui sont — à quelques 
traces de signes près — totalement illisibles, le bon (TS.B.9/n°6) et la 
lettre (TS.B.5/n?4) sont trop abîmés pour en comprendre le contenu, et la 
liste (TS.B.3/n?2) ne nous donne pas plus d'une dizaine de noms propres 
complets. Néamoins, ce sont les seuls textes de Suse de cette époque dont 
le contexte archéologique est connu et qui peuvent étre datés. 

La couche B V récent est en effet datée, principalement sur base d'argu- 
ments archéologiques, ca. 1575-1530 av. notre ére, i.e. grosso modo pendant 
le règne des sukkalmahs Kutir-Silhaha et Kuk-Na&ur II, ce qui correspond 
aux régnes d' Ammidatana (1587-1551 av. notre ére) et Ammisaduqa (1550- 
1530 av. notre ére) de Babylone (Steve, Vallat et Gasche 2002: 381-382). 
Aucun élément de ces neuf textes ne peut cependant confirmer cette data- 
tion: aucun des textes n'est daté ni ne réfère d'aucune façon à un souverain 
ou à un fait historique. 


B. Analyse des textes 


Le présent article traitera des cinq textes administratifs (1.e. non-scolaires) 
et de la lettre, les textes scolaires étant déjà publiés par M. Tanret (1986). 
Les deux textes les plus intéressants de cette couche sont le prét d'argent 
(TS.B.2/n?1) et la lettre (TS.B.5/n°4). 


Le prêt d'argent TS.B.2/n°1 


Dans TS.B.2/n°1, 1/2 mine d'argent est prêtée par Samhim à Temti-merah 
au début du mois Abum, dont il est dit qu'il fait partie du «bal gu.la» (sag 
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itu a-bi-'um" 8a bal gu.la'). Temti-merah doit payer 1/3 gin d’intérét par x 
gin ([х gin] "1/3! gin más.bi us-"sa-ab'): il s'agit sans nul doute d'un taux 
d'intérét de 1/3 gin par gin, c'est à dire du taux «normal» de 33%. Il doit 
probablement rembourser son emprunt au mois de Darbitum (1. 5: [... x] 
x" ИЛЬ [...] "za? x dar"'-bi-tu-'um""). Cette ligne est fort endomma- 
gée, mais il doit s'agir de la clause fixant la date du remboursement. Les 
П. 7-8 sont remarquables. П y est stipulé que l'emprunt doit être remboursé 
«en dehors des 4 1/3 gín d'argent mentionnés sur sa tablette antérieure» 
([e]-'zi -ib 4 1/3 ‘gin kü'.[babbar] Sa pi-i dub-pi-Su pa-ni-ti), ce qui 
implique que Temti-merah a précédemment déjà remboursé une partie de 
son emprunt. Si nous acceptons que Temti-merah devait en effet payer 
33% d'intérét sur l'emprunt total de 1/2 mine, cela signifie qu'il devait 
rembourser en tout 1/2 mine et 10 gín d'argent (la somme empruntée de 
1/2 mine = 30 gin + 1/3 gin d'intérét par gin = 30 gin + 10 gin = 40 gin 
ou 1/2 mine et 10 gin) a Samhim. Comme il a déja remboursé précé- 
demment 4 1/3 gin il lui reste encore 1/2 mine et 5 2/3 gin a payer. Nous 
aurions bien aimé voir cette «tablette antérieure» mentionnée dans la nôtre 
mais tel n’a pas été le désir des dieux qui président à la conservation des 
tablettes. Plus méme, ni Samhim ni Temti-merah n'apparaissent ailleurs 
dans le matériel publié de Suse. Notons finalement encore que le créditeur 
porte un nom accadien et le débiteur un nom hybride élamite-accadien. 
Les deux premiers témoins de cet emprunt sont les dieux Šamaš et Inšuši- 
nak, ce qui est souvent le cas dans les textes de Suse et représente bien les 
deux composantes de base de la société susienne — Šamaš pour le côté 
sémitique et InSuSinak pour le côté élamite. 


La lettre TS.B.5/n°4° 


Malheureusement cette lettre est fort endommagée et illisible pour la plus 
grande partie. Il s'agit d'une lettre d'un ‘père’ à son ‘fils’ ([...]-hutu а-па 
"NP -ma qi'-[bi]-‘ma um-ma  [NP;] ‘a-bu’-ka-ma’ «à NP, dis, ainsi parle 
[NP,], ton père»). La formule d’introduction est: utu à *ki-la-ah-Su-bi- 
‘ir’ li-[ba-al-li-tà-ka] «Que Šamaš et Kilah-Subir [te maintiennent en 
vie]!». Cette méme formule se retrouve dans MDP 18, 245: 1-5: a-na 


$ Une véritable étude des lettres de Suse ne pourra réellement étre entreprise que lorsque 
les lettres provenant du chantier A XII seront publiées. S. Lackenbacher et F. Malbran 
(1994) ont entamé ce travail qui n'a pas encore abouti. 
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NP, gi-bi-ma ит-та NP,-ma ma-ru-ka-a-ma “іш à *ki-la-ah-Su-bi-ir li- 
ba-al-li-'tiv"-ka «à NP, dis, ainsi parle NP, ton fils: Que Šamaš et Kilah- 
Subir te maintiennent en vie! ». Ici aussi, ces mêmes deux composantes de 
la société susienne sont manifestées par le biais de deux divinités: Sama’, 
le sémitique et Kilah-Subir pour l'élamite. 

Kilah-Subir est, selon F.W. König (1965: 53 sq.), le dieu élamite du feu. 
R. Zadok (1984: 20 sub 97a. KILAH-SUPIR) est d'avis qu'il s'agit plutót 
d'un souverain divinisé, sur base du petit bon MDP 18, 105: 

Face 1. 0.0.4.0. SU AL KUM gur (?)’ 
2. Su.ti.a 
3. ku-uk-ki-la-ah-Su-bi-ir 
Rev. 4. ki i-à-ki 
5. itu diri 
6. bal igi.uru.ki 


Kuk-Kilah-3ubir est le nom du récipiendaire. Ce nom se compose de Kuk 
«protection» et d'un nom. Il est vrai que l'exemple Kuk-IluSuma dans un 
texte d’Ur (UET 5, 476, sceau 4°) qui pourrait renvoyer au roi Assyrien 
IluSuma, indique que le nom peut être celui d'un roi. Nous ne voyons 
cependant pas la nécessité d'introduire un nouveau roi, inconnu par ailleurs, 
et divinisé, alors que d'autres noms composés du méme type, comme Kuk- 
Na&ur, Kuk-Kirwes et bien d'autres font pencher la balance nettement en 
faveur d'un nom de divinité. 

D'autres salutations, où nous trouvons le tandem IStar / Kilah-Subir 
(MDP 18, 237) et Šamaš / In&usinak (MDP 18, 240 et 242) confirment 
selon nous que Kilah-Subir est bien une divinité élamite (cf. aussi Lacken- 
bacher et Malbran 1994). 

Des quelques lettres publiées dans MDP 18 il apparait qu'aussi bien 
la désignation de l'expéditeur que celle du destinataire et la formule de 
salutation peut varier: 


7 Cette ligne n'est pas claire. Comme la ligne suivante donne «&u.ti.a» («réception»), 
il s'agit sans doute d'une quantité de quelque chose. Le premier signe est probablement 
BANLIMMU et le dernier signe GUR. 

8 (1) Ku-uk-dingir-Xu-ma (2) dub.sar (3) dumu a-ta-na-wi-ir (4) "ir “а-аі-уа-ак; pour 
4¥q-at-wa-ak, cf. EW II sub d.$a-at-wa(pi)-ak «Name der aE Gottheit der Nacht? ». 
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désignation de l'expéditeur et du destinataire: 

a) ana NP, qibi-ma umma NP -ma «à NP, dis, ainsi parle NP5»: 
MDP 18, 239, 240, 242, 245 et 246. 

b) umma NP,-ma апа NP; qibi-ma «ainsi parle NP,, à NP, dis»: 
MDP 18, 237 et 238. 

salutations: 

a) 4%-Ідғ “ki-la-ah-Su-bi-ir li-ba-al-li-tà-ka «Qu’ Ištar et Kilah- 
Subir te maintiennent en vie! »: MDP 18, 237. 

b) “ша à ^mü&.eren /i-ba-al-li-ta-ka «Que Šamaš et In&u&inak te 
maintiennent en vie! »: MDP 18, 242. 

c) "utu à ^mü&.eren li-Sa-lim-ka «Que Šamaš et InSuSinak te main- 
tiennent en bonne santé! »: MDP 18, 240. 

d) “utu à ki-la-ah-Su-bi-ir li-ba-al-li-tüà-ka «Que Šamaš et Kilah- 
Subir te maintiennent en vie! »: MDP 18, 245. 

e) sans salutations: MDP 18, 238, 239 et 246. 


Les lettres du chantier A XII ont, selon S. Lackenbacher et F. Malbran 
(1994), toutes la même formule de salutation: ND, u ND, lisallimáka/i 
«Que ND, et ND, te maintiennent en bonne santé! ». En outre, la première 
divinité y est toujours “utu (qu’elles lisent ou bien Šamaš ou bien Nahhunte). 


C. Les textes: translittération, traduction et commentaire philologique 


п° 1 


numéro de fouille: TS.B.2 
dimensions: 4 x 6,3 x 2 
genre: prêt d’argent 


Translittération 


Face 


1. 1/2 ma.na kü.babbar 

2. ki Xà-am-hi-im 

3. lte-'em? "-ti-me-ra-afh Su.ba.an.ti 

4. sag itu a-bi-"um' šà bal gu.la' 

5. [... x] "x? Ab" [...] "za? x dur" ben um?” 
6. [x gin] ' 1/3' gin más.bi us-'sa-ab' 

7. [e]-'zi -ib 4 1/3 ‘gin kü.babbar' 
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Tr. inf. 8. 8a pí-i dub-pi-su pa-ni-ti 
Revers 9. igi “ши igi "müs.eren 
10. igi "hu? /ta^"-an-tu-' gi [zi 
11. igi "hu-un І-ІІ 
12. igi WAMAR.UTU’/Se8.ki’-"gar-ra'-ra-bi 
13. igi i-'r/-ib'-x -[...] 
14. igi "bur^/níg?'-SiSkur-'x" [...] 


Traduction 


Face (1) 250 g. d'argent (2) de Samhim (3) Temti-merah a recu (4) au 
début du mois Abium appartenant au «bal gu.la» (5).... le mois de Darbi- 
tum (?) (6) par x gín il ajoutera 1/3 gín d'intérét (7) en dehors des 4 1/3 gín 
d'argent 

Tr. inf. (8) mentionnés sur sa tablette antérieure 

Revers (9) devant Šamaš, devant In$uSinak (10) devant "hu'/ta"'-an-tu- 
'ei'[zi^" (11) devant Hun-ili (12) devant Marduk/Nanna-garra-rabi (13) 
devant I'rib-x'-[...] (14) devant Bur’/Nig’-Adad-'x’-[...] 


Remarques 


— sag itu a-bi-"um' 5а bal gu.la' (Face 4): sag = rēšum «tête, début», 
cf. CAD К sub тё$и 4 beginning a) referring to periods of time. 
Notons que le mois Abum — le cinquième mois du calendrier paléo- 
élamite selon E. Reiner (1973: 98) — fait partie d'un BAL, spécifi- 
quement du BAL gu.la «le grand BAL». Dans plusieurs autres textes 
de la série MDP on trouve d'autres mois qui font partie d'un BAL 
bien précis (p. ex.: itu hu-ul-tü-pe 5а bal uru.dag [MDP 22, 23: 4-5], 
itu a.Sa-dingir.ra-e-re-Si-im 5а bal igi.uru.ki [MDP 22, 25: 4-5] et itu 
tam-ti-ri Sa bal igi.uru.ki [MDP 22, 26: 4]). 

Jusqu'à présent on ignore le sens de cette formule. BAL ou BALA 
est le sumérogramme pour l’accadien pal «(année de) règne, dynas- 
tie, insigne royal», qui est donc un emprunt au sumérien. Le AhW II 
sub palü(m), aAK pala ит (sum. Lw.) donne sous B: «Amtsperiode. 
2) in Susa St.abs. Bez. für lange Dauer in ana айт u p./pa(-a)-la 
3) Regierung(szeit) bab. u lit. in Ass. p. a) aB ina pa-le-e-em' ša KN 
b) Zeit einer Dynastie». B. Hübner et A. Reizammer (1985-1986: 105) 
donnent comme traduction sub bala I: «Amtsperiode, Amtswechsel, 
Amtszeit, Regierung, Regierungsjahr, Regierungszeit, Wechselamt». 
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A part ce sens de période, BAL peut aussi avoir une connotation 
(hydro-) géografique: BAL ou BALA est aussi employé comme 
sumérogramme pour le verbe accadien herü «creuser», cf. aussi 
“BAL = ай/й «irrigateur», BAL(-BAL) = nabalkutu «inondation» 
et BAL.ri = ebertu «l'autre rive» ou eberta «sur l’autre rive» (cf. 
Labat sub 9. BALA, BAL). Cf. à ce sujet aussi Hübner et Reizam- 
mer, 1985-1986: 101 sub bal IV: «ausbaggern, ausgraben, graben», 
102 sub bal IX: «durchqueren (Grenze)», 103 sub bal-a-ri: «gegenüber, 
gegenüberliegende Seite, gegenüberliegendes Ufer», bal-a-ri-a: «auf 
der anderen Seite», bal(-bal): «überqueren (= die Seite wechseln)», 
104-105 sub bal-ri: «überschreiten jenseitiges Ufer, jenseitiges Ufer, 
auf dem jenseitigen Ufer». 

Le fait que certains mois «appartiennent» à un BAL, nous ferait plu- 
tót pencher pour un sens chronologique de ce terme, bien qu'il soit 
toujours possible qu'on distingue différents calendriers dans diffé- 
rentes régions. 

П existe trois formules BAL: (1) BAL igi.uru*, (2) BAL uru.dag et 
(3) BAL gu.la = BAL gal. Nous pourrions traduire les trois formules 
BAL de Suse comme suit: (1) période/territoire: avant/devant la ville 
(avect igi = mahar «devant»), (2) période/territoire: ville-demeure 
(avec dag = subtu «demeure» et müsabu «habitation» et (3) période/ 
territoire: grand (avec gu.la et gal = rabü «grand»). En ce qui 
concerne la troisiéme formule, elle peut s'appliquer aussi bien à un 
territoire qu'à une période, tous deux pouvant étre grands. Les deux 
autres semblent avoir plutót une connotation géographique: devant 
la ville et ville-demeure (partie habitée de la ville)? Dans ce cas les 
formules pourraient renvoyer à la partie urbanisée versus la partie 
naturelle/cultivée de Suse. Le troisiéme pourrait alors désigner l'en- 
semble des deux précédents, le «Grand Suse»? Cela n'est qu'une 
hypothése qui ne peut encore étre étayée par des preuves. On ne peut 
qu'espérer que la publication de textes encore inédits agrandira le 
corpus et permettra d'élucider cette question. 

[... x] x’ ú [... za? x] 'dar^'-bi-tu-"um" (Face 5): Cette ligne est 
malheureusement presque tout à fait cassée. On pourrait lire les 
quatre derniers signes 'dar'-bi-tu-' um', qui est un nom de mois utilisé 
à Suse (cf. Greengus 1987: 228). Il n'y a que trois autres mentions 
de ce mois, à savoir MDP 10, 17: 4 (pas mentionné par Greengus 
1987), MDP 18, 93: 7 (il s'agit du Darbitum diri) et MDP 28, 532: 7. 
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Toutes ces tablettes contiennent aussi une formule BAL et dans tous 
ces cas il s'agit du bal gu.la. Dans EW I sub dar-bi-tum W. Hinz 
remarque «aE akkadisierte Bezeichnung eines Monats, der, da er auch 
Schaltmonat sein konnte (...), mit dem 12. Monat gleichzusetzen sein 
dürfte; zu akkad. šabatu als 12. Monat in Susa in aE Zeit ...». Le fait 
que ce mois puisse étre «diri» n'implique cependant pas que ce soit 
nécessairement le 12°" mois. Selon la tradition babylonienne, le 6° et, 
plus rarement le 1° mois pouvaient également être «diri». 

Peut-étre cette ligne mentionnait-elle la date à laquelle le rembourse- 
ment de l'emprunt devait se faire, mais nous ne voyons pas de verbe 
indiquant cette action. On peut comparer avec p. ex. MDP 23, 190: 
4-10: x kü.babbar ki NP,, NP, ilge itu x 5а bal x kü.babbar ilge, ina 
ebüri x kü.babbar qaqqadama utär «x в. d'argent de NP,, NP, a reçu 
dans le mois x du bal x il a pris l'argent, au temps de la moisson 
il rendra le montant principal de x g. d'argent» (pour gaggadu, 
cf. CAD Q sub qaqqaqu 6 b original amount, principal). Nous atten- 
drions donc une forme verbale comme utär à la fin de la ligne, mais 
il n’y en a pas de trace. Les restes des signes au début de la ligne ne 
sont pas clairs: il y a peut-étre un Ü ou un IB et un ZA? 

[х gin] "1/3" gin más.bi us-'sa-ab ' (Face 6): más = sibtum «intérêt» 
+ suffixe 3?"* pers. inamimé «son intérêt», cf. CAD S sub sibtu A 1 
interest, cf. 1 c) in Elam avec mention des passages parallèles: 1 gin 
1/3 gín más ussab «he will add one-third shekel interest per shekel» 
(MDP 23, 185: 7), 10 gín 1/3 gín más ussab (MDP 22, 24: 6 et 30: 
6) et 1 mana lem máš ussab (MDP 22, 23: 7). Le CAD ajoute à 
MDP 22, 24 et 30 qu'il s'agit là d'un taux exceptionnel. Malheureu- 
sement le nombre de gín au début de la ligne est cassé, en principe 
nous ne pouvons donc savoir si Temti-merah devait ajouter1/3 gín 
d'intérét par gín ou par 10 gín. 

[e]-'zi -ib 4 1/3 ‘gin kü'.[babbar] (Face 7): «apart from», cf. CAD E 
sub ezib. Cette ligne est donc ajoutée pour bien distinguer cet emprunt 
d'un emprunt de 4 1/3 gín d'argent contracté précédemment (et non 
encore remboursé). Il est bien stipulé que cette dette antérieure avait 
été consignée par écrit comme nous l'apprend la ligne suivante. 

šà pí-i dub-pi-su pa-ni-ti (Tr. inf. 8): Passage parallèle dans MDP 23, 
193: 10°: 8a pi-i dub-pi-$u an-ni-ti «selon la teneur de sa tablette». 
Ici il s'agit d'une tablette antérieure «fuppisu раппі», cf. AhW П sub 
panitu(m) 4) aB pa-ni-ti kunukki-ja meine frühere Urkunde (UCP 9, 
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290, 9; 300, 10). Pour pf tuppisu, cf. AhW II sub pü(m) 11) Wortlaut 
v Tafel. 

"hu?/ta?'-an-tu-'gi?[zi?' (Rev. 10): Probablement à lire ‘ta’-an-, car 
tan— est un élément fréquent dans les noms Elamites, cf. Zadok 1984 
sub TAN. —tu-‘gi’/zi’’ n'est pas encore attesté comme élément de 
nom de personne. 

"hu-un "-i-lí (Rev. 11): Un certain Hun-ili est voisin dans MDP 22, 
95: 4. Il s'agit peut-être de la méme personne. Malheureusement ce 
texte n'est pas daté. 

i-'ri^-ib?-x' (Rev. 13): comparer avec i-ri-bi-ia dans MDP 23, 170: 
13 (Kuk-Nasur II [III? . A compléter i-'ri-ib-bi -[ia]? Il pourrait 
s'agir de la méme personne puisque la date de MDP 23, 170 corres- 
pond à la datation archéologique de la couche d'oü provient cette 
tablette, à savoir 1575-1525 av. notre ére qui comprend le régne de 
Kuk-Naëur II (contemporain d'Ammisaduqa de Babylone, ca. 1550- 
1530 av. notre ёге). 


numéro de fouille: TS.B.3 
dimensions: 4,8 x 7 x 2,2 
genre: liste (quantités d'orge + NP) 


Translittération 


Face 


1. [x.x.x.x.] ‘sila’ [Se] "nin.Subur-tu-mi- та” 
2. [x.x.x.x.] ‘sila’ Se ma-an-nu-ba-lu-?utu 
3. [x.x.x.x.] sila Se i-/f-i-ri- ba-am" 

4. 0.0.1.°4+x"'.2/3” sila Se müá&.eren-be- "li?" 
5. 0.0.1.9.2/3 sila Se ku-mu-ür-'am'-x' 

6. 0.0.2.2 sila Se ku-uk-[...] 

7. 0.0.2.3 sila Se ma-an-ni-'ia^* 

8. 0.0.2.4 sila $e man-ri- ri* 

9. 0.0.3.0. Se x’-la-"bil’/ne’"-"x" 


Tr. inf. 10. 0.0.5.0. "Se! ‘li’-ba-[...] 


11. [x.x.x.x. Se] ‘ta’-an-i-li 


Revers 12. 0."1+x".[x.x.] Зе Тай ]-"da* '-ra-at-tu- uk" 


13. 0.1.1.0. Se ku- "uk "- 'in"-Iu-na- Чага” 
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14. 0.1.27.0. Se ku-"uk"-ku 
15. 0.1.'2+х'.0. [Se...] 
16. 0.1" .'4«-x'".0. Se "ku-uk"-[...] 
17. 0.1.5.0. še ku-"x"-[...] 
18. 0.2.0.0. Se ku-la-u-[...] 
19. [...] 
Tr. sup. 20. [...] ta ‘ru’ [...] 
21. [...] 'x'-an-'x' [...] 'ni' [...] 


Traduction 


Face (1) x litres d'orge (pour) NinSubur-tumira (2) x litres d'orge (pour) 
Mannu-balu-Sama& (3) x litres d'orge (pour) Ili-iribam (4) 14,66 litres 
d'orge (pour) InSuSinak-béli (5) 19,66 litres d'orge (pour) Kumur-'am-x' 
(6) 22 litres d'orge (pour) Kuk-[...] (7) 23 litres d'orge (pour) Manniya 
(8) 24 litres d'orge (pour) Puzur-riri (9) 30 litres d'orge (pour)... 

Tr. inf. (10) 50 litres d'orge (pour) Liba-[...] (11) x litres d'orge (pour) 
Tan-ili 

Revers (12) 60 +x litres d'orge (pour) "Adda"'-rattuk (13) 70 litres 
d'orge (pour) Kuk-inluna-"la’/ra’' (14) 80 litres d'orge (pour) Kukku 
(15) 80 +x litres d'orge (pour) [...] (16) 100 +x litres d'orge (pour) 'Kuk'- 
[...] (17) 110 litres d’orge (pour) Ku-'x'-[...] (18) 120 litrs d'orge (pour) 
Kula’u-[...] (19) [...] 

Tr. sup. (20-21) ... 


Remarques 


— man-ri-'ri' (Face 8): L'élément de nom Puzur- (état construit de 
puzrum «secret») s'écrit à Suse ou bien syllabiquement pü-zurg— 
(une seule fois, exceptionnellement pu-zur— dans MDP 23, 311: 3), 
ou bien avec le logogramme MAN. En écriture syllabique (pü-zurg—) 
nous le retrouvons dans MDP 18, 79: 6 et sceau (I-S 3), 119: 5, 120: 
175, 129: 1°, 132: 3°, 166: 2 et 3, 181: 1 12 et iii 1; 22, 40: 19 (Tan- 
Uli), 153: 7; 24, 330: 4, 6, 15 et 22 (Kutir-Nahhunte / Kuk-Naëur), 
332: 1, 16, 17 et 22, 333: 2, 9, 17 et 20, 348: 6 (Pala-IsSan / Kuk- 
Kirmas), 349: 7 et 19 (Pala-ISsan / Kuk-Kirmas), 351: 6 et 17 (Kuk- 
Kirwas / Tem-sanit), 360: 3, 361: 8, 362: 5, 363: 4, 9, 11 et 12; 28, 
409: 1, 442: 18, 472: 16 et 23, 477: 15, 479: 11, 483: 2, 504: 9, 
527: 10, 535: 11 et 13 et 546: 25. La graphie avec (MAN) se trouve 
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dans MDP 18, 91: 17, 21 et 25, 160: 4, 171: 2 et 22; 22, 18: 4 
(Kutir-Silhaha / Sirtuh), 41: 2, 56: 195, 93: 15, 103: 15, 122: 16; 23, 
173: 12° (Tan-Uli / Temti-halki), 205: 3, 10, 15 et 19 (Temti-Agun / 
Kuk-Naëur), 252: 13, 266: 14, 279: 13, 280: 13; 24, 329: 2 et 17 
(Kutir-Nahhunte / Kuk-Na&gur), 334: 19 et 22, 350: 5 et 8 (Kuk-Kir- 
was), 351: 30 (Kuk-Kirwas / Tem-sanit), 563: 13, 369: 15 (Tan-Uli / 
Temti-halki), 375: 10°, 393: 5 et 50 (Kudu-Zulus / Temti-raptas); 28, 
403: 5, 422: 6, 432: 3, 439: 8, 443: 7, 503: 4 et 507: 3. Les deux 
graphies sont également fréquentes et il n'y a pas de différence chro- 
nologique entre les deux, comme il apparait des quelques textes datés. 
0.1.'2+х'.0. (Rev. 15): Comme les quantités d'orge sont énumérées 
en ordre croissant, il devait y avoir ici probablement 0.1.3.0., c'est à 
dire 1 bán de plus qu'à la ligne précédente. 

0."1'"'.'4+х'.0. et 0.1.5.0. (Rev. 16-17): Comme nous l'avons 
remarqué dans notre commentaire à la ligne précédente, les quantités 
d'orge, probablement des rations, vont en ordre croissant. Cela nous 
permet de conclure qu'aux lignes 16 et 17 il devait y avoir 1 baríga 
dans la partie cassée avant les bán. 


numéro de fouille: TS.B.4 


n° 4 


Face: + 10 lignes complétement érodées et illisibles 
Revers: anépigraphe 
Tr. sup.: une ligne érodée et illisible 


numéro de fouille: TS.B.5 
dimensions: 5,7 x 7 x 2,1 
genre: lettre 


Translittération 


Face 


1. а-па [...]-hu-tu-' ma* 

2. "91 -[bí]-'ma* 

3. 'um-ma x" [...] "x a-bu°-ka-ma' 

4. "utu à 4ki-la-ah-Su-bi- ‘ir’ li-[ba-al-li-tü-ka | 
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5. as-Sum ku-uk-ku [...] "ar!" a-*na^' ka-x 
6. Sà” at-'ta'-([...]?)-a 
7. a x ma? "х'-гі-їт [...] $a’/itu’” a-bu? ud.10(+x).[kam?] 
8. da’ ši xa [...] xx" 
9. sag "/ká^ šu? x (L2) x аг" x x li’ 
10. x ki a 'x' ([...]?) at-ta hu "x" 
11. "x" L..] x x x ka-lu' 
Tr. inf. 12. x[...] x ri? Xu il’-ge-e 
13. la-bu-um-|...] 2 an&e ik-x-a 
Revers 14. lu?/ku? ра-ѓа- "ат" [...] x x x a-'am^" 
15. a-na 'x x' [...] xa x ni ([...]) 
16. x hi-ma "ta? di’ ki" [...] "ud’-am’" [...] 
17. x li-ib та" [...] x xx 
18. Ki*-la-ma (даа! "9" L...] "x" |... 
19. la? ba? [...] 
20; X XX X5] x? 
ЖИЕН "x 
22. x’ [...]'х' 


Traduction 


Face (1) A [...]-hutuma (2) Dis (3) Ainsi [parle] x, ton père (4) Que Šamaš 
et Kilahšubir [te maintiennent en bonne santé] (5) Concernant Kukku [...] 
(6) Toi... (7-11) illisibles 

Tr. inf. (12) illisibles (13) Abum-[...] deux ânes 

Revers (14-22) illisibles 


n° 5 

numéro de fouille: TS.B.6 
— Face: + 6 lignes complètement érodées et illisibles 
— Revers: anépigraphe 

n° 6 


numéro de fouille: TS.B.9 
dimensions: 4,8 x 6 x 1,7 
genre: bon? 
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Translittération 

Face 1. [...] 'x x’ gi$ ba 
2. [...] 
3. [...] 'a'-ad-ku 


4. nu-ud-'x' [...] 'x x' 
Revers anépigraphe 


D. Index de noms propres 


Abum-[...]: a-bu-um-[...] n°4: 13 

Adda’-rattuk: 'ad""-"da"'-ra-at-tu-uk' n°2: 12 

Bur'(Níg?)-Adad-'x'(-[...]): "bur?/níg? "-4i8kur-'x"(-[...]) n°1: 14 

Hun-ili: 'Au-un -i-/f n°1: 11 

Ili-iribam: i-/í-i-ri-'ba-am' n°2: 3 

In$uSinak-beli: ^mü&.eren-be- "If? ' n°2: 4 

Irib[ia]: i-'ri'-ib'-x -[...] n°1: 13 

Ku-'x'-[...]: ku-'x -...] n°2: 17 

Kuk-[...]: ku-uk-[...] n°2: 6; 'ku-uk -[...] n°2: 16 

Kuk-inluna-'la?/ra"': ku-"uk-in "-Iu-na- "la? [ra^ n°2: 13 

Kukku: Ku-'uk"-ku n°2: 14; ku-uk-ku n°4: 5 

Kula’u-[...]: ku-la-u-[...] n°2: 18 

Kumur-'am-x': Ки-ти-йт-'ат?-х' n°2: 5 

Liba-[...]: Vi "-ba-[...] n°2: 10 

Manniya: ma-an-ni-'ia?' n°2: 7 

Mannu-balu-Sama$: ma-an-nu-ba-lu-Sutu n°2: 2 

Marduk"(Nanna?)-'gar-ra'-rabi: "AMAR.UTU?/Seë.ki”"-"gar-ra'-ra-bi n°1: 
12 

Nin&ubur-tumira: “nin.$ubur-tu-mi-"ra’ n°2: 1 

Puzur-riri: man-ri-ri n?2: 8 

Samhim: $a-am-hi-im n°1: 2 

Tan-ili: "ta’-an-i-li n°2: 11 

Tan’?-tu-‘gi?/zi’': "hu? [ta^ -an-tu-'gi [zi n°1: 10 

Temti-merah: te-'em?"-ti-me-ra-ah n°1: 3 

x?-la-"bil’/ne?"-"x" n°2: 9 

[...]-hutu: /.../-hu-tu n°4: 1 
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E. Copies des tablettes cunéiformes 


n°2 (TS.B.3) 


n°6 (TS.B.9) 


n°4 (TS.B.5) 
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SOUNDINGS AT TALL-I KAMIN (KUR RIVER BASIN), 
FARS, IRAN 


BY 


Bruno OVERLAET 
(Ghent University / Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels) 


Abstract: The Belgian archaeologist Louis Vanden Berghe excavated at Tall-i 
Kamin in Fars during his surveys of the Marv Dasht in 1952 and 1955. He found 
sherds and vessels and excavated 4 graves with pottery and bronze items belonging 
to the Shogha-Taimuran cultural phase. The present paper sketches the context of 
his research and presents the complete data on these soundings as far as they 
could be retrieved from the excavator's original files. Some of the finds are now 
kept at the Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels, others at the Persepolis 
Museum and the Iran National Museum, Tehran. 


Keywords: Iran, archaeology, prehistory, Fars, Kamin, Shogha. 


The survey of the Marv Dasht or “grassy plain" near Persepolis was 
the first archaeological field project of the late Louis Vanden Berghe 
(°24.12.1923 — +17.9.1993). It was proposed to him by André Godard 
and C.A. Mustafawi, the director-general and the director of the Iranian 
Archaeological Service. With a limited budget at his disposal, he could 
afford to hire some untrained locals to assist him with the actual digging, 
but the field notes, drawings and photographs, he made himself. These 
were pioneering excavations, meant to provide the first rough guidelines 
of the prehistory of this area. Although these soundings were satisfactory 
for their day and the project received much praise at the time, they are a 
world apart from our modern standards of stratigraphic control and data 
recording. It is thus the more surprising that much of the stratigraphy 
which Vanden Berge proposed, still stands. His Fars chronology was based 
on the ceramic assemblages he discovered during these surveys and the 
local ceramic styles were named after the first or major site where he 
encountered them. Most of these ceramic styles and sequences, first identi- 
fied by L. Vanden Berghe in the 1950s, were later used by William Sumner 
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as the base for his more detailed survey of the area which resulted in 1972 
in the proposal of а more refined division into cultural periods (Sumner 
1972: 28 ff). 

On most of the sites which L. Vanden Berghe identified, however, 
only surface material has since been collected and his soundings often 
still provide the only excavated finds. These are thus of enough impor- 
tance to be looked at in more detail. Since Vanden Berghe only made 
some preliminary reports and the general conclusions on his Marv Dasht 
research available, his findings could not be used at their full value. 
His main soundings, where tombs with ensembles of burial goods were 
registered, will therefore be discussed in detail to make his research 
more accessible. In previous papers, we already discussed his soundings 
at Tall-i Taimuran (Overlaet 1997; 2003) and Tall-i Qaleh (Haerinck & 
Overlaet 2003). The present paper discusses his limited soundings at 
Tall-i Kamin. It is not one of Vanden Berghe’s type-sites but it produced 
similar finds as Tall-i Taimuran and Tall-i Shogha. A forthcoming paper 
will cover the more extensive soundings at Tall-i Shogha. 


Louis Vanden Berghe and his Fars surveys 


In the summer of 1951 (2/5-18/7/1951), Vanden Berghe surveyed the 
southern part of the Marv Dasht plain and made trial trenches at Tall-i 
Djari, Tall-i Mushki, Tall-i Gap and Tall-i Shogha. During the summer 
of the following year (23/5-3/8/1952), he made a second journey, this 
time in the northern part of the Marv Dasht and in its adjacent plains. At 
this occasion, he made soundings at Tall-i Qaleh, Tall-i Kamin and Tall-i 
Taimuran. In the winter of 1954/55 (26/12/1954-21/01/1955), after his 
research at Khurvin (Vanden Berghe 1964: 2), he returned to the area to 
make supplementary soundings at the same three sites. 

The circumstances in which Vanden Berghe had to work were primitive. 
Many of his first trips within Fars were on donkey or horseback, on bicy- 
cle or even on foot. Sometimes he received support from the local police 
who provided him with a jeep and driver. Difficult as it was, it brought him 
in close contact with the local population from which he obtained much 
information and with some of whom he developed a long time friend- 
ship. The few remaining photographs of his first expeditions provide some 
insight into these difficult circumstances and into the context of his early 
research (Pl. 1-4). 
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Fig. 1. Map of the Kur River Basin 
(after map by MASCA — Museum Applied Science Center for Archaeology, 
from Haerinck & Overlaet 2003, p. 192, fig. 16.2). 


Tall-i Kamin 


Location 


Tall-i Kamin (UTM 39R, northing 3322078.035, easting 675149.973 / 
30°1’N — 52?48'57"'E) is located in the Buluk Khafrak Uliah plain, to the 
northwest of Persepolis (fig. 1). Kamin is a common name and is also used 
for a plain to the north-east of the present site (see fig. 1) as well as for 
several other archaeological sites (see e.g. Alizadeh 2003: 96). 


The site 


Tall-i Kamin was described by Vanden Berghe as a high circular mound, 
dominating the plain, with a diameter of about 250 meters (fig. 2). Jacobs 
provided a more detailed description, together with a first general plan 
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Tall-i Kamin 0 50m. 
site 8J4 утуе бу От cu 
Sampled by Jacobs (1976) 


Fig. 2. Plan of Tall-i Kamin (after Jacobs 1980, fig. 41). 


(Jacobs 1980: site 8J4, p. 131-137, 298, 303-309, fig. 41, 46-48): “It is of 
medium height (7.7 meters) and eight hectares in area. A large concrete 
irrigation canal runs by the mound, less than 50 meters away to the east. 
The site itself is uncultivated, and is covered by the xerophytic vegetation 
typical of these uncultivated and ungrazed lowland areas: thistles, herbs 
and low spiney shrubs. А water pump has been installed at the highest 
point on the mound by the owner; she hopes to plant barley in the near 
future (which can survive on winter precipitation alone) and eventually 
turn the mound into an irrigated garden plot. The site will, therefore, 
undergo extensive disturbances in the near future.” 

The tell is now 6.55 m. above the fields to the west. The water pump 
on top of the tell has disappeared since Jacobs’ visit. A more or less rec- 
tangular depression near the mounds top (Pl. 26 top) may be the result of 
soundings by either Rad or Vanden Berghe. The more recent pit at its edge 
may be a looters hole or could be the place where the pump mentioned 
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by Jacobs once stood. À new water outlet has since been constructed 
at the southern rim of the tell and cultivation goes to the edge of the tell 
(pl. 27). Altogether, however, the site seems relatively well preserved. 
(information and pls. 25-27 kindly supplied by the Franco-Iranian joint 
expedition in Central Fars, directed by Rémy Boucharlat). 


Archaeological research 


The site was surveyed and sounded at several occasions. The first excava- 
tions date from 1944 when Mahmud Rad from the Archaeological Institute 
at Persepolis excavated at the site during 15 days. Finds from these exca- 
vations, mainly pottery, were deposited at the Persepolis museum. We do 
not have any information on the precise results, however. A few years later, 
in 1952, Vanden Berghe excavated at the site for 7 days. He made a rec- 
tangular 3 meter deep sounding of 5 by 6 meters on top of the mound. 
Another sounding of 7 by 3 meters on the slope was dug to a depth of 
2 meters. Vanden Berghe returned to the site for four days in January 1955 
and then excavated at the north-eastern side of the mound. He discovered 
Shogha/Taimuran phase tombs and Bakun and Qaleh ware sherds. 

The site was also visited in 1969-70 by William Sumner as part of his 
general survey of the Kur river basin (Sumner 1972: site nr. 628, location 
8Ј4, р. 144-145, 151-152, 283, 295, fig. 19, Pl. ХХХУШ:Е = possible 
Qaleh Ware, Pl. XL:E-F and M-N - Shogha ware). He noted the presence 
of Bakun, Lapui, Qaleh/Kaftari, Shogha/Taimuran and Late Plain ware. 
He did not find any Banesh sherds. Another, more extensive surface survey 
was made by Linda Jacobs in 1976-77 (Jacobs 1980: site 8J4, p. 131-137, 
298, 303-309, fig. 41, 46-48). Apart from the Bakun, Lapui, Qaleh/Kaftari, 
Shogha/Taimuran and Islamic presence on the mound, however, she also 
found Banesh ware. Jacobs did note the rarity of Kaftari (less than 5 96 of 
the collected pottery) and Qaleh wares and suggested that the site was not 
habitated during this phase. She suggested that the habitation during this 
phase was concentrated elsewhere, on a large Kaftari site which is located 
less than a kilometre away. 


Surveys and Soundings by Louis Vanden Berghe 


The information which is used in the present report is unfortunately neither 
complete nor exhaustive. Vanden Berghe's files, which are now kept at the 
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Royal Museums of Art and History in Brussels, merely contain some cut- 
tings with sketches from the excavation-diary and some drawings and pho- 
tographs with hand-written notes on the back. Some of the original notes 
are unfortunately missing. There are also some unpublished preliminary 
reports, which were given to the Iranian Archaeological Service and some 
reports which were published in periodicals. The finds from Tall-1 Kamin 
were, at the time of the excavations, divided between the Iranian Archae- 
ological Service and the excavator. Some of the finds are thus to be found 
in the Persepolis and Tehran museums. The vessels and sherds which 
L. Vanden Berghe received are now for the most part in the Royal Muse- 
ums of Art and History, Brussels, but some he gave to relatives, colleagues 
or friends. The Royal Museums received some sherds and vessels in 1955; 
others were later acquired from the Vanden Berghe estate. Many objects 
can only be illustrated with photos, drawings or sketches from the exca- 
vator's files. Only those at the Brussels Museums could be more fully doc- 
umented. Inevitably, the documentation thus lacks uniformity. 

Nevertheless, this report provides some new information about groups 
of burial goods and about stray pottery finds which contributes to a more 
complete understanding of Tall-i Kamin. After all, as long as the informa- 
tion on the excavations by Rad does not surface, these will remain the only 
documented soundings at Tall-i Kamin. 


1952 


Vanden Berghe made two soundings in 1952, the first on top of the mound, 
and the second on its northern slope. He also collected some surface 
sherds. There are also some photographs of vessels in the files which are 
indicated as coming from the 1952 excavations at Kamin, but on which we 
have no further information to link them to any of these soundings. 


1952 — Ist. sounding: 


The first sounding was a rectangular area of 5 by 6 meter on top of the tall. 
At a depth of 2 meters, Vanden Berghe found a painted funnel with a ver- 
tical handle (Pl. 5-6 / Vanmoerkerke 1991: 132, cat. nr. 12). The outside of 
the vessel has a reddish painted horizontal pattern along the upper rim. The 
inside and the lower part of the outside are painted with a cross-shaped pat- 
tern. The funnel was acquired from the Vanden Berghe estate by the Royal 
Museums of Art and History (Collection Iran, inv. IR.2501). It is a 16.6 cm. 
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high hand shaped funnel, red brown slipped and made of a buff paste with 
medium grits. Part of the upper rim and about half of the funnel itself are 
missing. The excavator described it erroneously as a “vase with a high 
hollow foot” in the original reports (Vanden Berghe 1954: 396). He also 
reported to have found a few Tall-i Shogha style sherds in this sounding. 


1952 — 2nd. sounding: 


The second sounding was made about 1/3" up the northern slope of the 
mound. It was a rectangular area of 7 by 3 meter, dug to a depth of 2 meters. 
At 30 cm. from the surface, he discovered a skeleton with Tall-ı Shogha 
style ceramics (Pl. 7-10 / Vanden Berghe 1954: 396, PI LXXXVbc). The 
skeleton was found in contracted position with the face directed to the 
north-east. Two bronze pins (?), 9 and 10 cm. long, were found near the 
neck and a bronze bracelet was laying at one of the wrists. Five painted 
vessels accompanied the deceased. The excavator noted that the grave 
measured 84 by 46 cm., but this probably indicates merely the area with 
bones and burial goods. There is no mention of any kind of tomb structure. 
At a depth of 1.5 meter, the excavator encountered Tall-i Bakun style 
sherds, none of these are documented, however. 
Inventory 1952-tomb 1: 


1952-11-1: (Pl. 7-8, 10) Vase, handmade, greyish slip with brown to black 
painted decoration on the shoulder: stylised birds (?) above cross-hatch- 
ings and stylised vegetal patterns between horizontal lines. Height 17 cm. 

1952-t1-2: (Pl. 7-8) Vase, handmade, painted decoration: rim and zigzags 
between horizontal lines on shoulder. Height 17.5 cm. 

1952-t1-3: (Pl. 7-9) Vase, handmade, small to medium grits, buff slip with 
black painted decoration on the rim and shoulder: cross-hatchings and 
stylised vegetal patterns between horizontal lines. Height 9 cm. Donated 
to the Royal Museums of Art and History in April 1955 (collection Iran, 
inv. IR.480). 

1952-11-4: (РІ. 7-8) Vase, handmade, stated to be “identical” to vase 1. 
Height 17 cm. 

1952-t1-5: (Pl. 7-8, 10 / Vanden Berghe 1954: Pl. LXXXVc; 1959: 267, 
PI. 56c) Bowl, handmade, black painted decoration on the upper half: 
cross-hatchings and stylised vegetal patterns between horizontal lines. 
Height 15.5 cm. Diametre 25.5 cm. 
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1952-t1-6: (Pl. 7-8) Bronze pin with bulbous head (tip of pin missing?), 
length 10 cm. 

1952-t1-7: (Pl. 7-8) Bronze pin with bulbous head (tip of pin missing?), 
length 9 cm. 

1952-t1-8: (Pl. 7-8) Bronze bracelet, overlapping ends. 


1952 — surface and non-located finds: 


The Vanden Berghe files list Tall-i Shogha style pottery as of 1952 but 
without any further details whether they were found at the surface or in 
one of the soundings. There is a tripod bowl of which the feet were miss- 
ing (Pl. 11-13 / Vanmoerkerke 1991: 26-27, 153, 132, cat. nr 11, pl. 6, 
mentioned as found in “1952 — tomb 2”) and some sherds (Pl. 14). This 
bowl and a selection of the sherds are now kept at the Royal Museums of 
Art and History (bowl IR.2502 = PI. 11-13, sherds IR.456 to IR.458 = 
PI. 14:1-3). Some of the motifs are identical to those on the vases of the 
above discussed grave; others show variations or new themes. There are 
fish (pl. 14:1), birds (Pl. 14:2 and 7) and hourglass shaped "dancing" 
humans (Pl. 11, 13, 14:8-9), similar to those on pottery found in 1955 
(see PI. 17-19). 

The tripod was acquired from the Vanden Berghe estate by the Royal 
Museums of Art and History, Brussels (Pl. 11-13 / Collection Iran, 
inv. IR.2502). It is a thick walled hand shaped vessel with a buff slip 
on a grey core with large mineral grits. Its diametre is 19 cm. There is 
an extensive black painted decoration. There are five dots on the inside 
of the bowl. The inner rim is also decorated with painted dots. What 
remains of the top of the three feet shows that they were also painted 
(compare to the painted feet on a tripod from Tall-i Shogha, see Vanden 
Berghe 1952: PI. LII). The side of the bowl is decorated with a figurative 
band between a zigzag and horizontal lines. This band includes vegetal (?) 
patterns, one group of two “dancing” humans (comparable to sherds on 
pl. 14 and on pottery of the 1955 soundings) and two short “snake-like” 
zigzags which, however, do not end in the head of a snake but have at 
both ends a sort of trefoil. The upwards directed ends with the trefoil are 
one thick black line, while the zigzags are made by double lines, filled 
with cross-lines. Rather than as a snake, it may have to be interpreted 
as the depiction of mountains or hills with plants growing at the foot 
of these hills. 
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Fig. 3. Extract from the excavator's original field notes. 


1955 


During the four days of 1955 that Vanden Berghe was at Tall-i Kamin 
(9 to 12 January 1955), he made a sounding on the north-eastern slope of 
the mound. He found three graves with Shogha ware. Again there are 
some photographs or drawings of vessels in the files which are indicated 
as coming from his 1955 visit to Tall-i Kamin, but on which we have no 
further information. Vanden Berghe's original notes of 1955 start with 
the comment “nous avons entrepris 2 sondages, 1’ sondage sur le versant 
nord-est du tepe (direction Kuh-i Sarui)..." (Pl. 15), which indicates that 
there must also have been a second sounding in 1955. There is only one 
other casual reference to it, however, and in all his official reports he 
mentions only one sounding. It is very well possible that he did not dis- 
cover anything noteworthy in the second sounding and therefore simply 
omitted it. 


1955 sounding 


There is no specific information on the size of this sounding. A small 
11.5 cm. high painted beaker was found at a depth of 0.60 m. There is no 
photograph of it, only a sketch and a short description (fig. 3). Vanden 
Berghe wrote next to it “Talli Kamin — Losse vondsen" (Dutch for “stray 
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finds") and “un petit gobelet cylindrique comme on a trouvé tant à Talle 
Chogha, on a trouvé dans le 1? sondage à 0.60 m. profondeur, peinture 
rouge gris, décor rouge-brun". Again these notes imply that also a second 
sounding was made in 1955. Several comparable beakers with vertical 
sides and a flat base were found at Tall-1 Shogha (Vanden Berghe 1952: 
217, Pl. LII; 1959: PI. 54ab / Vanmoerkerke 1991: PI. 6). 


Three graves were recorded in this “first” 1955 sounding: 


grave 1: (Pl. 15-16) a first skeleton was excavated at a depth of 1.20 m. It 

was found in a contracted position with hands near the face, in NE-SW 

direction. The face was directed to the Northwest. Four vessels were found: 

a small vessel with handle in front of the face, one behind the head, a large 

vessel near the feet and on top of it a large bowl. None of these vessels 

were photographed. We only have some drawings of these vessels, of which 
some were apparently deposited in the Persepolis Museum. 

1955-t1-1: (Pl. 15-16:1) vase with one handle (H. 8.3 cm.), black painted 
decoration on yellow to grey vessel. 

1955-t1-2: (Pl. 15-16:2) vase (Н. 13.5 cm.), painted. 

1955-11-3: (Pl. 15-16:3) vase (Н. 20 or 21 cm. according to different 
notes), brown painted decoration on grey vessel, deposited at the Perse- 
polis Museum. 

1955-11-4: (Pl. 15-16:4) bowl (Н. 10 or 11 cm. according to different 
notes), black painted decoration on yellow to grey vessel, thick walled, 
deposited at the Persepolis Museum. 


grave 2: (Pl. 17-20) the second skeleton was found at a depth of 1.50 m. in 
the same sounding. The skeleton was directed N-S, with the face directed to 
the NW. The excavator stated that the skeleton was badly preserved. Seven 
vessels were found with it. Two vases, one with handle, were found near the 
head, five more were found near the feet. Vanden Berghe also mentions 
the presence of a “bronze knife" and some “bones of a sheep" in one of the 
two bowls. There is no further information on this knife available, however. 
1955-12-1: (Pl. 17:1, 18 / Vanden Berghe 1959: 267, РІ. 56:d) vase 
(Н. 19.5 cm.), found near the feet, similar decoration as 1955-t2-2. Black 
painted decoration on the shoulder on a grey to buff background: hori- 
zontal bands with geometric elements, plant-like decorations, birds and 
groups of three “dancing” people. 
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1955-12-2: (PI. 17:2, 19) vase (Н. 20 cm.), found near the head, next to 
nr. 7. Similar black painted decoration as 1955-t2-1: horizontal bands 
with geometric elements, plant-like decorations, birds and groups of 
three “dancing” people. 

1955-12-3: (Pl 16:3, 20) vase with vertical handle (Н. 14 cm.), black 
painted decoration on rim and shoulder: horizontal bands with geomet- 
ric elements, plant-like decorations and birds. Found near the feet of the 
skeleton. 

1955-12-4: (Pl. 17:4, 20 / Vanden Berghe 1959: 267, PI. 56:b) vase with 
vertical handle (H. 10 cm.), black painted decoration on rim, handle and 
shoulder: horizontal bands with geometric elements, plant-like decora- 
tions and birds. Found near the feet of the skeleton. 

1955-12-5: (PI. 17:5 / Vanden Berghe 1959: 267, PI. 56:a) bowl (Н. 14 cm.). 
Black painted geometric decoration on a grey to buff background: 
horizontal bands with geometric elements. Found near the feet of the 
skeleton. 

1955-12-6: (Pl. 17:6) bowl (H. 6.6 cm.), black painted decoration on grey 
to red background: horizontal bands with cross-hatchings and plant-like 
decorations. 

1955-12-7: (not documented). Described as a “very large vase with one 
handle", painted horizontal bands on the shoulder with geometric ele- 
ments, plant-like decorations, snakes, birds and dancing people. Found 
near the head of the skeleton. 

1955-12-68: bronze knife (not documented). 


grave 3: (Pl. 21-24) The third skeleton was also found at a depth of 

1.50 m. The skeleton was directed NE-SW, with the face directed to the 

NW. A bronze pin was found at the chest (not documented). One bronze 

bracelet is also reported but is equally not documented. Three vessels, a 

bowl and two identical vases, were found near the feet. АП three had an 

identical painted decoration. 

1955-13-1: (РІ. 21-22 / Vanden Berghe 1959: 267, p1. 56:f) vase (Н. 19 cm.), 
rim and shoulder are painted: red-brown horizontal bands with geomet- 
ric elements, plant-like decorations and birds on a buff slipped surface. 

1955-13-2: vase (H. 19 cm.), stated to be identical to 1955-t3-1. 

1955-13-3: (РІ. 23-24 / Vanden Berghe 1959: 267, pl. 56:e / Vanmoerk- 
erke 1991: 153, PI. бе, wrongly mentioned as of the 1952 excava- 
tions) hand-shaped bowl with two small knobs on the rim (H. 13 cm.), 
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painted on a buff slip: horizontal bands with geometric elements and 
plant-like decorations. Acquired from the Vanden Berghe estate by 
the Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels (Collection Iran, 
inv. IR.2503). 

1955-13-4: bronze pin, found at the chest (not documented). 

1955-13-5: bronze bracelet (not documented). 


Final Remarks 


Although the information on the Vanden Berghe's soundings at Tall-i 
Kamin is limited, it does add some interesting data on the Shogha/Taimu- 
ran corpus because it provides groups of burial goods. As it stands, much 
of the available information still comes from surface surveys and strati- 
graphic evidence and closed assemblages are needed to extend our knowl- 
edge and to allow the evaluation of the various, often speculative and con- 
flicting hypothesis that have been advanced. 

The Qaleh and Shogha/Taimuran ceramic sequences fall within phase VI 
of Sumner's Kur River Basin chronology which spans the 2" half of the 
second and the beginning of the first millennium BCE. The precise chrono- 
logical limits and especially the cultural significance of these ceramic assem- 
blages remain a much debated topic, however. Not in the least because the 
following phase VII in the Kur River basin is characterised by an apparently 
sudden increase in the number of sites and by the presence of Late Plain 
Ware (replacing all painted wares), which testifies to an Achaemenian pres- 
ence. The discussion thus focuses on the date of the Persian arrival in the 
Kur river basin. 

Towards the middle of the 274 millennium BCE occurs a sudden and 
general decline in number and in size of the settlements throughout the 
Kur River Basin (Sumner 1989; de Miroschedji 2003: 21, fig. 3.2). At that 
time, Kaftari ware is seemingly replaced by Qaleh ware in the north- 
western part of the valley (vicinity of Malyan), and by Shogha/Taimuran 
painted wares in the south-eastern part of the basin. The presence of Qaleh 
ware in association with Middle Elamite ceramics is seen as testifying to a 
continued Elamite presence in the north-western part. The tombs that Van- 
den Berghe excavated at Tall-i Kamin fall well within the Shogha/Taimuran 
context. This Shogha/Taimuran culture is thought to have lived on into 
the first millennium BCE. A decline of the Shogha/Taimuran settlements, 
however, would have set in towards the end of the phase resulting in the 
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disappearance of settlements at the latest in the 9® century BCE (Sumner 
1972; 1994: 100-101; Carter 1994: 65-67). 


Although the “pots are people" equation is often a simplification of real- 
ity, it remains an archaeological truth that the appearance of new wares is 
often a marker for the arrival of newcomers. The co-existence of Shogha 
and Taimuran ceramics in the same habitation sites has been considered by 
some as indicative for different ethnic groups and/or life-styles. They sug- 
gested that the appearance of the Shogha/Taimuran wares could stand for 
the arrival of the first Persian tribes who, first settling in the south-east of 
the Kur River Basin, would have caused a retreat of the Qaleh population 
to the north-west (Nicol 1971; Sumner 1994: 103). Following this sug- 
gestion first made by Nicol, Sumner proposed to identify the Taimuran 
ware with pastoralist Persian groups and the Shogha ware with sedentary 
Persian groups (Sumner 1994: 104). Since Taimuran pottery would seem 
to become more prominent towards the end of the Shogha/Taimuran phase 
(Jacobs 1980: 214-216; Sumner 1994: 100-101), nomadism would gradu- 
ally have become the dominant lifestyle in the south-eastern part of the 
Kur River Basin. This would place the arrival of the first Persian groups in 
the Marv Dasht area possibly as early as 1600 BCE, however, which may 
simply be too early. The lack of diagnostic pottery shapes and wares that 
could link the earliest Shogha/Taimuran to the familiar Indo-European 
ceramic assemblages, however, does not seem to support such a “Persian” 
interpretation. 

The main chronological problem remains the apparent gap between the 
Shogha/Taimuran settlements and Sumner's phase VII Achaemenid pres- 
ence. At the same time, Sumner noted, however, that there does appear to 
be continuity (Sumner 1994: 102-103), which would — in his view — 
extend the Shogha/Taimuran culture as late as 800-700 BCE. It is the first 
of various solutions to this chronological problem. Boucharlat tends to 
follow Sumner's idea to lower the Shogha/Taimuran final stage (Persian 
"tent-dwelling nomads" using Shogha/Taimuran ware leaving no observ- 
able traces in the 9 — 7? century) and to raise the “Late Plain Ware” date. 
Boucharlat suggests that the Late Plain Ware may already have started 
with the beginning of the empire, with Cyrus II at Pasargadae or eventu- 
ally with Darius (Boucharlat 2003: 262-263). Cuyler Young is of the 
opinion that pre-Achaemenid Persian ceramics (Iron Age III / Late Western 
Buff Ware horizon) have simply not been recognised and suggests the 
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identification of such sherds from Sumner's survey to indicate a settled 
Persian habitation in the Shogha/Taimuran area of the Marv Dasht, possi- 
bly as early as the 8" century BCE (Cuyler Young 1994). This would at 
present be the only evidence to prove that the Marv Dasht was part of the 
Persian core area, prior to the rise of Cyrus II. The earliest firm evidence 
of important (Achaemenian) presence and building activities in the Marv 
Dasht still remains Persepolis West (ancient Matezzish), however, dated to 
the reign of Cambyses II (Young 2003: 245). 


A new contribution to the discussion follows from the results of Alizadeh's 
1995 survey of part of the Marv Dasht plain and the area to the north of it. 
The final report is unfortunately not yet published and without any of the 
finds illustrated, it is of course not possible to fully evaluate his findings 
(Alizadeh 2003). Alizadeh reported to have found distinct Iron Age III 
grey wares at twenty sites, of which ten are situated in the Marv Dasht 
plain (one site is located within the Marv Dasht city borders, Alizadeh 2003: 
93, site DK114, N and S coordinates are to be reversed). On five sites 
he stated to have found Shogha/Taimuran, Iron Age III and Achaemenian 
pottery, which may point to a continuous settlement (Alizadeh 2003: 93- 
97, sites DK131, DK132, DK137, DK138 and DK176 / all N and S coor- 
dinates are to be reversed). Such evidence would represent the arrival of 
Persian tribes in the area. Grey ware had been found before in the Marv 
Dasht, but it was extremely rare. Vanden Berghe discovered one grave 
with two unpainted “blackish” teapots, of which one had a bridged spout, 
at Tall-ı Taimuran. He pointed out its rarity and labelled it “Taimuran B" 
ware (Vanden Berghe 1959: PI. 60; 1968: 22 nr. 23; Overlaet 1997: 9-10, 
fig. 4; 2003: 60). Neither Sumner, nor Jacobs found any such “Taimuran В” 
ware (or Iron Age III grey ware for that matter) on their surveys which led 
Sumner to suggest that these vessels and some rare related sherds from 
other Marv Dasht sites may simply have to be explained as the result 
of travel or trade (Sumner 1994: 101). When Alizadeh's identification of 
Iron III grey ware is correct and the amounts of the sherds are of impor- 
tance, this would resolve the chronological gap between Shogha/Taimuran 
and Late Plain Ware. It would allow to place the arrival of the Persians 
at a more convincing date and at the same time, it would place Vanden 
Berghe's “Taimuran B" ware in a wider setting. 

Once more, one must end this trail of unfortunately very speculative 
thinking, by emphasizing the need for more fieldwork, including excavations 
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at type sites rather than yet additional surface surveys. Firm stratigraphic 
evidence is needed if one hopes to clarify the Fars chronology and to 
understand its wider cultural implications. 
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PI. 1. Louis Vanden Berghe during his Fars survey. 
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Pl. 2. Louis Vanden Berghe at Tall-i Shogha. 
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PI. 3. Louis Vanden Berghe moving his camp during one of the Fars surveys. 
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Р]. 4. Louis Vanden Berghe socialising with locals on one of the Fars surveys. 
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Pl. 5. Funnel found in the first sounding of 1952 
(KMKG Brussels, inv. IR.2501; drawing E. Smekens). 
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PI. 6. Funnel found in the first sounding of 1952 (КМКС Brussels, inv. IR.2501). 
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РІ. 7. Grave of the 2% 1952 sounding (photo by L. Vanden Berghe) 
and location of the burial goods. 
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Pl. 8. The burial goods of the grave discovered in the 2™ 1952 sounding 
(1-5 scale ca. 1⁄4; 6-8 scale 1/1). 
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РІ. 9. Small painted vessel from the grave discovered in the 2" 1952 sounding 
(KMKG Brussels, inv. IR.480). 
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РІ. 10. Painted pottery from the grave discovered in the 2" 1952 sounding 
(photo L. Vanden Berghe). 
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Pl. 11. Tripod vessel (feet restored), discovered during the 1952 
soundings (KMKG Brussels, inv. IR.2502; drawing E. Smekens). 
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PI. 12. Details of the tripod vessel of PI. 
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Details of the tripod vessel of PI. 11. 
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PI. 14. Painted Tall-i Shogha style sherds collected in 1952. Top: sherds now kept in the 
collection of the Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels (drawings E. Smekens). 
Bottom: sherds 4 to 9 photographed in 1952 by L. Vanden Berghe. 
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Pl. 15. Extract from the excavator's original field notes with details on the 1955 


soundings and its 1* grave. 
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РІ. 16. Final drawings by Louis Vanden Berghe of the pottery from the 1“ grave 
discovered in 1955. Drawings based on the sketches in the field notes (compare PI. 15). 
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Pl. 17. The burial goods of the second grave discovered in the 1955 sounding 
(scale ca. 1⁄4). 
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PI. 18. Painted vessel nr. 1 from the second grave discovered in the 1955 sounding 
(photo L. Vanden Berghe). 
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РІ. 19. Painted vessel nr. 2 from the second grave discovered іп the 1955 sounding 
(photo L. Vanden Berghe). 
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PI. 20. Painted vessels nrs. 3 and 4 from the second grave discovered in the 1955 
sounding (photo L. Vanden Berghe). 
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РІ. 21. Painted vessel from the 3 grave discovered in the 1955 
sounding (private collection; drawing E. Smekens). 
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РІ. 22. Painted vessel from the 3" grave discovered in the 1955 sounding (compare РІ. 21). 
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РІ. 23. Painted bowl from the 3 grave discovered in the 1955 sounding 
(KMKG Brussels, inv. IR.2503; drawing E. Smekens). 
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РІ. 24. The painted bowl from the 3'% grave discovered in the 1955 sounding 
(compare PI. 23). 
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PI. 25. General views of Tall-i Kamin. 
(photos Tijs De Schacht, Franco-Iranian joint expedition 2005) 
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PI. 26. Depression at the south-western side of the top (top) and 
the northern lower slope of the tell (bottom). 
(photos Tijs De Schacht, Franco-Iranian joint expedition 2005) 
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PI. 27. Water outlet at the southern edge of Tall-i Kamin. 
(photos Tijs De Schacht, Franco-Iranian joint expedition 2005) 
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Abstract: Haftavan Tepe in the Urmia basin, excavated by Charles Burney, is a 
graveyard and a settlement site with Iron Age I (Haftavan V) and II (Haftavan IV) 
remains in a stratigraphic context. The author presents a classification of the Haf- 
tavan IV pottery from the settlement and the graves. He argues that the presence 
of new wares and shapes in period IV should not necessarily be explained by the 
arrival of newcomers to the region (Iranian tribes). Some changes could be 
explained as local developments, others as resulting from ties with NW-Iran and 
the central Iranian plateau. 
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Introduction 


Haftavan was the second stratified site in the NW-Iran which had separate 
Iron II levels in cultural sequence with the Iron I period (Pl. 1). In 1971, 
C. A. Burney used the system of typological analogies to compare a few 
articles from Haftavan with Hasanlu IV materials, and thereby dated the 
Haftavan IV level to the Iron II period (Burney 1973: 153-172). The Iron 
II period in the NW-Iran particularly in the Urmia Basin, spans the time 
form 1200 B.C. to the period of the formation of the kingdom of Urartu 
and the sack of Hasanlu, c. 800 B.C. (Burney 1971: Chapter 3; 1994). He 
pointed out the similarities between certain wares from some graves of 
Haftavan IV and the wares of Hasanlu IV which were characterized by 
a distinctive style, a ware dated by Young to the Iron II period on the 
basis of C14 determination (Young 1965; Dyson 1965; 1989). It should be 
noted here that further research into Haftavan IV materials does not refute 
Burney's opinion that Haftavan IV belongs to the Iron II period. Thus the 
excavations carried out in Haftavan IV have supplemented and clarified 
the Iron Age sequence, particularly Iron I-II in NW-Iran. The Iron II period 
(or the second stage of the early Iron Age epoch) in NW-Iran has been 
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distinguished mainly on the basis of the typological change in the pottery of 
the stratified settlements. Recently other aspects of the Hasanlu IV material 
culture have been studied (Muscarella 1980; Pigott 1980; Winter 1980; 
Dyson 2003; de Schauensee 1989). According to Young a main feature of 
this period was the diversity of the ceramics as the further development of 
the previous grey ware (Iron Age I, Hasanlu V) (Young 1965: 153-172). 
Further research also indicates that during this period iron became wide- 
spread (Pigott 1980). This period has been defined as one of major cultural 
change. For the most part the catalyst for this change has been looked for 
in the arrival of “Iranian tribes" into the area and their impact on the local 
culture. One of the most important features of this view is that it tends 
to disregard the possibility of in situ evolution. According to the archaeo- 
logical evidence, the NW-Iran experienced a marked growth in productive 
capacity in the Iron II period. In this development, geo-climatic conditions, 
similar to those existing today, were undoubtedly an important factor. 
Therefore, an examination of the subject in terms of lifestyle can be useful 
for revealing the working of the factors which prepared for cultural change 
and subsequent consolidation of a new way of life during the Iron II period. 
However, the Iron Age archaeological sources in the NW-Iran are some- 
what fragmentary for it to be possible to examine in their separate periods 
the economic, social and spiritual aspects of life in the area. 

In the Iron II period, as compared with that preceding (Iron I), the 
settlements became larger and reflect a progressive growth of population 
throughout this period. Traces of settlements of this period are found not 
only in places favourable to a stable economic existence, i.e. Hasanlu and 
Haftavan, but also in harsher zones less suited to human life but easily 
defensible and rich in useful metals and winter pastures (Burney and Lang, 
1971). Excavations are so far insufficient to show exactly what the Iron 
Age dwelling places looked like or how they were constructed. Neverthe- 
less, when one considers the architectural remains of Haftavan and Hasanlu, 
one would imagine that the houses of this period would be essentially dif- 
ferent from those of previous periods. Such limited archaeological finds 
indicate a marked progress in the economic activity of the population of 
this period most clearly in metallurgy. Of coarse this situation was very 
much encouraged by the great richness of copper and other ores in various 
parts of the NW-Iran (Moorey 1982). 

The development of metallurgy brought in its wake the development of 
agriculture from the less advanced form based on cereal production, which 
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had been characteristic of previous periods, to one based on the dual pro- 
duction of cereals and fruit with help of a plough drawn by animals (Tosi 
1975: 185). Harvesting tools also developed from primitive sickles to the 
bronze and iron sickles which came into use especially towards the end of 
the Iron П period (Pigott 1980). Better tools made for greater production. 
This can also be inferred from the great number of jars for the storage of 
grain and other vegetable or animal products which have been found at 
several Iran I-II sites. 

The breeding of animals was an important branch of the economic life of 
the Iron Age community. The quantities of bones found in the Iron Age 
layers at several sites (Kordlar, Dinkha and Bastam) show that the most 
common domesticated animals were sheep, cattle, goats, dogs, horses and 
donkeys (Lippert 1977; Gilbert & Steinfeld 1977; Krauss 1975). It seems 
that they were put to a more rational use, being reared for meat, wool, and 
skin and probably manure for the field. Cattle, horses and donkey in par- 
ticular, were probably employed to draw ploughs and transport goods. The 
increase in stock breeding curtailed but did not oust hunting, which remained 
useful in supplementing daily food supplies. After this brief outline of the 
socio-economic aspects of the Iron II period in NW-Iran, we shall focus 
our attention on the Haftavan IV pottery assemblage. It has already a fair 
amount of Iron II material culture, and can therefore provide additional 
data for the study of the Iron Age period as a whole on the Iranian plateau. 
The Iron II levels and relevant burials were excavated during the 1968- 
769-771-773-775 — seasons at Haftavan. However, the principal data for 
this period are derived from both the burials and settlement. In this con- 
nection there is clear stratigraphical evidence that these burials were asso- 
ciated with the Iron II settlements in the site. 

The quantities of unquestionably Iron II pottery which were found at 
Haftavan are large in comparison with those of the previous period. Thus 
sufficient pottery was found at the site to allow for general comparisons 
with other sites such as Hasanlu, Geoy Tepe and Kordlar Tepe, and to 
indicate the shapes and wares in use at the time. The Haftavan IV pottery 
analysis suggests that a wider diversity of pottery types may be encoun- 
tered here than in other sites of the Iron II period. The primary focus of 
this study is the internal evidence furnished by the pottery of period IV. It 
is also concerned with the description of the development and the changes 
discernible between period V (Iron Age I) and IV (Iron Age J), in terms of 
ware and shapes. While most of the material in question was unearthed in 
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the settlement areas and is thus definitely stratified, there is also a certain 
amount of pottery that was found in stratified burials. Therefore the pottery 
from both contexts is grouped together, since all of it belongs chronologi- 
cally to the Haftavan IV time range (ca. 1200 — 800 B.C.). 


Pottery assemblage 


Haftavan IV pottery can be divided into five different and essentially inde- 
pendent ware types: pink ware (less than 2896); grey ware (more than 2696); 
red ware (about 2496); brown ware (less than 1896); and buff ware (more 
than 4% of total assemblage). In comparison with period V there is con- 
siderable diversity of ware in period IV. Of interest is the high percentage 
of pink ware, which was unknown in period V. The increased popularity 
of burnished grey ware during period IV can also be pointed out. 

The clay was well levigated and the fabric often medium. The temper- 
ing material was used to strengthen the clay of all the vessels. Very often 
this temper is in the form of mica or limestone. Medium firing tempera- 
tures must have been employed, since most of the wares are medium hard. 
These are not only inferior in hardness to the earlier varieties but are also 
coarser. This is especially so in the case of the pink ware. 

The surface is normally wet smoothed. Burnishing is more frequent than 
in period V and found chiefly on grey ware. The surface of the finer ware 
is burnished as a general rule. Painting as a means of decorating pottery is 
in this period almost completely discarded or forgotten. As a result, after 
Haftavan VI (Edwards 1983), period IV is the first occupation at Haftavan 
to produce predominantly unpainted ware. This gradual shift from painted 
to plain ware had been started at the end of period VI and completed by 
the beginning of period IV. The same process also occurred in the shape 
of the vessels themselves, as well as in the ware type. Accordingly, the 
Haftavan IV pottery assemblage shows no relationships of any kind to the 
pottery assemblage of Haftavan VI. 

Some of the vessels produced in period IV are crudely shaped and have 
irregular profiles (Pl. 2/ c & d). This is particularly true of the round based 
jugs. The surface of some of the vessels was left in a rough state. Some 
increase in burnished cooking pots is noticeable. This may in great part 
be due to the fact that the lower quality of the ware demanded burnishing. 

The pottery of Haftavan IV is noteworthy for several reasons. In the first 
place it imparts a marked degree of innovation to an occupation of which 
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the architectural remains are meager and unimpressive. Haftavan IV also 
presents a larger number of well-defined classes and types of pottery than 
the previous period (V) (Iron I). In this regard it is significant that the many 
forms which occur most frequently belong to new types, having little in 
common with material of period V. 

On the other hand, the relationship with period V is established by the 
continuance of several types, but side by side with these appear new forms. 
The types that continue include the round based bowls, the ring rimmed 
jars and the spouted vessels, while carination has been retained largely on 
bowls. Moreover, the round based bowls are replaced in most cases by the 
flat based form. Among the new types, the cups and the crudely shaped 
jugs call for special mention. Brown is still the predominant ware — some 
18% of the total pottery assemblage — but red — 24% — and grey ware 
— 26% — show a marked gain. 

Just how much the occupants of Haftavan IV owed to their predeces- 
sors as regards the technique, shape and ornamentation of their pottery, 
remains to be ascertained. On the basis of the evidence which is available 
at present, the pottery of period IV differs from the pottery prevalent in 
period V in the all but total absence of painted pottery and in an emphasis 
on certain shapes and ware types. 

Finally, there is a marked increase in the amount of pottery recorded 
from this period. This is probably due in part to the large number of graves 
found in period IV, of which the vast majority were pit burials of infants 
or children. However, a definite increase in the amount of pottery found in 
occupational debris needs also to be noted. It must also be remembered 
that period IV was represented by a relatively large settlement that appears 
to have supported a larger population than the mound had ever supported 
during period V. 


Shapes 


It may be pointed out as regards the shapes found in the Haftavan IV pot- 
tery assemblage that throughout the period the most common shape is the 
bowl. Jars and jugs and cups are also found, the last of these more rarely. 
The foregoing can probably be explained as an internal development in 
the pattern of everyday life. The frequency of the bowl shape should not 
be taken to imply that there were sudden changes occurring in this period. 
One cannot over-rely on the pottery assemblage for determining the process 
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of change on the site, particularly when many other aspects of the material 
culture remain constant during period V-IV. In the following five principal 
shapes are to be considered: bowls, jars, jugs, strainers and cups, which 
with some exceptions occur in both occupation debris and graves. 


— Bowls: А variety of shapes may be classed under the general heading of 
bowls: handled bowls and simple bowls (Pls. 3 & 4). These bowls were 
made of pink, red and grey wares. They have either flat or rounded bases; 
inverted or everted rims and sometime carinated bodies. The most com- 
mon of bowls is handled. They show a variety of types. The most common 
type has a carinated shoulder, flat or rounded base and plain everted rim 
(Pl. 3/ a, d, m, n & 1). Carination is also featured on the second type of 
bowl, a deeper form with rounded base and slightly inverted rim (Pl. 3/ c). 
This type was not common at Haftavan IV. Another less frequent type is 
illustrated in Pl. 4/ d, and is normally of coarse grit tempered brown or 
pinkish ware with rolled rim curbing inward. The size of this type is rather 
small. 

Another popular form of bowl throughout the period is that with a shal- 
low body and often rounded base. The rims may be straight (Pl. 4/ a); 
curved inward (Pl. 4/ b). There is also a bowl (Pl. 4/ e) with angular shoul- 
der and outsplayed rim, which is sometimes of pink or grey ware, but in 
contrast to the previous period, is more usually of pink ware. This earlier 
form was unknown before period V (Iron I) at this site (Edwards 1983). 
The less common bowl illustrated in Pl. 4/ c is a shallow bowl with two 
carinations, one at the rim and the other lower down. 


— Jars: Another important shape of pottery is the jar. At Haftavan IV three 
main varieties occur: (a) spouted jar with flat base (Pl. 5/ e & z); (b) oval 
body with short neck (Pl. 5/ а); (c) squat body with flat base (РІ. 5/ с & b). 
With the exception of the spouted jars none of these shapes occur in 
graves. Two varieties of ware occur. The one is red in colour, occasionally 
fired reddish in parts and fairly coarse. The other grey ware is more finely 
levigated and speckled with mica and limestone. Grey is the predominant 
colour, varying from light to dark. 

The spouted jars are continued from the previous period, but they seem 
become more numerous in Haftavan IV. There are among them minor 
fluctuations as to technique, some specimens being cruder than those of 
period V (Iron I) while others are of a decidely better workmanship. The 
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crude examples are of red ware and fall into two types according to the 
formation and position of the spout. The shape of the rest of the jar remains 
relatively constant. In the more common type (Pl. 5/ z) the spout is proba- 
bly made of the same piece as the body and projects from its rim. In the 
other type (Pl. 5/ e) the spout is set on the shoulder of the jar. The spouted 
jars illustrated here originated from graves, but on the basis of some rele- 
vant fragments from the settlement area it is safe to assert the popularity 
of the vessel in this context as well. With their angular body and spout set 
on the shoulder it recalls again the specimens from the previous period, 
differing from them only by virtue of its ware type. 

While the nature of the use to which the spouted jars were put is not 
known, a marked decrease of large storage jars took place during this 
period. In this connection, there is a tendency in this period for jars to 
become medium in size. They fall into two main categories depending on 
the body and neck. The one has an oval body and flat base. The other has 
a squat body and rolled rim (Pl. 5/ c & b). In one example, however, the 
base is only slightly rounded (Pl. 5/ b). In colour the jars in these cate- 
gories vary from red to grey. 


— Jugs: The third type of Haftavan IV shapes not only has a distinct form 
but it is also very homogenous in its occurrence on the site (Pl. 2/ a, d & c). 
The rim is primarily everted. The handle is single. The general body forms 
an oval. There is a general progression from oval to somewhat angular 
forms, but these do not constitute sub-types. 

When temper is visible, it is either limestone or mica. The jugs may 
either have flat or slightly rounded bases. The average height for this type 
is 18 cm. One interesting feature of this type is the light colour of the sur- 
face. The majority can be described as red/brown. It should be noted here 
that this type was not known in the preceding period. Moreover, it seems 
that Haftavan is the only site where such jugs appear. It is therefore possi- 
ble to suggest that they are locally manufactured. 


— Strainers: (Pl. 3/ b & PI. 6/ t) They were not common in the period IV 
occupation at Haftavan. Ordinarily of red and grey wares and rather coarse, 
they fall into two types: one with a handle (Pl. 3/ b), carinated shoulder 
and rounded base; and the other (Pl. 6/ t) with a straight shoulder and plain 
rim. The exact nature of use of the strainer bowls is difficult to determine, 
but it is reasonable to suggest that they were used as some kind of refining 
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tools. Since this type is uncommon at the site, the domestic use of strain- 
ers appears unlikely. Similar strainers occur in both Hasanlu and Kordlar 
Tepe (Young 1965: Fig. 6/6; Lippert 1979: Fig. 4/18). 


— Cups: (Pl. 3/ e) The cups of period IV belong to one main type. It may 
be described as straight sided and noticeably flat based. The handle is 
formed by a single strand of clay. In Pl. 2/ b we have an isolated specimen 
with outsplayed shoulder. This may also be classed as a cup by reason of 
its size. In any case, cups appear only in the settlement area, in very lim- 
ited numbers and are unknown in period V (Iron I). Thus it is possible to 
assume that this shape was introduced to the site during period IV. 


Conclusion and discussion 


The internal analysis of Haftavan IV pottery assemblage indicated that there 
are basically two families of types, Haftavan V type (Iron I) and Hafta- 
van IV type (Iron II). The shapes of the latter type not only show a distinct 
form but also homogeneity within the site. In view of these data the possi- 
bility of associating the latter type with the newly arrived population to the 
site cannot be ruled out. On the other hand, since Haftavan is the only site 
where some of these shapes, i.e. jugs, appear, it is also possible to suggest 
that they are locally made. The limited pottery evidence of Haftavan IV 
will not allow us to determine the above suggestions. Although new forms 
are present in period IV, this information, interesting as it may be, should 
not be the object of speculation for the present. 


Period IV pottery is divided into five ware types: buff (496), pink (2896), 
red (24%), grey (2696) and brown (18%). Here it seems that a wider diver- 
sity of pottery types may be encountered than in other sites of the Iron II 
period in the area as Hasanlu (buff: 6096; grey: 4096) and Dinkha II (buff: 
37%; grey: 2796). Internal comparison particularly with the preceding 
period V indicates considerable diversity not only of ware types but of 
proportion of ware type, in period IV. In this connection one should pay 
particular attention to the high percentage of pink ware that was unknown 
in period V. Also to be pointed out is the increased popularity of grey and 
red wares and the decline of brown ware from 55% in period V to 1896 
during period IV. The increase in grey ware percentage during period IV 
at Haftavan can be contrasted with contemporary Dinkha II, where the per- 
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centage of the ware declined dramatically from 71% (Dinkha Ш) (Iron I) 
to 29% during Dinkha II (Iron II). At Hasanlu, the percentage of grey ware 
remained the same throughout Iron I and II. In period IV at Haftavan bur- 
nishing is more frequent than in previous periods and found chiefly on 
grey ware. The surface of the finer ware is burnished as a general rule. The 
main distinction between the grey ware of period V and IV is the increased 
use of mica and lime as temper is period IV. Otherwise the background 
colour of the grey ware found in the two periods is very similar. Most of 
the wares are medium hard. These are not only inferior in hardness to 
the earlier varieties (V) but are also coarser. Furthermore a closer look 
suggests that unlike Hasanlu IV and Dinkha II, handmade ware is pre- 
dominant in period IV at Haftavan. In this respect similarities can be seen 
between Haftavan, the Yanik Tepe graves and Kordlar Tepe. For example, 
at Yanik Tepe two graves contained only hand-made pottery. 


Haftavan IV ware can be divided into the following shapes: bowls (70%), 
jars (20%), jugs (696) and cups (496). Throughout the period the most 
common shape is the bowl. Jars and jugs and cups are also found, the last 
of these more rarely. It is of some interest to point out that in period V the 
percentage of jars represents 3446 of the entire range of shapes, while in 
period IV the ratio of jars shows a marked decrease. The foregoing can 
probably be explained as an internal development in the site in the pattern 
of everyday life, i.e. a decrease in emphasis on the storage of foodstuffs. 
This should, however, not be taken as an indicator of the arrival of new 
peoples at the site. Period IV contains a larger number of well defined pot- 
tery shapes than the preceding period. On the other hand, the relationship 
with period V is established by the continuation of several shapes, but side 
by side with these appear new forms. The shapes that continue include the 
round-based bowls, the ring-rimmed jars and the spouted vessels, while 
carination has been retained, largely on bowls. Among the new shapes, the 
cups and the crudely shaped jugs call for special mention. Beakers, a typ- 
ical shape found in previous periods, are in this period completely dis- 
carded or forgotten. 

As pointed out earlier, the most distinctive vessel forms in period IV 
are the jugs (Pl. 2, a, d and c) and cups (Pl. 2/ b and 3/ e). The cups are 
divided into two types: wide and flat base (Pl. 3/ e) and short neck and 
convex rim (Pl. 2/ b). The former appear in Sialk (A), Geoy Tepe, GiyanI 
and Kordlar Tepe, while the latter appear to be present only in Haftavan. 
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However, а variation of this shape — differences in detail — can be seen 
at Sialk А. The cups are usually picked out as typical of Iron 1. Of interest 
here is the fact that this shape is not represented in period V (Iron I) at 
Haftavan. This is not an isolated case, since similar cups are found at 
Kordlar Tepe which have been dated at c. 1200 B.C. which corresponds 
to the beginning of Iron II. This need not present a problem, since Young 
has indicated the continuity of pottery assemblages between Iron I and II. 
Perhaps the most distinctive vessel forms in period IV are the crudely 
shaped jugs with their semi-rounded bases. Significantly, this shape is not 
shared by any site within NW-Iran. The jugs or jars from Khurvin, Sialk A 
and Giyan I are similar in shape to those from Haftavan. Yet in each case 
the position of the handle and the ware type is different. These vessels 
have been attributed to Iron I, which, it is suggested, begins sometimes 
after 1500 B.C. However, the lack of parallels in NW-Iran for the jugs does 
not refute the ceramic connection between Haftavan, on the one hand, and 
Hasanlu, Kordlar, Dinkha, Geoy Tepe and the Yanik Tepe cemeteries, 
on the other. This link can best be seen in the Haftavan IV bowls and jars 
(Pl. 3/ b and d; 5/ a, b, c, e and z). 


From the foregoing summary it is possible to see clearly that Haftavan 
in period IV has its ceramic ties with NW-Iran and the central plateau of 
Iran. However, the limited information available to date from this area 
makes it impossible to evaluate the strength of the links between the two 
regions during Iron II and for that matter Iron I as well. As long as the 
northern section of northwestern Iran remains almost unknown, our knowl- 
edge of the ceramic relationship between the various zones of NW-Iran will 
have to remain rather vague. 


Pottery Catalogue 


Pl. 2: Haftavan IV jugs 
A) Buff ware, medium grit tempered, A1/1B (1968). 
B) Grey ware, medium grit tempered, TT60/1C (1973). 
C) Red ware, coarse grit tempered, Y3/burial 2a (1975). 
D) Light Brown fabric, coarse grit tempered, P1/burial 5 (1965). 


Pl. 3: Haftavan IV bowls 
A) Pink ware, medium grit tempered, Y3/burial 2a (1975). 
B) Red ware, medium grit tempered, S1/1 (1969). 
C) Red ware, coarse grit tempered, P1/burial 5. 
D) Grey ware, burnished inside and outside, P1/burial. 
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Pink ware, coarse grit tempered, TT6D/TB (1973). 

Red ware, medium grit tempered, burnished, Y3/burial 2a (1975). 
Pink ware, medium grit tempered, Y3/burial 2a (1975). 

Red ware, medium grit tempered, P1/2 (1960). 

Buff ware, medium grit tempered, Y3/burial 2a (1975). 


4: Haftavan IV bowls 


A) 


Grey ware, burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Brown ware, burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 
Pinkish ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 
Brown ware, burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 
Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 


5: Haftavan IV jars 


A) 


Grey ware, medium grit tempered, Q1/2B (1969). 

Grey ware, coarse grit tempered, burnished, J3/1 (1968). 
Red ware, fine grit tempered, J2/2 (1968). 

Grey ware, coarse grit tempered, burnished, P1/B (1968). 
Red ware, coarse grit tempered, J1/burial3 (1968). 

Grey ware, medium grit tempered, Y3/burial 2a (1975). 


6: Haftavan IV bowls and jars: profiles 


E) 


Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 
Brown ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 
Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 
Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 
Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 


AA) Red ware, burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 
BB) Red ware, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 


Pink ware, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Pink ware, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Brown ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 
Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 
Red ware, burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Grey ware, burnished, fine grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Brown ware, burnished, coarse grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Brown ware, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 

Pink ware, coarse grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 

Grey ware, coarse grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 

Brown ware, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 

Pink ware, slightly burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 
Grey ware, coarse grit tempered, TT6D/1C (1973). 

Pink ware, medium grit tempered, TT6D/2B (1973). 

Pink ware, coarse grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 

Grey ware, burnished, medium grit tempered, TT6D/1B (1973). 
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Pl. 1. Location map of sites mentioned (Urmia basin). 
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PI. 2. Haftavan ГУ jugs. 
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РІ. 3. Haftavan IV bowls. 
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РІ. 4. Haftavan IV bowls. 
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Pl. 5. Haftavan IV jars. 
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Pl. 6. Haftavan IV bowls and jars: profiles. 
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Abstract: As a result of recent activities of Iranian expeditions in Talish, to the 
southwest of the Caspian Sea, several graveyards with remarkable Iron Age material 
has been excavated. Among these, perhaps the most interesting is Toul cemetery that 
produced material similar to some tombs at Marlik. Based on these similarities and 
on the presence of a bronze bracelet with an Urartian inscription in Toul cemetery, 
the excavator of the site concluded that both cemeteries are contemporary, belonging 
entirely to the 8-77 centuries B.C. and that they are highly influenced by Urartian 
art. In this article I propose that the majority of finds from Toul cemetery belong to 
ca. the 10"-9" centuries B.C. The presence of a few Iron ШЛУ depositions should 
be considered as a result of the occurrence of later burials in the cemetery. It is fur- 
ther suggested that the inscribed bracelet of Toul neither is a precise chronological 
indicator nor an indication of Urartian influence over the art of the Caspian region. 


Keywords: Iran, Talish, Cemetery, Iron Age, Urartian inscription 


In the past five decades, the southwestern shores of the Caspian Sea have 
been explored by several Iranian and Japanese Archaeological Expeditions. 
Systematic excavations by these expeditions have produced a great deal 
of material, mostly belonging to the Iron Age. The number of objects from 
clandestine diggings is even larger than the systematic ones and due to the 
lack of archaeological context they cannot unfortunately be used for estab- 
lishing the archaeological setting and historical developments of the region 
(Muscarella 1977; Dyson 1985; Haerinck 1988). 


Due to the special environmental situation of Gilan province with high 
annual precipitation average and probably also the materials used for build- 
ing prevented the creation of artificial mounds like in other areas of the 
Near East (Kroll 1984: 126-27). So far no tepe's/tells have been recog- 
nised in this region. All material comes form graveyards and there are no 
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stratified settlements. This makes it difficult to establish а chronological 
framework for the region. Objects from each site have mostly been pub- 
lished in isolation and little attention was paid to inter-relations between 
the sites within the region. Haerinck's article (1988) is the only synthetic 
work in which he attempts to place Iron Age materials from different sites 
in Gilan and west Mazandaran within a chronological framework. 


Recently, resumption of fieldwork in the region, both by Iranian and joint 
Iranian-Japanese expeditions, has produced new insights into the cultural 
sequence and historical developments of Gilan province (Khalatbari 2004a; 
2004b; 2004c; Tadahiko er al 2003; 2004). 


Since 1991, Iranian expeditions under the directorship of M.R. Khalatbari 
concentrate on fieldwork in the extreme west of Gilan, in Talish district. 
From then on they conducted excavations in several graveyards in Vaske, 
Mianroud (Khalatbari 2004a), Asbsara, Maryan, Tandabin, and Toul (Kha- 
latbari 2004b). The latter graveyard produced a variety of Iron Age materi- 
als including various types of bronze, iron and bimetallic daggers/swords, 
arrowheads, spearheads, a fork/bident(?), an inscribed bronze bracelet, an 
axe, a gold vase and various gold and silver ornaments, faience and car- 
nelian beads, cylindrical bronze bells, various pottery vessels etc. 

Based on the similarity between certain jewellery from tomb 1 at Toul 
with Marlik jewellery on the one hand and the presence of an inscribed 
bracelet with the name of the Urartian king, [son of] Argishti in the same 
tomb at Toul, on the other hand, Khalatbari (2004b:59) concludes that the 
two cemeteries are contemporary, belonging entirely to 8"-7" centuries B.C 
and are highly influenced by Urartian art. He further concludes: “...contem- 
porary with Marlik around seventh and eighth centuries B.C, the Toul chief- 
dom flourished. Eventually in the eighth century B.C, when Urartian military 
power subjugated a vast territory of north western Iran the Toul chiefdom 
was forced to accept the influence of the victorious power of Urartu and pos- 
sibly went under their protection." (Ibid: 59). In his conclusions, however, 
Khalatbari considers the bracelet as a precise chronological reference while 
ignoring the possibility of later interments. 

In this article, based on a comparative approach, we will review Kha- 
latbari's conclusions on the chronology of Toul and Marlik cemeteries. 

Eight tombs have been reported from Toul, mostly with unspecified con- 
tents (Khalatbari 2004b). The published materials are mixed up together 
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and one can hardly assign a specific object to а given tomb for certain. The 
juxtaposition of materials is unknown. The only way to attribute the objects 
to their tomb of provenance is to read the white labels in the illustrations, 
that do occur in some instances and to check the insufficient and brief 
descriptions in the text or to have a closer look in some instances at the 
excavation photos. Through this approach, most objects proved to come 
from tomb 1. 


According to the excavator, located in grid j: VII the tomb was a “Dol- 
men" consisting of a chamber measuring l6x2x2m. oriented east-west. 
The cobble stone walls corbelled to support large roof slabs. Seven bodies 
were buried in the tomb in flexed position. Skeletal remains were in a very 
bad state of preservation, making recognition of orientations difficult. 
However, five bodies were apparently buried in a north-south orientation, 
lying on their left side, and one in east-west direction. The position and 
orientation of the seventh burial has not directly been cited by the author 
and had possibly a northeast-southwest orientation (Khalatbari 2004b: 31- 
33). 


The tomb contained at least six bronze dagger/swords, eight bimetallic and 
one iron sword, four socketed spearheads (one in iron, three in bronze), a 
number of bronze arrowheads (at least 63 examples), a bronze twisted 
bracelet with small perforations at the ends, a bronze axe-head with shaft- 
hole, a large bronze fork/bident(?), a bronze hook and three chisel-like 
utensils, an inscribed bronze bracelet, an open-work bronze pendant, a 
unique gold vase with vertical grooves and punched circle decorations, 
two round gold pendants with six-pointed stars worked in repousé and a 
central boss, several carnelian and faience necklaces some with fluted 
melon-shaped gold beads, eight gold earrings (four penannular plain with 
a single drop in one instance and four strips twisted again with a single 
drop in one instance), eight silver toggle-pins, eight sheet-bronze tubes, 
possibly ram bells, one stone hammer (?) and one whetstone, different 
forms of pottery vessels and possibly other objects. 


In his report, Khalatbari (2004b: 59) simply refers to the close similarity 
between the gold objects of Toul and Marlik cemetery as a whole; while 
there seems to exist more than one artistic style in the cemetery (Calmeyer 
1982: 341-42). Taking a closer look at the Marlik material, however, one 
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Fig.1. Burial goods of Tomb 1, Toul cemetery (Drawing by the author). 
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can find that the set of jewellery from tomb 1 at Toul is paralleled mainly 
in tombs 10, 23 and especially 50 at Marlik, the latter has incidentally 
been supposed to be “eines der altesten" in the cemetery (Calmeyer 1982: 
348, n. 37). 

Here below, we will attempt to present а typological analysis of the 
most characteristic artefacts of tomb 1 at Toul. 


Pottery 


Potsherds are one of the most numerous classes of artifacts to be found 
during archaeological fieldwork and they are very valuable for assessing 
chronological and cultural changes. Although numerous pottery vessels have 
been recovered from Toul cemetery, they unfortunately lost much of their 
archaeological interest, because the excavator ignores their context and 
mixed them up together, so that one can scarcely attribute a piece to a 
certain tomb. As for the pottery evidence of tomb 1, for example, all what 
we know is that among other objects the tomb also contained “different 
pottery forms”(Khalatbari 2004b: 31). On other occasions, however, the 
author mentions “three earthenware” (Khalatbari 2004b: 32) and “pottery 
jars" (Khalatbari 2004b: 33) in the same tomb without reference to related 
illustrations. Therefore it is impossible for the reader to imagine which 
type of pottery each tomb had contained. Likewise, the association of pot- 
tery types in the cemetery is almost totally unknown. 

However, among the pottery assemblage of Toul there are crudely made 
and heavy jars and jugs with plastic decorations (Khalatbari 2004b: Colour 
Plate 38, 41) and double — handled jars (Khalatbari 2004b: Colour Plate 40), 
which Haerinck (1988: 72) categorises as Iron II types in Gilan. More- 
over, bowls with an open spout and sometimes with a vertical loop handle, 
mostly decorated with burnished patterns (Khalatbari 2004b: Colour Plate 
29-34), an un-bridged spouted vessel (Khalatbari 2004b: Colour Plate 35) 
and round bellied jars (Khalatbari 2004b: Colour Plate 18-21) in Toul 
assemblage can also be considered as Iron II types in Gilan. 


Weapons 


Bimetallic swords (one example is entirely cast in iron) with disc pommel, 
slender cylindrical grip and tapering blades are among the commonest 
types of daggers / swords in Toul graveyard. This type has occasionally 
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been referred to as "cotton reel" pommel (Moorey 1971: 79; Medved- 
skaya 1982: 75), because below the flat circular pommel there is a second 
rather wide disc and a plain or incised cylindrical grip in between. In two 
examples (fig. 1 nos. 9, 10) traces of incised decoration runs round the 
grip, but a layer of patina makes precise distinction of the patterns diffi- 
cult. In one instance, however, parallel incised lines run round the square 
shoulders (no. 10). Other examples (nos. 7, 8) have an elliptical open guard 
with round shoulders which is cast in one piece with the grip and is care- 
fully designed to secure the iron blade firmly in position. The iron blades are 
either totally damaged or heavily corroded so that nothing is visible on them. 
Very similar examples of this type have been reported from Tomadjan!, 
Ghalekuti II (Fukai & Ikeda 1971: Pl. XLIV, no.1; Pl. XXVII, no. 4), and 
Chagoula-Derre in Talish (Medvedskaya 1982: 75, fig. 9: 29). In Talish 
sites, including Toul (Fig. 1, no. 5) this type is closely associated with 
bimetallic “ear pommel" swords (see Moorey 1971: 79). In Tomadjan 
(tomb 14) (Samadi 1959: 32, fig. 30d; Haerinck 1988, Pls. 72) and Toul 
(tomb 1) (Fig. 1, no. 24) openwork pendant of concentric circles with ser- 
rated edges were also associated with this type, which I think in both cases 
is a result of later burials. 

Haerinck (1988: 70) is of the opinion that this type began to be pro- 
duced in Iron I and was then made of bronze and continued to be produced 
in Iron Age II (bimetallic examples) or even III (iron examples). On the 
basis of association of this type with a fibula in tomb 14 at Tomadjan, 
however, Medvedskaya (1982: 75) dates the type to 850-800 B.C and 
Moorey (1971: 79) to the 9% -8*, century B.C. The association of a fibula 
with this type of sword/dagger in tomb 14 at Tomadjan, however, is more 
likely a result of the reuse of the grave in Iron Age III/IV (cf. Haerinck 
1988: 65, 69). In my opinion, these bimetallic, “cotton-reel” pommel swords 
of tomb 1 at Toul can be attributed to the 10% -9%, century B.C. 

Among other weapon types at Toul one can point to a bronze sword/ 
dagger with a long and tapering blade, pronounced midribs and parallel 
blood channels (nos. 1, 3). In one instance, (no. 3) the dagger has a solid- 
cast hilt with penannular guard. The vertically ribbed hilt has encircling 
ridge bands at the top and herringbone pattern ridges at the base. The pom- 
mel has been lost. According to similar examples that have been reported 


! Tomadjan produced two examples of this type, one entirely in bronze (tomb 14) 
another one made of iron (tomb 34) (see Samadi 1959: 40, 46, figs. 34, 36, 42). 
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from Northwest Iran with unknown provenance, the pommel, however, may 
well have been a conical, hollow-cast one, which can be seen in a bimetallic 
sword/dagger form the same tomb at Toul (no.2). Similar examples have 
been discovered at Ghalakuti I cemetery (Fukai & Ikeda 1971: Pl. LXXVI, 
no.92; PI. LI, no.12). This type of daggers/swords is probably originating 
at the end of the 274 millennium B.C. and was then made of bronze; it 
continued to be produced in the first centuries of the 1* millennium B.C. 
sometime with a bronze hilt and iron blade (cf. Moorey 1971:78, fig. 15: 
57). Bimetallic examples have also been reported from the same cemetery 
and possibly the same tomb at Toul (no. 1-2), where — I think — they can 
be dated to the first centuries of the 1* millennium B.C. as well. 

A third type of sword at Toul is a bimetallic sword with long, narrow, 
tapering iron blade which is cast-on to a bronze hilt. This hilt has an “ear” 
pommel with a semicircular opening in the center (no. 5). According to 
very similar examples from northern Iran the pommel may have had par- 
allel ridges across the back, but this feature can not be seen in Khalatbari's 
photograph (Khalatbari 2004b, fig. 53; here fig.1, no 5). The straight grip 
has a square section with a flat ridged band at the top. The base of the hilt 
extended below the square shoulder and has a double-pronged form, which 
secures the iron blade in place. 

This type of sword had a wide distribution in north and northwest Iran 
and especially in Talish area where they have mainly a bronze hilt and an 
iron blade (see Moorey 1971: 80-83, figs. 61-63; Medvedskaya 1982: 75, 
fig. 9:30; Muscarella 19888: 283). Some scholars (e.g Moorey 1977: 80; 
Muscarella: 1988: 283) argue that the north Iranian "ear" pommel type 
derived from Luristan flanged-hilt daggers in the central Zagros. However, 
Medvedskaya (1982: 75) postulates that the Talish bimetallic examples of 
this type directly descended from earlier bronze examples of Mugani area 
in former southeast Russian Azerbaijan. However, the dating of this type 
is not disputed among scholars and is always attributed to the Iron Age II 
or more precisely to the 10% -9" century B.C. (for related bibliography see 
Muscarella 1988: 283; Moorey 1971: 83). It can be seen that the quantity 
of bimetallic artifacts in Tomb 1 at Toul is quite large and this in itself is 
a characteristic of the Iron Age II period in northwestern Iran and other 
regions of the Near East (Pigott 1977: 220). 

Bronze spearheads with a long hollow socket and rivet holes at the base 
(no. 16, 17) are among the characteristic types of weapons in tomb 1 at 
Toul. In one instance (no. 17) a knob is created at the middle of the socket, 
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Fig.2. The interior face of the inscribed bracelet from Tomb 1, Toul cemetery. 


nearer to the square shoulders of the blade. This type has a triangular blade 
tapering towards the point. Traces of lines can be seen running down 
either side of the triangular sectioned (?) midrib. This type of spearhead is 
considerably longer than the other types in tomb 1 at Toul. A very simi- 
lar example has been reported from Ghalekuti II (Fukai & Ikeda 1971: 
Pl. XLIV, no. 2; Pl. XXVII, no. 5b). de Morgan has found similar exam- 
ples of this type in dolmen 3 at Agha-Evlar and Moorey (1971: 90) sug- 
gests a date of the 9" or 8" century B.C. for this type. 

A bronze socketed spearhead with a narrow leaf-shaped blade (no. 20) 
has also been found in tomb 1. The edges of the blade are heavily corroded 
and there are two rivet holes at the base of the socket. A similar example 
has been reported from Chir Chir and attributed to the Talish late Bronze 
Age (Moorey 1971: 88). 


Ornaments 


Perhaps the most interesting artifact to be found in tomb 1 at Toul is an 
inscribed bronze bracelet, penannular in form with several holes across the 
ring (fig. 1, no. 26; fig. 2). The ring is flat and two registers of clumsily 
incised herringbone patterns decorated its outer surface. The interior sur- 
face, however, has a rather fine, but heavily abraded Urartian inscription. 
The artifact has been split into two halves and then riveted together in 
antiquity. 

Bashash Kanzaq (2004: 89) transcribes and translates the inscription 
of the bracelet as follows:“[! a] r-gi8-ti-ni-Se uS-tü- [G-Se]” “the gift of 
Argishti” and believes (/bid.: 88) that the bracelet should be assigned to 
the reign of Argishti I, son of Menua (789-766 B.C). 

Razmju (2004: 95) however, suggests a different transcription and 
translation for the inscription. First he considers the broken bracelet as two 
separate parts. The left-hand piece in fig. 2 bears a text consisting of three 
signs which can be read as: "ar-gis-ti". Then he argues that since this is a 
personal name, the first part of the name is incomplete and a sign called 
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Winkelhaken is missing, broken from the left corner of the piece in the 
time of manufacturing the bracelet. 

The text of the second, right-hand piece read as follows: “ni-Se uS-tu?-ni”. 
Razmju believes that there is obviously a gap between the texts of the two 
pieces of the bracelet. Because the latter part of the text of the second 
piece (u$-tu?-ni) means “he dedicated”, but its former part (ni-$e) does not 
make sense, unless we assume that after the name of Argishti there has 
been another sign which is now invisible, covered under the overlapping, 
riveted edges of the ring. Therefore, he (Ibid.) concludes that it is highly 
expected that this missing sign is -hi. If it is true, the inscription as a whole 
read as follows: “™ar-gi8-ti[-hi]-ni-Se u8-tu’-ni” which Razmju translates 
as "[son of] Argishti dedicated". Hence, the inscription, he suggests, is 
referring to the son of Argishti I, most probably Sarduri II, who was ruling 
in Urartu from ca. 764-736 B.C. 

There are several reasons which show that the production of the 
bracelet was an afterthought and that the piece has not originally been 
designed as such by a metal smith. Rather it has possibly been part of an 
inscribed plaque for mounting on a temple wall or an inscription around 
a dedicated vessel, possibly for the chief Urartian god Khaldi. The first 
reason: the inscription does not fit round the ring and a small part of the 
beginning of the text is absent. Another reason: small part of the middle 
of the text seems to be covered by the overlapping, riveted edges of the 
bracelet. 

Secondly, there seems to have been used different techniques in ren- 
dering the clumsily incised patterns on the outer face and the rather fine 
inscription chased on the inner side of the ring. Moreover, several holes 
on the bracelet have partially damaged some cuneiform characters (fig. 2) 
which in turn shows that the holes have been made later than the inscription. 

Third, it would not be reasonable to argue that a scribe chased the 
inscription inside the ring of the bracelet, because it would not be visible 
when wearing. Above all, in contrast to Urartian bronze artifacts with royal 
inscription, which always show a high craftsmanship and artistic quality, 
the inscribed bracelet of Toul is rather grotesque. 

We do not know exactly how and when the piece arrived into the Toul 
region, through military invasions and as a looted object or as a trade 
good. However, the fact that the inscription of the piece has highly been 
abraded suggests that even after reaching into the Toul region and re-shap- 
ing as a bracelet, the piece must have been used for a relatively long time. 
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Eventually it was deposited as а burial good long after primary production. 
Therefore, the piece must have reached the region long after the reign of 
Sarduri П or even possibly later, sometimes after the collapse of the Urart- 
ian kingdom. Also, because other objects of the Toul cemetery do not show 
Urartian influence at all. Accordingly, the presence of this bracelet in tomb 
1 at Toul is neither an indication of Urartian influence over the art of the 
region nor can it be considered as Leitfossil for dating the Toul and Mar- 
lik complexes. 


Tomb 1 has also produced a number of remarkable jewellery and gold- 
works. Among them one can point to eight silver toggle pins?. They can 
be divided into two general groups: one group consisting of 3 pins has 
mushroom-shaped heads and ‘bead and reel’ incised patterns on the shank 
(fig. 1, no. 31). There is a small hole about one-third of the way down 
the shank of this group. Very similar gold pins with the same design have 
been discovered from tomb 50 and 10 at Marlik (Negahban 1996: 187) 
and many other similar examples are attributed to the Amlash region as 
well. Maxwell-Hyslop (1971: 191, Pls. 138-9) proposes a date between 
the 13^ -12* century B.C. for this type of dress pins. The second group has 
conical heads and twisted design around the shanks. Like the former group 
there is a hole on the shank, above which incised decorations are placed. 
Both groups of pins have been found in association and are more likely 
contemporary. 

Amongst the most striking pieces in tomb 1 we can cite: carnelian 
beads together with rock crystal, silver (?) coiled or spiral wire and fluted 
melon-shaped gold beads, as well as round pendants in sheet gold with the 
design of a six-pointed star and a central boss, sometimes with smaller 
bosses between each ray of the star and central curved-over loop at the top 
for suspension (fig. 1, nos. 28-29). In Marlik similar 'star pendants' can be 
seen in the inventory of tombs 12, 15, 23, and 50, where they possibly 
served as amuletic pieces (Vahdati 2005: 166-168). Melon-shaped gold 
beads, however, has only been reported in tomb 50 and gold beads of 
coiled wire in tombs 10, 45 and 50. In the Caspian area this type of spiral 
and melon-shaped gold beads have been found at Ghalekuti I, tomb A-V 
(Egami er al. 1965: PI. LVII, no. 81; Fukai & Ikeda 1971: Pl. XXXIV, 


? The excavator of the cemetery, however, describes them as “hair-binder” (Mouband) 
(2004: 32). 
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no. 2а-с, 3a-b), where they can be dated to Iron I period (see Haerinck 
1988: 74). Similar beads in silver have also been reported at Vadjalik 
in Talish region and in Maxwell-Hyslop opinion indicating *some kind of 
direct contact’ between Mesopotamian and northwestern Iranian jewellers?. 

The inventory of the tomb also included eight penannular plain and 
strip twisted gold earrings and a small gold vase (fig. 1, no. 22, 27). This 
strange gold vase has a cylindrical form broadening at the base with crude 
punched circle decorations around the body and a design like twisted 
snakes at the base. In contrast to other gold pieces of the tomb, this gold 
vase shows a low and primitive craftsmanship and except for a very faint 
similarity in form with a tall bronze cup with concave sides form tomb A-V 
at Ghalekuti I (Fukai & Ikeda 1971: PI. LII, No.13), to my knowledge not 
paralleled in the art of ancient Iran. Penannular plain and strip twisted 
earrings, however, have their parallels in Marlik* and at Tell Ajjul in 
Palestine and in both cases they have been dated to around the middle 
of the second millennium B.C. (Maxwell-Hyslop 1971; Negahban 1996: 
172-3, colour plate XXVIII B). 

Therefore, according to the above typological analysis, most of weapon 
types in Tomb 1 at Toul are datable to around 10*-9* century B.C., while 
jewellery types are more likely belonging to the last centuries of the sec- 
ond millennium B.C. However, as regard to the jewellery and beads, it 
is important to keep in mind that the use of these items for dating pur- 
poses is dangerous and can produce extremely misleading results (Max well- 
Hyslop 1971: 34). Gold objects with intrinsic value and sometimes amuletic 
significance can become treasured and handed over through generations. 
They may eventually be deposited much later than the time of their pro- 
duction. For the same reason, hoards of jewellery often contain beads of 
different periods and so can only give us a terminus ante quem for the find 
(Ibid.). 


3 It would be interesting to note that some pieces in tomb 50 at Marlik (e.g fluted 
melon-shaped beads, silver beads of coiled wire, star pendants and a winged monster with 
two lion’s head holding a sphinx in each hand, featured on a silver vessel with gold spout 
and inlay) have their prototypes in Mesopotamia and may reflect cultural contacts between 
Mesopotamia and the Caspian area (see Calmeyer 1982: 341-42; 1987/90: 428; Maxwell- 
Hyslop 1971: 20, 191). 

* In Marlik plain examples have been excavated in tombs 10 and 16 and strip twisted 
ones in tombs 23 and 50. 
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An openwork bronze pendant, which consisted of two concentric circles, 
comes also from tomb 1 (no. 24). The small central circle joins to the outer 
by seven spokes; one 15 thicker than the others. The outer edge of each cir- 
cle is serrated, except for where the thickest spoke joins to the outer circle. 

This type of pendant is abundant in Gilan and has been reported form 
late Iron Age contexts in Ghalekuti I (Egami et a/ 1965: Pl. LXXIV, 
no. 20), Vaske (Khalatbari 2004a: РІ.6:3; Color Plate 41:3) and tomb 14 
at Tomadjan (Samadi 1959, fig.30; Haerinck 1988, pl. 72). Moorey (1971: 
236) suggests a date between the 6" and 4" century B.C. for this type of 
pendants. In tomb 1 at Toul, this type of pendant is probably belonging to 
the late Iron III or early Iron Age IV period and has been deposited with 
the inscribed bracelet. 


Conclusion 


Typological analysis of the burial goods of tomb 1 at Toul shows that this is 
a heterogeneous assemblage with materials belonging to a rather long span 
of time ranging from Iron Age II to IV. This discrepancy in the inventory of 
the tomb on the one hand and the very poorly preserved skeletal remains of 
seven bodies with different orientation on the other hand is evidently indi- 
cating to a secondary interment in the tomb. The occurrence of secondary 
burial(s) in tomb 1 at Toul finds support in Khalatbari's description of the 
finds of the tomb (2004: 31) that “...there were masses of objects scattered 
all over the surface of the tomb". Typological analysis of the finds of the 
tomb shows that the bulk of burial goods are belonging to Iron Age II, some- 
time around the 10%-9® century B.C. Some items, including the inscribed 
bracelet and openwork bronze pendant, however, must have been placed 
in the tomb several centuries later, when the tomb was re-used sometime 
around the 6"-5" century B.C. Therefore, contrary to Khalatbari's conclu- 
sion, the inscribed bracelet at Toul cemetery neither is a precise chronologi- 
cal indicator nor an indication of Urartian influence over art of the region. 
The latter is also corroborated by the pottery finds of the site, because the 
characteristic Urartian ceramic forms are absent in the Toul cemetery. 
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Abstract: Kul Tarike Cemetery lies in the rolling hilly landscape of northern 
Kurdestan, in the Zagros Mountains. In 2001 and 2003 the site was sounded by 
archaeologists of the Iranian Center for Archaeological Research. During the two 
seasons 10 graves were uncovered, three of them having been plundered previ- 
ously. The tomb pits have been cut through the loose bedrock, and were capped 
by large slabs. In each grave there were usually one or two burials with various 
funerary gifts, including ceramic vessels, silver, iron and bronze objects, beads, 
and so on. Preliminary observations on the Kul Tarike assemblage, especially 
ceramics, suggest a Mannaean date for the cemetery. 


Keywords: Iran, Kurdistan, Kul Tarike, cemetery, Mannaean, Iron Age. 


Kurdestan Province in the Zagros Mountains is one of the least archaeo- 
logically known regions in western Iran. The available data are essentially 
limited to two well known archaeological sites, Ziwiye and Karaftoo cave 
(Fig. 1). Ziwiye is famous for its treasure of gold, silver, and ivory objects 
found in a bathtub shaped coffin, discovered presumably by a local shep- 
herd in 1947. Parts are now in several museum collections in Iran and 
America. Stylistic analyses date the Ziwiye objects to the Mannaean period, 
ca. 7^ century B.C. 

After the Iranian revolution of 1979, systematic works began at this 
hill-top fortified fortress; as a result most of the ground plans of the con- 
text of the finds, most importantly, its 16 columned hypostyle hall, became 
available (Motamedi 1997). 

Karaftoo Cave, located 15 km east of Ziwiye, was first reported in 1818 
by Ker Porter, and was later published in some detail by Sir Aurel Stein 
(1940). This labyrinth form cave consisted of several rock-cut rooms with 
nice doorways and arcs, as well as a natural passage that penetrates deep 
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into the cave. А Greek inscription is carved on the stone lintel of one of its 
rooms’ entrances. This two-line inscription informs the reader that the place 
was dedicated to Herakles. 


Karaftoo Cave had never been excavated until 1997, when systematic 
archaeological investigations were initiated by the Iranian Cultural Heritage 
and Tourism Organization (ICHTO). From December 2000 to January 2001 
we began a new series of investigations in Karaftoo and its immediate 
landscape. In addition to sounding in several parts of the cave, we made 
short-term surveys in the vicinity of the cave to have an understanding 
about the types and distribution of the sites in the area. In our surveys we 
discovered several sites within a few km from Karaftoo Cave. In the second 
season in Sep.-Oct. 2001, we sounded four surveyed sites of Belak Avi, 
Kohne Deh, Kani Mikaiil Cave, and the Kul Tarike Cemetery. Among 
these, Kul Tarike proved more promising and we therefore decided to con- 
tinue its excavations in Dec. 2003. To date, the preliminary results of the 
sounding at Kani Mikaiil cave are published (Roustaei er al. 2002; Rous- 
taei & Rezvani 2002). Here, we briefly describe the results of our two sea- 
sons of excavations at Kul Tarike Cemetery. 


The Site and its environs 


With an elevation of more than 2000 m above sea level, Kul Tarike Ceme- 
tery lies in the rolling hills landscape of northern Kurdestan (Fig. 1). 
This area is famous for its harsh winters and heavy snow fall. No major 
river runs through the region, but high precipitation makes dry farming 
possible and provides excellent pastures for animals. As a rule, dry farm- 
ing and animal husbandry form the basis for the region's subsistence 
economy. 

Kul Tarike Cemetery is located about 1 km southwest of Youzbash 
Kandi village, 5 km south of Karaftoo Cave, and about 50 km north of the 
provincial town of Divan Dareh. It lies on a gentle slope overlooking a 
small perennial stream flowing to the north (Fig. 2; Pl. 1). Another small 
stream flows northwards about 100 m west of the cemetery. The western 
part of the cemetery slopes down to a rather flat ground, about 2 ha in 
size (Pl. 1 bottom). No surface indication of the graves was apparent on this 
slope to suggest the probable extension of the cemetery, and its discovery 
was made possible because of a number of holes excavated by tomb robbers. 
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ig. 1. Map with the location of Kul Tarik 
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Here, we found surface scatter of sherds and some stone artifacts and frag- 
ments of metal objects (Pl. 2 top). We also found remains of several stone 
alignments that suggested solid buildings once existed on the flat part. The 
northern and western parts of this flat area, with a raised portion on the 
northwestern corner, terminate at the rock cliffs that overlook the streams. 


The Excavations 


During the two seasons of excavations we uncovered 10 graves, of which 
three (Graves 1-3) had already been plundered. Grave 1 was looted com- 
pletely but we were able to recover some whole and fragmentary objects 
from the excavated dirt of Graves 2 and 3. In the 15% season, just 20-50 cm 
below the top soil we reached the outline of six more burials in an area of 
about 500 m? (Pl. 2 bottom). In the 2™ season we continued excavating the 
top soil in an area of about 50 m? where we found one more burial. In most 
cases the surface indication of the graves, after scratching the thin layer of 
surface soil, consisted of one or more large limestone slabs that capped the 
burial pit. 


Tomb Structure 


In general, the structure of the burials is rather simple. All but two exca- 
vated graves were dug out in the weather-fractured loose light gray bedrock 
(Pl. 3). The bedrock is very fine grained, homogeneous, brittle and with low 
density (1.05 gr/cm?), characteristics that made excavating it rather easy to 
accommodate the burials. The burial pit of Grave 9 was made simply by lay- 
ing some cobble and boulder-sized angular stones to define the grave area 
(Pl. 5 bottom). The burial pit of Grave 10, however, was made by setting 
vertically in the ground some large rectangular stone slabs, about 50x100 cm 
(Fig. 3, Pl. 6-7). Except for Grave 9, the other graves are rectangular in plan, 
with an average measurement of 200 x 100 x 100 cm. Grave 9 was in the 
shape of an irregular ellipse. The graves were usually covered by limestone 
slabs, up to 1 x 2 m, some weighing more than half a ton (Pl. 5 top). 


The Burials 


Each grave usually contained a single skeleton, but graves with two skele- 
tons (e.g. Grave 3) also occurred. In Grave 5, however, though no skeleton 
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Fig. 3. Plan of grave 10 (compare PI. 6). 


was found, we recovered a bronze finger-ring, bronze plaque, some sherds, 
and three small stone beads. Because of the tectonic movement, in most 
cases the original position of the dead was unclear. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence in Grave 7 and the position of bones in some other graves suggest а 
flexed position (PI. 4). 

The same factor is responsible for the uncertainty in the original spatial 
location of the funerary objects. Judging by the less disturbed Graves 7 
and 8, most of the objects may have been placed at the head of the dead. 
Grave 10 is an exception; here most of the grave goods were found well 
outside the grave walls rather than inside the burial pit (Fig. 3; Pl. 6-7). 


The Funerary Gifts 


The richness and types of materials found in the graves vary considerably, 
indicating the existence of socio-economic ranking among the dead. For 
instance, one of the richest burials of the cemetery is Grave 8 with 5 intact 
ceramic vessels, 12 intact and fragmentary bronze fibulae, a bronze plaque, 
4 decorative bronze pins, a small bronze bead, a glazed spindle whorl, 
7 cowry shells, 14 pieces iron, and more than 300 stone beads of different 
colors and sizes (Pl. 8-9; Table 1). The following is a brief description of 
the funerary deposits. 
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The Pottery 


The pottery assemblage of Kul Tarike Cemetery consisted of 17 complete 
vessels and many sherds. In our discussion we have included the small 
surface sherd collection from the flat area west of the cemetery itself, which 
shows good parallels with the ceramics found in the graves. Our ceramic 
classification is primarily based on surface color and treatment, the most 
characteristic aspects of the Kul Tarike ceramics. Nevertheless, we had to 
make some generalizations concerning the huge range of certain colors to 
simplify the ceramic classification. The ceramic assemblage of the ceme- 
tery and its adjacent area therefore could be classified into five general 
groups: Orange Ware, Red Ware, Gray-Black Ware, Cream Ware and 
Glazed Ware. With more than 50% of the entire assemblage, the Orange 
Ware is the most frequent. The Red Ware, Gray-Black Ware and Cream 
Ware constitute 10-13% of the entire assemblage. The Glazed Ware is 
restricted to just two complete vessels. It should be pointed out that this 
classification matches well with that suggested by Motamedi (1997:148- 
55) for the sherd assemblage of Ziwiye and also conforms to sherd groups 
suggested by Young (1965: 59-61). 


The Orange Ware. (PI. 21-23) 


As just mentioned, the most frequent pottery in the assemblage is an 
orange ware. Both the surface and paste are orange in color, which varies 
considerably from very pale to deep orange on different sherds. In some 
cases one could see orange and cream colors merge on the outer surface of 
the same vessel. Thin-walled examples of this group have a very fine sand 
inclusion, in some cases almost invisible, but sherds with thicker walls 
have coarse sand or are even tempered with grits. Similarly, unlike the 
thick-walled examples, fine vessels of this type are well baked. It is difficult 
to say with any certainty how these vessels were manufactured. While no 
clear sign of a wheel is evident on the sherds surfaces, concentric striations 
on some indicate the use of a wheel. 

Burnishing or smoothing is the most common surface treatment of this 
ware. In some examples burnishing resulted in a polished shining surface. 
Usually the outer surface is burnished; the inner surface either is left com- 
pletely untreated or only 1-2 cm below the inner rim is burnished. The 
burnishing marks are usually seen in rather parallel horizontal lines on the 
outer surface, but the neck parts of the jars have vertical strokes. On some 
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sherds the burnished surface is eroded, but traces of burnished strokes can 
still be seen. 

The most common shapes of this ware include small necked jars and 
bowls. Based on the shape of the base, small jars are divided into two 
groups of pointed and flat bases (PI. 21). The neck is primarily flaring 
in shape and in proportion to the overall height of the vessels is rather 
short. Bowls are also divided into two groups, simple and carinated bowls 
(Pl. 22). The mouth diameter of simple bowls varies considerably from 
8 to about 30 cm. The rims vary from simple to inverted, everted, over- 
hanged and thickened. The carinated bowls could also be divided into two 
groups according to the position of the carination on the body. In one group, 
the carination usually starts at a point slightly above the mid-section of 
the body. In the other group, the carination starts just below the rim. One 
exceptional example of this group is a handled bowl with a wide and deep 
carved groove on the inner bottom and small impressed circles around the 
mid-section of the body (PI. 10, pl. 22:9). 

In addition to the above forms, there are few sherds showing special 
forms. For instance, from Grave 10 we have several sherds, probably of 
the same vessel, that seem to belong to a basin (Pl. 11, pl. 23:1-2). The 
sherd fragments bear a deep carved decoration in the shape of chevrons 
and zigzags. An egg-shaped jar with a short neck (Pl. 23:3), a spouted ves- 
sel with two small lugs (Pl. 23:4), a miniature vessel with a lid (PI. 8d, 
23:8), and a necked jar with a nearly vertical spout (Pl. 23:5) are also 
included in this special group. 

A number of vessels made of orange ware bear geometric decorations, 
mainly incised and sometimes excised (Pl. 23:6-7, 9-13). The common 
motifs include hatched triangles suspended from a horizontal line and 
hatched lozenges confined between two horizontal lines. A few examples 
with excised decoration consist of a row of small circles around the mid- 
section of the vessels, mainly on bowls. In one case (Pl. 23:10) excised 
petal-shape decoration occurs on the interior surface of a carinated bowl. 


The Red Ware. (Pl. 24) 


The surface color of this ware makes it the most distinguished ware in the 
Kul Tarike ceramic assemblage. The color of the paste varies considerably 
from orange through brown to gray. The clay is usually tempered with 
medium to fine sand, sometimes invisible to the naked eye. In all examples, 
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both the outer and inner surfaces are covered with а deep red or thick 
maroon slip/wash. Very often burnishing has been applied over both sur- 
faces of the open forms. As no clear wheel mark is visible on the surface, 
the manufacturing technique may well be by hand. Almost all the sherds 
of this ware belong either to carinated bowls or necked jars (Pl. 24). Unlike 
the examples of the Orange Ware, the vessels of this type are plain. 


The Gray-Black Ware. (Pl. 25) 


The paste of this ware is primarily gray, but orange paste also occurs. 
In most cases the temper is almost invisible, but some show fine sand as 
tempering agent. The outer surface of nearly all the sherds shows sign of 
high burnishing that extends for a few cm to the inner surface. As with the 
orange and red wares, carinated bowls are the most frequent form in this 
group. There are, however, some rim sherds which may belong to vessels 
with narrow openings and one to a unique form of spouted jar (Pl. 25:1), 
showing a sophisticated incised decoration on the upper part of the body. 


The Cream Ware. (Pl. 26:1-11) 


Despite the appellation, the surface color actually ranges from cream 
through buff to beige. The paste is usually orange, and the temper is either 
fine sand or almost invisible. Very often both surfaces of the open forms 
are either burnished or smoothed. The common forms, as the above groups, 
are carinated bowls and small jars. No incised or excised decoration is 
seen on the examples of this ware, but the only painted example of the Kul 
Tarike ceramic assemblage belongs to this group (Pl. 26:8). It is a frag- 
mentary small necked jar with two sets of four and three painted lines on 
the shoulder and on the mid-section of the vessel. 


The Glazed Ware. (Pl. 12-13, 26:12-13) 


Two complete glazed small jars, one from Grave 7 and the other from 
Grave 10 have been found. The former is a small necked jar with a spher- 
ical body and a flaring rim (Pl. 12, 26:13). The entire outer surface and 
part of the inner surface to the middle of the neck is covered with glaze. 
The overall glaze, as shown on the lower half of the spherical body and the 
neck, is not monotone in color and seems to be a mixture of several shades 
of green and blue. The upper half of the body is decorated with a 9-petaled 
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flower design hanging from the neck. The petals are painted in different 
colors of cream, milky white and light green and outlined with black lines, 
which somewhat have sunk in the body. The surface is somewhat uneven 
and primarily crackled. 

The glazed vessel from Grave 10 is a small short-necked jar with a 
rather pear shaped body and thick and narrow rim, only 1 cm in diameter 
(Pl. 13, 26:12). The outer surface and part of the inner surface from the 
rim to the middle of the neck is glazed. The original blue-green glaze is 
mostly flaked off and heavy secondary clay coating covers most of the 
surface. In some parts patches of yellowish cream glaze is seen on the sur- 
face, which may have been applied underneath the main blue-green glaze. 
The base of the vessel is neither flat nor pointed, so that it could not stand 
without support. 


The Bronze Objects 


The excavated graves of Kul Tarike Cemetery produced a small number of 
intact and fragmentary bronze objects of various types, including plaques, 
fibulae, decorative pins, awls, needles, vessels, finger rings and rivets. The 
plaques can be divided into two types based on surface decorations. Type 1 
illustrates a very stylized seated human being (Pl. 14a). Vertically divided 
into three parts, this type of plaque consisted of a rather triangular head that 
joins two superimposed ellipses, the lower one being larger. The examples 
of this type are very thin (0.5-1 mm) and range in height from 43 to 
46 mm; the lower ellipse is 25-26 mm wide. The back of these plaques 
behind the triangular and upper elliptical part is furnished with two small 
pierced projections, presumably for sewing to the dress. 

So far the only example of Type 2 is found associated with Grave 10 
offerings. It has a simple shape. The upper ellipse leads down to a rather 
rectangular shaft which is semi-rounded (Pl. 14b). Lengths of this type 
range from 26 to 29 mm, width of the elliptical part is about 15 mm, and 
the thickness about 0.5 to 0.8 mm. As with the examples of Type 1, there 
are two small projections behind with two associated holes. 

The fibulae (PI. 9a, 15a and b) could be divided into two types; one 
type with a hemispherical upper part and the other with elongated semi- 
elliptical upper part and a longitudinal linear projection. The largest one 
is 42 mm in length and the smallest 26 mm. So far fibulae occurred only 
in Grave 8. 
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АП our four decorative pins were found in Grave 8 (PI. 9b). They are 
4-5 mm thick and vary in length from 103 to 106 mm. The upper part 
of the pins is flat and circular in shape, with a diameter of 13-14 mm. 
А round projection is furnished below the flat surface, under which а 
4-spoke projection is applied. Five to seven concentric incised circles 
occur below this decorative tip. 

Two awls were found in Graves 4 and 6. The one from Grave 4 is 
153 mm long; its thickness at the mid-section is 5 mm and bears a hole 
15 mm from its top (PI. 15c). À 5 mm deep groove at its upper end pro- 
vides the only decorative feature. Another needle found in Grave 6 is 
84 mm long and 2 mm thick (PI. 15d). 

The collection of bronze objects includes two vessels, both found in 
Grave 7, one of the richest. One of these vessels is an intact simple small 
bowl (Pl. 16a); it measures 90 mm in mouth diameter, 29 mm in height, and 
2 mm in rim thickness. The other is a fragment of a straight sided vessel 
(PI. 16b). The exact diameter of its mouth, of course, could not be mea- 
sured, but it seems to range from 150 to 190 mm. It has a flat base and its 
height is about 55 mm. 

In addition to the above objects, there are other bronze objects in 
the assemblage of Kul Tarike Cemetery, including a finger ring and 
a small rivet, both from Grave 10, and a needle from Grave 6. The 
diameter of the finger-ring is 19 mm and its width is 10 mm (Pl. 15f). 
There are two small holes at the edges of both tips. The rivet was 
found associated with a decorative disc shaped object, probably from 
ivory (Pl. 20d). The rivet was laid in a small hole at the center of the 
decorative disc. The length of the needle is 84 mm and it has a small 
hole at its end (PI. 15e). 


The Iron and Silver Objects 


Next to bronze, objects made of iron were the most frequent, though usu- 
ally fragmentary and in a bad state of preservation. Iron objects and pieces 
occurred in almost all graves, except in Graves 1 and 2, which had been 
already plundered and grave 4. Grave 7 is the richest in iron objects, 
including three rather intact knives, a finger ring, five fragmented hollow 
rods, more than 500 grams of unidentified pieces and a 285 mm long dagger 
(Pl. 17). Part of the handle seems to have been broken and the preserved 
part is about 40 mm long (Pl. 17a). The knives' lengths are 178, 210 and 
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212 mm (РІ. 17b, c, and d). Two of them have small rivet shaped projections 
at their hilts, presumably to accommodate the handle. The finger ring 
(PI. 17e) is heavily corroded and therefore its original diameter is not known 
but at its present state, the inner diameter is 15 mm and the outer diameter 
is 23 mm. In Grave 9 was found a corroded iron pin, 90 mm in length 
(PI. 18c). In Grave 10 were found a knife blade and a knife handle, 99 and 
87 mm in length respectively (Pl. 18a-b). In Graves 3, 5, 6 and 8 only 
unidentified iron pieces were found. 

So far, the silver objects found at the cemetery include only four ear- 
rings and a small coil (Pl. 18d-g; Table 1). Three of the earrings have two 
twisted rounds and their diameter range from 23 to 27 mm; the fourth ear- 
ring is in the shape of a simple ring, 15 mm in diameter. The small silver 
coil, in the shape of a truncated bi-conical, was found in Grave 4; its length 
is 8 mm and its diameter at both ends and middle part are 2.5 and 4 mm 
respectively. 


The Stone Objects 


Beads are the most common stone objects among the funerary goods 
(Table 1). They differ considerably from one another in material and 
color (Pl. 19a). The most frequent are light blue and green cylindrical 
beads, but examples of cubic beads also occur. In Grave 7 a pierced 
whetstone made of sandstone was found. Its dimension is 85 x 24 x 10 mm 
(Pl. 20a). 

A stone spindle whorl was found in the Grave 4 (Pl. 20b). Its diameter 
is 30 mm. The 5 mm central hole still hold, miraculously, a fragment of 
the wooden rod of the spindle. 

The most interesting stone artifact among the funerary objects is a seal 
from Grave 10 (Pl. 19b). This seal is probably made of basalt; it is semi- 
cylindrical in shape, with one side convex and the other side flat. It is 
23 mm long and 14.5 mm wide tapering to 11.5 mm on the opposite end. 
Its thickness at the upper part is 10.5 mm and at the lower part 6.5 mm. 
The seal is pierced longitudinally. Its convex side bears a carving in the 
shape of a stylized human face. The flat side of the design, bordered by a 
hatched line, consists of what seems to be a dancing man wearing a radial 
crown or head dress and holding a dagger in his left hand. In the center of 
the flat side a hole that links with the longitudinal hole is provided. This 
hole is made in the waist of the man. 
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Miscellanea 


Among the grave goods, there are several objects made of materials other 
than what is described above. Among the most interesting are two decora- 
tive ivory radial flat discs associated with Grave 10 (PI. 20d). Their diam- 
eter is 28 mm and a small bronze rivet is seen in the center. The decorated 
side of this object bears a 14-petalled flower motif and the other side is 
plain. 

A light blue glazed spindle whorl, 24 mm in diameter, was found in 
Grave 8 (PI. 20c). Eight polygon-shape unglazed areas are reserved on the 
convex surface of the object. 

Associated with Graves 3 and 8 were several decorative cowry shells 
(PI. 8g). Perforations on the back of these objects suggest that they were 
used as pendants. 

In addition to the above items, several pieces of wood were found in 
Grave 7. Their fragmentary state makes it impossible to determine their 
original shape or use. 


Concluding Remarks 


The comparative analysis of the ceramic assemblage, and other items as 
well, of Kul Tarike Cemetery leaves little doubt as to its Mannaean date, 
i.e., around the 7% century B.C. The ceramic assemblage of the cemetery 
has close parallels among the sherds published from the famous Mannaean 
fortress site of Ziwiye, some 15 km west of Kul Tarike. The similarities 
between the ceramic assemblages of these two sites primarily are found 
in the examples of the burnished Orange Ware with incised decorations. 
For instance, a small spouted jar from Grave 9 is nearly identical to a jar 
from Ziwiye (cf. Pl. 23:5 with Ghirshman 1964, PI. 170). Kul Tarike ves- 
sels with incised decoration in the shape of hatched triangles and plain 
or hatched lozenges attached to parallel lines on the shoulder of vessels 
(Fig. Pl. 23:6-7, 9-13) have excellent parallels at Ziwiye (Motamedi 1997, 
Р]. 54). Moreover, the form and outline of the designs of the glazed jar 
found in Grave 7 are closely matched with a number of similar jars from 
Ziwiye (cf. Pl. 26:13 with Motamedi 1997, PI. 55: 37 and Ghirshman 1979, 
Pl. XXII: 5; 1964, Pl. 398). Examples of Kul Tarike Red Ware also show 
close similarities with one of the major ceramic groups of Ziwiye (Motamedi 
19977153, PL 58). 
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Qalaichi, а fortified site 8 km NE of Bukan city,! is another Mannaean 
site in the region that provides good parallels with Kul Tarike. The cari- 
nated bowls from Qalaichi, for example, are identical to those from Kul 
Tarike (Kargar 2005, Fig. 14). 

Further parallels for Kul Tarike ceramics can be found in the pottery 
reported from the first millennium site of Zendan-e Soleiman, some 50 km 
further north. For instance, carinated bowls of Kul Tarike are closely com- 
parable with the examples in the ceramic assemblage of Zendan-i Soleiman 
(von der Osten and Naumann 1961, Taf. 50). 

The pottery forms and types found in the cemetery are matched closely 
to those found in the adjacent flat ground with stone alignments. While 
more investigation is needed to clarify the nature of the stone alignments, 
it 18 a strong possibility that this adjacent area was the site of the settle- 
ment of the cemetery's occupants, though admittedly a small. 

Some bronze items of Kul Tarike are closely comparable with objects 
of Ziwiye, among them decorative pins (Ghirshman 1979, Pls. II: 8, IV: 
9 & 10), fibulae (Ibid, PI. III: 5), and ivory disc (Ibid, PI. XII: 3, 5 & 6, 
Р]. XIV: 3). 

To date, Kul Tarike is one of the rare examples of a Mannaean cemetery 
excavated in Kurdestan.? Although just 10 graves have been opened in our 
excavations, now we have sample data on the funerary practices of the Man- 
naeans. With further work in the future at Kul Tarike Cemetery and similar 
sites, we can have a better understanding on some aspects of social and eco- 
nomic hierarchy in the Mannaean society and on their mortuary practices. 
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Pl. 1. Top: General view of Kul Tarike cemetery (right) and Youzbashkandi village. 
Bottom: Flat area west of the cemetery. 
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Pl. 2. Top: A surface stone artefact. 
Bottom: Scratched area and revealed graves, flat area behind the tent. 
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Pl. 3. The fractured nature of the bedrock in which graves were dug out; 
grave nr. 3. 
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PI. 4. Position of grave goods in grave nr. 7. 
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Pl. 5. Top: Removing capstone of the graves. Bottom: Grave nr. 9. 
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Pl. 7. Grave nr. 10. 
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Pl. 8. Finds assemblage of grave nr. 8: ceramics, shells and beads. 
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Pl. 9. Finds assemblage of grave nr. 8: bronze and iron. 
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PI. 10. Carinated bowl from grave nr. 9. 
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PI. 11. Pieces of a ceramic basin with deep incisions from grave nr. 10. 
Note the hollow in the base of the vessel. 
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PI. 12. Glazed jar of grave nr. 7. 
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Р]. 13. Glazed jar of grave nr. 10. 
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Р]. 14. Plaques type 1 (top) and type 2 (bottom). 
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PI. 15. Bronze grave goods: a-b. Fibulae from grave nr. 8; 
c-d. pins from graves nr. 4 and 6; e. needle from grave nr. 6; 
f. finger ring from grave nr. 10. 
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Р]. 16. Bronze vessels from grave nr. 7. 
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Р]. 17. Iron artifacts of grave nr. 7. 
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Pl. 18. a-b. Iron objects from grave nr. 10; c. Iron object from grave nr. 9; 
d-g. Silver objects. 
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Р]. 19. Top: various stone beads. Bottom: 
Semi cylindrical seal from grave nr. 10. 
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Pl. 20. a. Wetstone; b. Spindle whorl with remains of wood; 
c. Glazed spindle whorl from grave nr. 8; d. decorative object of ivory with 
small bronze rivet from grave nr. 10 
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Pl. 21. Orange ware: Jars. 
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Pl. 23. Orange ware: Incised and special forms. 
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Р]. 24. Red ware. 
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Pl. 25. Gray-Black ware. 
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ÉTUDE TECHNIQUE ET INTERPRÉTATIONS 
DU MONUMENT RUPESTRE DE QADAMGAH (FARS) 


PAR 


Jean-Claude BESSAC 
(CNRS, UMR 5140, Lattes, France) 


Abstract: Discovered in 1881, in the southeastern part of Kuh-e-Rahmat (Fars) 
massif, above a spring, the rock-cut monument of Qadamgah still is the matter of 
archaeological discussions regarding its nature: unfinished tomb or cultual monu- 
ment? The present study focuses mainly on the topic of rock-cutting techniques 
and shows that this monument is indeed finished. It has been achieved in one of 
the most fractured areas of the rocky massif, which explains its numerous repairs 
through facings, already during its creation. The site's function is therefore very 
likely cultual and related to the presence of the spring. The hypothesis of a funer- 
ary function may then be rejected. 


Keywords: rock-cut monument, quarrying, stone cutting, Achaemenid cultual 
monument, Fars, building site organization 


1. Présentation générale du monument 


1.1. Situation générale et conditions de l'intervention 


Le monument rupestre de Qadamgah est implanté à l'extrémité sud-est du 
massif de Kuh-e-Rahmat qui se poursuit vers le nord-ouest jusqu'à Persé- 
polis et un peu au-delà. Il est d'ailleurs constitué d'un méme calcaire trés 
dur dans les deux sites. Mais à Qadamgah, la structure rupestre est taillée 
dans une zone du massif beaucoup plus fissurée qu'à l'emplacement des 
grandes tombes rupestres de la capitale achéménide. Cet ouvrage est donc 
trés altéré par le temps et les hommes, ce qui complique les recherches sur sa 
forme, sa fonction initiale et explique la variété des controverses à son sujet!. 


! Je tiens à remercier R. Boucharlat qui, aprés m'avoir exposé la problématique de ce 
site, m'a confié cette étude technique ainsi que toute la documentation et les moyens néces- 
saires pour la réaliser. Mes remerciements vont également à S. Gondet pour son aide sur le 
terrain et à C. Huguenot pour ses traductions, notamment du résumé et des mots clés. Mes 
remerciements vont également au Centre iranien de recherche archéologique pour l'auto- 
risation de ce séjour d'étude dans la région et au Research Center of Persepolis-Pasarga- 
dae pour l'accueil à Persépolis. 
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Depuis sa découverte et son relevé en 1881 par H. L. Wells (1883: 138- 
163), ce monument isolé a fait l’objet de plusieurs descriptions sommaires, 
commentaires et hypothèses?. Ces diverses analyses ont surtout privilégié les 
parallèles avec les réalisations rupestres de Persépolis et sa région. Aucune 
de ces approches du problème ne semble cependant avoir pris en compte, 
à leur juste valeur, les indices techniques. C’est donc avant tout le point 
de vue du spécialiste du travail de la pierre qui primera dans ces lignes en 
espérant faciliter ainsi de réelles investigations archéologiques qui restent 
à réaliser. 

Les observations du site ont été effectuées en mai 2005, en compagnie 
de Sébastien Gondet, dans le cadre de la Mission conjointe Iran-France de 
Persépolis-Marv Dasht. Notre visite a été trop bréve pour entreprendre un 
relevé de toutes les mesures nécessaires et noter de maniére exhaustive 
tous les détails qui auraient permis de proposer une nouvelle description 
générale trés précise du monument. Il semble utile, néanmoins, de livrer ici 
quelques nouvelles remarques, principalement techniques, pour enrichir le 
débat au sujet des interprétations proposées jusqu'à maintenant sur ce 
monument. Au-delà de ce point de vue inédit, la présente contribution vise 
aussi à sensibiliser les archéologues en faveur d'une étude compléte 
et détaillée de ce monument tout à fait atypique, malgré son apparence 
presque banale dans le voisinage des tombeaux rupestres de Persépolis. Mis 
à part quelques mesures complémentaires de détails prises sur place, les 
dimensions générales qui seront rappelées dans cette nouvelle description 
sont celles déjà signalées dans les études précédentes. Elles varient sensi- 
blement selon les points de mesure choisis comme référence; elles doi- 
vent donc étre considérées seulement comme un ordre de grandeur. Seule 
une opération de relevé de l'ensemble des structures à l'aide d'instruments 
topographiques précis pourrait combler correctement cette lacune. 


1.2. Les caractéres techniques de la roche 


Le monument est situé juste au-dessus d'une source pérenne qui forme 
une sorte de mare, à sa base, au contact de la plaine (PI. I). Au-dessus de 
l'ouvrage, parallélement à celui-ci, à trois ou quatre métres en arriére de sa 
facade, une faille presque verticale de 1,50 à 1,70 m de large, est remplie 


? Vanden Berghe 1953: 7-8, pl. V; id. 1954: 408, pl. LXXXIX; id. 1959: 45, fig. 10; 
id. 1968: 34; Gullini 1964: 249; Mostafavi 1978: 27-28, fig. 93; Schippmann 1971: 167- 
169 & 514; Calmeyer 1975:110, n. 64; Boucharlat 1979; Kleiss 1993:161-164, pl. 51-53. 
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de calcite. Sa présence signale l'importante activité karstique ancienne de 
ce secteur de l'extrémité sud-est de cette chaine. L'affleurement de cette 
calcite, un peu plus tendre que la roche calcaire encaissante, crée une sorte 
de grande saignée en pente douce vers la plaine qui peut faire penser à 
l'aménagement d'une voie rupestre. En réalité, il n'en est rien, bien que 
ce passage naturel soit traditionnellement utilisé par des piétons et des 
animaux de bát en son état naturel. Il est sür aussi que cette présence de 
matériau discordant dans le massif entraine une faiblesse profonde de la 
roche. Celle-ci a dû être remarquée par les professionnels de l'architecture 
rupestre, dés l'Antiquité, leur interdisant tout creusement de structures 
souterraines à l'arriére du front supérieur de leur ouvrage. 

Considérée frontalement, la stratification de la roche accuse un pendage 
assez faible puisqu'il n'est incliné que de 7? environ. Beaucoup plus génant 
pour la taille d'une ceuvre rupestre sont les nombreux joints de stratifica- 
tion trés ouverts. On compte en moyenne un joint majeur tous les deux 
mètres et des subdivisions plus fines, tous les 0,30 à 0,40 m; précisons que 
celles-ci fragilisent également la pierre. Dans le sens vertical, les fissures 
tectoniques les plus nettes sont espacées en moyenne de 2 m, mais là aussi, 
il existe de nombreuses microfissures dont l'espacement dans certains 
secteurs, notamment dans la partie supérieure du monument, est d'ordre 
décimétrique. Certaines de ces fissures sont peut-étre apparues postérieu- 
rement à la fin du chantier rupestre, en particulier à la suite de contraintes 
sismiques, mais la grande majorité de ces défauts existait déjà lors de la 
réalisation du monument. Si l'on ajoute à cela que ce calcaire est trés cas- 
sant sous les impacts d'outils, on devine combien la táche des tailleurs de 
pierres a dû être difficile, surtout dans les phases de finition. Soulignons 
également que la plupart de ces défauts sont trés évidents, méme pour des 
étrangers aux métiers de la pierre. Au cours des étapes préliminaires de 
dégagement des volumes généraux, ces faiblesses du calcaire dur local ont 
d'ailleurs été certainement mises à profit pour extraire de grands quartiers 
de roche. C'est donc en connaissance de cause que les commanditaires de 
cet ouvrage l'ont fait réaliser à cet emplacement. 


2. Caractéristiques techniques du monument 


2.1. La plate-forme inférieure 


L'ouvrage rupestre comprend trois niveaux qui étaient matérialisés initia- 
lement par trois plates-formes bien distinctes et non deux, contrairement à 
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ce que l’on observe sur la coupe établie lors de sa découverte, ce qui 
a induit en erreur les chercheurs suivants. Mais il est vrai que la partie 
inférieure a longtemps été cachée par l'eau et la végétation palustre, ce qui 
n'était plus le cas lors de notre passage?. L'ensemble de ces structures 
rupestres dessine en creux une série de trois parallélépipèdes sectionnés en 
diagonale par la pente locale du massif rocheux. La limite des sols du pre- 
mier et deuxiéme niveau ainsi que l'arrét de la paroi verticale inférieure 
et de la plus haute sont imposés par le profil géologique du versant méri- 
dional du massif en ce lieu (Pl. I). Celui-ci n'a été que trés légérement 
modifié, quelques métres de chaque cóté du monument, en purgeant la 
roche instable afin d'établir des méplats latéraux pour faciliter le chantier. 
La longueur commune à ces trois parois superposées est de 20,09 m, 
mesurée sur le sol de la plate-forme supérieure. À son niveau inférieur, il 
faut ajouter environ un décimétre de plus. L'accés à la première plate- 
forme, au-dessus de la source, se fait aujourd'hui naturellement à partir du 
sol environnant qui est un peu accidenté. Mais il est possible qu'un accès 
antique, initialement aménagé dans la roche ou construit, ait disparu. 

La limite du sol à l'avant de la première plate-forme s'arréte actuelle- 
ment à l'aplomb d'une fissure naturelle verticale disposée obliquement 
par rapport au front principal. La largeur originelle du sol peut étre éva- 
luée au moins à 2,50 m, mais il faut aussi envisager la possibilité d'une 
suite initiale naturelle du substrat rocheux ou de son prolongement par un 
assemblage de gros éléments de pierre de taille. Plus qu'une récupération 
de blocs de pierre, la destruction éventuelle de cette partie du monument 
a pu étre motivée par l'agrandissement de la mare qui constitue une réserve 
d'eau appréciable pour les troupeaux en période de sécheresse. 

Tout le long de la base des trois parois qui limitent verticalement cette 
plate-forme inférieure, une saignée haute d'environ une vingtaine de centi- 
métres a été creusée sur 3 à 4 cm de profondeur, au contact du sol rupestre 
horizontal actuel. Au pied des parois latérales, la hauteur de la saignée 
diminue progressivement, de moitié environ, en direction de la mare formée 
par la source, révélant ainsi une nette pente vers celle-ci. Les caractéres 
techniques de cet aménagement rupestre correspondent à l'encastrement 


3 Le volume d'eau pompé journellement dans la nappe phréatique de la plaine voisine 
a trés sensiblement augmenté ces derniéres décennies et c'est probablement ce nouveau 
phénomène qui rend visible la base du monument; c'est pourquoi, seule, la dernière étude 
а pu prendre en compte ce niveau inférieur (Kleiss 1993: 161-163, fig. 1-2). 
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d’un épais dallage de sol aujourd’hui disparu. Ce pavement était très pro- 
bablement taillé dans une roche d’une qualité supérieure à celle du sub- 
strat local. Au-dessus de cette saignée, malgré les altérations de la roche 
en place, on distingue une finition assez soignée des parois verticales qui 
sont très bien aplanies et se joignent à angle droit. Par endroits apparais- 
sent encore les vestiges d'une taille pointée^ à la broche. La finesse rela- 
tive de ce traitement est attestée par sa densité: le nombre d'impacts de 
l'outil par décimétre varie de 11 à 13°. 


2.2. La plate-forme médiane 


Ce niveau médian du monument est également d'accés trés facile par ses 
côtés, ой des aménagements spécifiques ont été taillés initialement dans le 
substrat. Ils sont matérialisés, à droite, par les restes d'un chemin horizon- 
tal parallèle au monument et entaillé dans le rocher selon une section en 
L et, à gauche, par les vestiges de quatre marches rupestres, probablement 
pour faciliter l'accés entre la plate-forme et le sommet de l'ouvrage, dans 
les deux sens (Pl. I & V). De part et d'autre de cette plate-forme, le long de 
ses parois latérales, deux escaliers larges de 2,20 m sont taillés dans la roche 
pour accéder au troisiéme et dernier niveau. Chacun des deux escaliers 
est composé d'une volée droite qui comporte 17 marches à gauche, alors 
qu'à droite, on en compte 18, comme l'a mentionné H. L. Wells sur son 
plan (Wells 1883: 184). De nombreux creux quadrangulaires sont façonnés 
dans les marches; ils attestent des difficultés qu'ont affrontées les spé- 
cialistes de la taille rupestre dans cette roche trés fissurée pour réaliser un 
escalier régulier et sans imperfections apparentes. Les piéces rapportées 
qu'ils ont dû tailler et sertir dans la roche pour corriger ses défauts natu- 
rels ont aujourd'hui totalement disparu (Pl. IIa). Les marches sont donc 
trés abimées, en particulier par la disparition des piéces rapportées dans 
l'escalier de gauche. À droite, surtout dans le bas, la découpe des trois 


* La terminologie utilisée ici est celle en vigueur dans le bâtiment qui définit la taille 
pointée comme un traitement superficiel de finition de la pierre; elle peut étre réalisée 
au pic ou à la broche (nommée aussi poingon) en percutant la surface de la roche per- 
pendiculairement avec la pointe de l’un de ces deux outils, de façon à produire une sorte 
de piquetage de densités diverses, selon le degré de finesse souhaité (Noél 1968: 284; 
Le Mausolée 1976: 17). 

5 Cette méthode permet de caractériser par une mesure objective le degré de finesse 
d'une taille pointée; le comptage des marques de la pointe de l'outil doit étre pratiqué en 
diverses directions de maniére à proposer des écarts moyens entre les impacts. 
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derniers degrés de l’escalier ne subsiste plus que sur quelques centimètres 
contre la paroi latérale. La hauteur de la paroi du fond de la plate-forme 
médiane contre laquelle sont appuyés ces deux escaliers varie de 3,95 à 
4,25 m, selon les points mesurés. C’est la seule qui soit libre de toutes 
contraintes naturelles; elle a été déterminée par le concepteur de l’ouvrage 
en même temps que la profondeur de la plate-forme supérieure. 

Le sol de ce second niveau est horizontal et bien aplani, malgré quelques 
défauts localisés de la roche. Aucune trace de dallage n’est identifiable 
à la périphérie de cette aire. Entre les deux escaliers et le long de ceux-ci, 
les parois rocheuses verticales sont parfaitement taillées sur toute leur sur- 
face conservée. Elles ont bénéficié du même traitement de finition en taille 
pointée que le niveau inférieur du monument. Actuellement, de larges sec- 
teurs de parois sont cependant très dégradés à la suite de la fragmentation 
de la roche qui s’est parfois prolongée en profondeur en suivant la trame 
des microfissures. Tel est le cas de la paroi latérale droite du deuxième 
niveau oü les défauts naturels de la roche ont été réparés initialement 
à l'aide de piéces rapportées. Celles-ci n'existent plus aujourd'hui, mais 
quelques traces de taille d'aménagements pour leur mise en ceuvre prou- 
vent leur présence originelle. Il en est de méme pour la partie supérieure de 
la paroi du fond, entre les deux escaliers oü l'on observe les surfaces des 
découpes quadrangulaires de lits d'attente et de joints montants. Celles-ci 
témoignent en faveur de l'insertion initiale en cet emplacement de grands 
placages autoporteurs d'une trentaine de centimétres d'épaisseur. L'ajuste- 
ment de ces tranches de pierres dans la roche, au sommet de cette paroi 
trés fissurée, a régularisé sa surface impossible à finir correctement dans 
ce secteur. Elle a permis également d'aligner la bordure extérieure de la 
terrasse du troisiéme niveau à l'emplacement prévu par les concepteurs de 
l'ouvrage. 


2.3. La plate-forme supérieure 


La troisième et dernière plate-forme mesure 13,20 m ou 15,20 m de pro- 
fondeur, selon que l'on se référe au minimum de l'avancée dans son angle 
gauche ou à son maximum, vers le milieu de l'ouvrage. Son aspect géné- 
ral ressemble à celui de la précédente (Pl. IIb), mais son sol rupestre pré- 
sente plusieurs cavités initialement quadrangulaires d'environ 10 à 15 cm 
de profondeur. Elles correspondent à des réparations originelles des zones 
défectueuses du rocher. Les parois latérales gauche et droite comportent 
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également des creux quadrangulaires aux contours très abîmés qui ont reçu 
aussi des pièces rapportées pour uniformiser leur surface au moment de 
leur taille définitive. Mais c’est surtout la paroi du fond qui révèle le mieux 
la trace de ces incrustations de pierres saines, là où le rocher est défec- 
tueux. Ces pièces étaient peu épaisses — moins d’une quinzaine de centi- 
mètres en général —, mis à part les plus grandes qui devaient atteindre le 
double de cette épaisseur, voire plus, au milieu de leur base. Le fond de 
ces refouillements de la roche fissurée a été laissé brut et peut faire penser 
à des creusements de niches inachevées. Cet aspect actuel est d’autant plus 
trompeur que la décohésion structurelle de ce calcaire s’est souvent accen- 
tuée avec le temps en estompant parfois les contours initiaux des encas- 
trements, en particulier dans le bas. En contrepartie, les parois latérales et 
supérieures de ces creux comportent des bandes d’anathyrose très précises 
et régulières qui ne laissent aucun doute sur leur fonction de zone de 
contact avec d'autres pierres (Pl. Ша & b). Ces bandes, larges de 6 à 8 cm, 
sont taillées à la gradine, sorte de ciseau divisé en dents rectangulaires 
(Bessac 1986: 138-148). L'unique exemplaire d'anathyrose accessible à 
partir du sol de la plate-forme pour des mesures présentait des impacts 
d'une gradine pourvue d'un tranchant de 2,2 cm divisé en 10 dents; il s'agit 
donc d'un modéle assez fin. Plusieurs bandes d'anathyrose portent les 
traces d'un lissage à l'abrasif (Pl. IIIb). Cette finition particulière révèle un 
procédé d'assemblage entre les piéces rapportées et la roche à l'aide d'une 
scie à joint. Cet outil, parfois nommé sciotte à joint (Bessac 1986: 226- 
227), est pourvu d'une courte et étroite lame sans dents dont l'agent actif 
est constitué d'une páte abrasive composée d'habitude surtout de poudre 
de silice ou d'émeri$. La scie à joint est utilisée pour ajuster les blocs uni- 
quement au moment de leur mise en œuvre et seulement entre leurs joints 
montants. C'est donc la preuve irréfutable que ces pseudo-niches ont recu 
leurs incrustations de pierre saine, méme si ces piéces ont totalement dis- 
paru aujourd’hui. 

La découpe générale de ces refouillements n'offre pas toutefois la régu- 
larité géométrique que suggére la vue frontale proposée par H. L. Wells 
(1883: 184) ou le dessin en perspective publié plus d'un siécle aprés par 


6 Pline l'Ancien, dans le Livre XXXVI de son Histoire Naturelle (André, Bloch & 
Rouveret 1981: 66-67, $52-53), souligne que parmi les abrasifs les plus recherchés figur- 
eraient les sables d'Ethiopie et de l'Inde (celui-ci étant une sorte d'émeri, ibid.: 173, $52, 
n. 1). 
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W. Kleiss (1993b: 163, fig. 2). Bien que souvent presque horizontaux 
quand on les observe isolément, ces creux sont décalés entre eux parfois 
de plus d’un décimètre à leur sommet; leur position et leur alignement 
approximatifs semblent réglés sur la stratification de la roche et surtout 
sur ses défauts plutôt que sur un canevas géométrique prédéfini par les 
concepteurs du monument (Pl. I & IIb). Considérés isolément, leurs côtés 
verticaux dessinent plusieurs ressauts décalés de 5 cm en moyenne. Il en 
est de même pour l'alignement vertical de ces trous: il présente des déca- 
lages d'ampleur analogue, voire parfois plus importante (Pl. IIb). Plutót 
que de tout détruire en refouillant la totalité de l'espace fissuré, il semble 
que les spécialistes de la taille rupestre aient souhaité laisser en place une 
sorte d'armature apparente plus ou moins orthogonale et réguliére en 
roche massive du substrat. Ils ont donc choisi les parties les plus saines de 
la roche pour rigidifier leurs placages de nouvelles pierres et surtout pour 
bien les ancrer dans les parois rupestres. Lorsqu'il s'avérait impossible de 
trouver une qualité du substrat suffisamment homogène, même ces enca- 
drements rocheux ont dû être parfois également refouillés, tel est le cas à 
la base. Malgré ces précautions techniques, la totalité des blocs rapportés 
sur les parois sont tombés sur le sol oü ils ont été récupérés anciennement 
ou enlevés lors du nettoyage des plates-formes. Dans l'angle supérieur 
gauche du monument, une découpe orthogonale de la roche en place, 
prouve que d'autres blocs ont été également placés là pour uniformiser 
cette partie sommitale de la paroi avec le reste de ce front (Pl. I & IIb). 

Les irrégularités géométriques et dimensionnelles de ces découpes de 
la roche ont été remarquées par W. Kleiss qui s'en étonne, compte tenu 
de la qualité de la taille du reste du monument (1993b: 162). Il n'en pré- 
sente pas moins, dans sa reconstitution graphique, trois rangs de cinq 
niches rectangulaires absolument symétriques et bien alignés horizontale- 
ment et verticalement tel qu'il pense qu'elles auraient dû être, puisqu'il 
suggère que celles du bas sont peut-être inachevées (1993b: 163, fig. 2). 
Pourtant, outre l'inégalité de ces trous, il n'est méme pas certain qu'il y 
en ait eu quinze: les divisions du rang inférieur ne sont que théoriques et 
n'ont pas laissé la moindre trace au sol ou sur la paroi frontale, mis à part 
pour la premiére au nord. Au vu de l'ensemble des observations présen- 
tées ci-dessus au sujet du troisiéme niveau, il faut écarter l'hypothése des 
niches funéraires de W. Kleiss (1993b: 162-163) ainsi que la proposition 
de R. Boucharlat qui voit dans ce monument un tombeau inachevé (1979: 
164-166). 
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2.4. Remarques générales sur le monument et ses environs immédiats 


Tous les angles rentrants de l'ensemble des parois de ce monument, quel 
que soit le niveau considéré, sont correctement finis et précisés, de manière 
à former un angle trés net de 90? (PI. I, IIa & IIb). Ce détail de finition et 
l'apprét général des parois distinguent fondamentalement cette structure 
de tous les creusements qui précédent les tombeaux rupestres de Persépo- 
lis (sortes de dromos) dont les parois latérales sont toujours laissées brutes 
d'extraction avec des angles arrondis et des irrégularités de planéité de plu- 
sieurs décimétres (Pl. Шс). Partout ой les parois du monument de Qadam- 
gah sont bien conservées, leur traitement final s'apparente tout à fait à 
celui des parements les plus soignés du mur de la terrasse de Persépolis. 
En contrepartie, l'assemblage des joints montants à la scie est assez rare 
dans la capitale, il ne se trouve guère qu'en quelques parties de compo- 
santes architecturales parmi les plus soignées, comme les grandes portes 
(observations personnelles). 

En divers points, au-dessus des parois latérales gauche et droite, sur- 
tout du niveau supérieur et du front sommital, des trous ronds de 20 à 
30 cm de diamétre et de 10 à 25 cm de profondeur sont creusés dans le 
rocher sur des méplats obtenus par enlévement partiel des strates en bor- 
dure du monument (Pl. IIa, IVa & b). Il y en a une dizaine, souvent grou- 
pés par deux ou trois. Leur emplacement et leur répartition par rapport 
aux parois n'ont pas la régularité et la symétrie présentées sur le plan de 
H. L. Wells (1883: 184). Leur éloignement des structures est trés inégal 
et leur espacement assez variable. Les trous de faible diamétre sont placés 
plus en retrait des structures rupestres alors que les plus gros sont creusés 
à moins de deux métres des parois de l'ouvrage. La plupart d'entre eux 
présentent une usure interne probablement accentuée par leur emploi tra- 
ditionnel comme mortier rupestre, voire comme foyer, par les populations 
pastorales qui fréquentent les abords de la source. Mais cet éventuel usage 
postérieur ne justifie pas une datation tardive de ces aménagements, comme 
le propose W. Kleiss (1993b: 164). Des traces de deux trous similaires 
existent aussi sur le sol de la plate-forme haute et médiane. Ils sont toute- 
fois moins profonds que les autres dans leur état actuel. Cette particu- 
larité tient probablement à leur creusement sur un sol encore trés brut 
qui n'a été taillé à son niveau définitif qu'en dernier lieu. Tous ces trous 
paraissent correspondre à un ancrage rupestre d'un ou plusieurs engins 
de levage — chévres, ou plus probablement, máts de levage — installés 
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en bordure de l’ouvrage pour faciliter la mise en place des pièces rap- 
portées dont certaines devaient peser plusieurs centaines de kilogrammes. 
Un relevé topographique exact de la position de ces trous permettrait 
d'établir des hypothèses plus sûres et précises sur la nature et le fonc- 
tionnement de tels engins de levage. Notons qu'aucun aménagement de 
ce type n'a été identifié en bordure des tombeaux rupestres de la région, 
mais il est vrai qu'ils ne présentent pas de réparations originelles de cette 
importance. 


3. Le chantier rupestre: quelques propositions sur son fonctionnement 
(fig. 1) 


3.1. L'implantation des structures et les travaux préliminaires 


La fissuration excessive de la roche et la présence d'un remplissage de cal- 
cite à l'emplacement même du site éliminent d'emblée toutes hypothèses 
du choix d'une orientation et d'un emplacement lié à des impératifs tech- 
niques. Au contraire, les concepteurs du monument et les spécialistes de la 
taille rupestre se sont certainement vus imposer le lieu précis de l'ouvrage 
et son implantation. Ils ont donc dû adapter leur savoir et leur technique aux 
exigences du ou des commanditaires du projet et surtout aux contraintes 
géologiques; la seule initiative technique qu'il semble possible de leur accor- 
der dans ce domaine, c'est de s’être un peu écartés du remplissage de calcite 
à l'arriére du monument. Les études récentes sur les techniques rupestres 
dans des roches relativement tendres démontrent combien la réalisation de 
cette catégorie d'ouvrages est dépendante en premier lieu du savoir-faire 
et de l'expérience des carriers (Rewerski 1999; Stevens 2003: 124-127; 
Bessac 2005: 106-142; Bertholon et Huet 2005: 81-125). Cette règle est 
encore plus avérée lorsqu'il s'agit d'un calcaire dur et cassant parsemé de 
défauts. La qualité de l'évaluation des particularités techniques globales 
de la roche du site, mais aussi de chacune de ses strates, est fondamentale 
pour la bonne marche d'un tel chantier. Ses responsables devaient étre par- 
ticuliérement expérimentés et il en était de méme pour les spécialistes de 
l'extraction et de la taille. 

Avant d'implanter les structures de l'ouvrage rupestre sur le versant sud- 
ouest du massif de Kuh-e-Rahmat, précisément dans l'axe de la source, la 
roche a d'abord été purgée de toutes ses parties instables bien au-delà de 
la surface directement concernée par l'ouvrage. Profitant du faible pendage 
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Fig. 1. Principe de fonctionnement du chantier du monument rupestre de Qadamgah 
(dessin J.-C. Bessac, CNRS). 
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du calcaire et de sa fissuration, les carriers ont extrait ensuite des strates 
en travers de l’aire prévue pour le creusement du monument, de manière 
à créer des sortes de terrasses étagées en six larges et hauts degrés qui 
débordent de 5 à 6 m de part et d'autre des limites d'implantation (Pl. I, 
IIa & IVa). Celles-ci ont été déterminées précisément sur le sol rocheux, 
juste aprés la fin de cette opération préliminaire. 

Le creusement des trous ronds en bordure du monument pour implan- 
ter une ou plusieurs machines de levage semble a priori envisageable 
dés cette étape du chantier, mais la présence de trous du méme type 
dans le sol de la plate-forme médiane et supérieure va à l'encontre de 
cette hypothése. П serait donc délicat de proposer un róle de dégage- 
ment des blocs bruts d'extraction par le haut à l'aide de ces engins, 
alors qu'il est beaucoup plus commode de les évacuer directement en 
contrebas, en utilisant des glissiéres rudimentaires improvisées avec des 
déchets d'extraction (fig. 1). Notons qu'il n'existe pas la moindre trace 
de glissiére latérale en marge du monument. Ces diverses implantations 
d'un ou plusieurs engins de levage ont donc dû servir essentiellement à 
la mise en place des lourdes tranches de pierre serties dans les parois. 
La rareté de ces trous cylindriques au-dessus des cótés latéraux des 
deux plates-formes inférieures permet de penser que le ou les engins 
de levage n'étaient plus autant nécessaires à ces niveaux, mis à part du 
côté droit de la plate-forme médiane où il subsiste une trace d'implan- 
tation d'engin de levage qui a pu desservir sa paroi méridionale au- 
dessus de l'escalier. Soulignons que des empreintes de placages sont 
visibles de ce cóté-là, alors qu'elles sont absentes en face. La présence 
d'un engin de levage sur le sol de la terrasse supérieure se justifie pour 
la mise en œuvre des pierres de réparation du sommet de la paroi fron- 
tale du niveau médian. Le fonctionnement d'un tel appareil sur la ter- 
rasse médiane peut également s'expliquer par les réparations des esca- 
liers, en particulier cóté nord et, peut-étre aussi, par la pose de grandes 
dalles de pavement sur la plate-forme inférieure. Il est difficile de savoir 
avec certitude si chacune de ces implantations d'engins de levage cor- 
respond à un appareil autonome qui aurait fonctionné simultanément 
avec d'autres exemplaires ou s'il n'y en avait qu'un. Toutefois, L’ana- 
lyse de la suite du fonctionnement du chantier, qui est exposée ci-des- 
sous, plaide plutót en faveur de l'intervention d'un méme engin que des 
spécialistes déplaçaient en fonction des besoins de la mise en œuvre des 
pierres de réparation. 
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3.2. Le creusement et la taille des plates-formes 


Deux solutions semblent possibles pour le creusement du monument 
dans son ensemble: soit un chantier relativement autonome dans chacun 
des trois niveaux, puisqu'ils sont suffisamment étalés sur la pente pour 
pouvoir envisager le travail simultané d'équipes différentes de carriers, 
soit la réalisation d'une plate-forme aprés l'autre. La premiére solution 
parait cependant trés difficile à gérer au stade de l'extraction puisque 
les blocs produits dans le creux de la plate-forme supérieure auraient dû 
être évacués vers le bas par-dessus les deux équipes œuvrant aux niveaux 
inférieurs. 

Le tombeau rupestre inachevé au sud-est de la nécropole royale de Per- 
sépolis, bien que d'une envergure beaucoup plus réduite que le monument 
de Qadamgah, montre une solution qui est en partie également applicable 
ici. Ce tombeau est commencé par le haut et la totalité du travail est réali- 
sée sans échafaudage, comme la trés grande majorité des ouvrages rupestres 
de tous pays (Volwahsen 1968: 179; Stevens 2003: 124-125; Bessac 2005: 
45-48 & 107). La progression dans cette catégorie de chantier se fait donc 
toujours vers le bas, par petites tranches horizontales. Les tailleurs de pierre 
— et éventuellement les sculpteurs si l'ouvrage est orné — terminent tota- 
lement leur travail de maniére à ne jamais devoir remonter. Des grands 
blocs de pierres sont d'abord extraits sur une hauteur accessible pour un 
homme au travail. Le façonnage définitif des parois est engagé ensuite par 
les tailleurs de pierre pour l'ensemble de la surface ainsi dégagée, en com- 
mençant par la partie la plus éloignée du front principal (fig. 1a). Lorsque 
les tailleurs de pierre débutent la taille définitive de celui-ci, les carriers 
attaquent à l'opposé le creusement de larges tranchées d'extraction, ou 
enjarrots à l'aide de pics d'extraction; c'est ainsi qu'ils isolent verticale- 
ment de grands blocs. Ils réservent provisoirement, tout le long du front 
principal en cours de taille, un ressaut de pierre assez étroit — moins d'un 
métre — mais suffisamment large pour servir d'échafaudage rudimen- 
taire aux tailleurs de pierre. Ceux-ci réalisent alors la taille définitive, 
mais aussi les réparations et la pose de placages de pierre, si nécessaire. 
La machine de levage doit étre alors installée au-dessus d'eux. Ils pren- 
nent aussi en charge probablement la suppression de l'épaisseur de roche 


7 Terme technique utilisé par les carriers traditionnels pour désigner cette catégorie 
assez large de tranchée d'extraction (Noél 1968: 149). 
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constituant leur échafaudage rupestre. Ce travail ne peut être réalisé que 
dans une phase de taille destructive car la largeur de la roche est insuf- 
fisante pour envisager une extraction en règle. À l’avant du chantier, le 
creusement par extraction se poursuit selon les techniques classiques qui 
consistent à fracturer les blocs déjà isolés verticalement par des enjarrots, 
en forçant à la masse des coins de fer placés dans des trous ou emboitures 
spécialement creusés à leur base?. De tels trous ont été identifiés notamment 
dans divers sites d'extraction de la région de Persépolis (Kleiss 1993a: 92- 
99, fig. 3, 9, 17 & 20). Mais à Qadamgah, le nombre important de joints 
de stratification et de fractures dispense souvent les carriers de cette ultime 
opération. Les divers fragments de roche ou les blocs ainsi produits sont 
faciles à pousser directement sur la pente sans géner les tailleurs de pierres 
qui ceuvrent toujours un peu au-dessus des carriers. Les déchets de la taille 
sont beaucoup plus fins et légers que le produit de l'extraction, ils sont 
donc évacuables dans des récipients portés à dos d'homme, comme des 
paniers, sans déranger les carriers. 

Les creux quadrangulaires, dans l'angle gauche, au sommet de la paroi 
principale de la plate-forme supérieure de Qadamgah, semblent bien cor- 
respondre aux toutes premières réparations imposées par la mauvaise qua- 
lité de la roche (Pl. I, IIb & fig. 1). Ces creux ont trés vraisemblablement 
permis de fixer, à l'aplomb de la paroi, des blocs sains selon le méme pro- 
cédé qu'au sommet du tombeau inachevé de Persépolis, dont la roche super- 
ficielle est également trés fracturée. Mais à ce niveau supérieur du monu- 
ment de Qadamgah, c'est le seul emplacement qui nécessitait une telle 
intervention car la roche est relativement bonne sur une moitié de la hau- 
teur de cette grande paroi frontale. Au sommet de cette paroi, le fond et 
les cótés de ces creux sont accessibles par-dessus, ce qui permet de les 
creuser facilement selon un volume approximativement quadrangulaire et 
d'y insérer des blocs de même forme. 

Les réparations se sont surtout multipliées à partir du niveau des pseudo- 
niches (Pl. I & IIb), et là, il a fallu insérer dans cette paroi des dalles trés 
grandes et épaisses qui ont posé des problémes de levage. On remarque, 
néanmoins, que les tailleurs de pierre ont sensiblement réduit la profon- 


5 Aprés avoir observé de trés nombreuses cavités de coins dans la région de Persé- 
polis et de Pasargades, je m'associe au point de vue de A. Dworakowska (1988: 25-35) 
qui conteste les affirmations des archéologues citant l'usage de coins de bois dans l'An- 
tiquité alors que tous les indices présentés sont en faveur de l'emploi de coins de fer. 
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deur des refouillements de la paroi au sommet de ces creux et sur leurs 
cótés (Pl. IIb). En revanche, dans le bas de la partie centrale de ces creux 
de la série la plus élevée, une profondeur maximale a été donnée pour aug- 
menter le plus possible la base de sustentation des grands placages les 
plus hauts. C'est aussi la partie des trous la plus facile à creuser par rap- 
port à la position de travail du tailleur de pierre. Les petites piéces rappor- 
tées ont été engagées moins profondément dans la roche massive, il en est 
de méme pour les dalles de bouchage du bas, plus stables puisqu'elles 
reposaient directement sur le sol de la plate-forme. L'arriére des piéces 
rapportées dans ces creux était certainement irrégulier et devait présenter un 
profil sommairement adapté à celui de son réceptacle. Le lit de pose et le lit 
d'attente de ces pierres étaient vraisemblablement trés bien taillés; seuls 
leurs joints montants étaient parfaitement ajustés à la scie à joint sur une 
profondeur proche d'un décimétre, le reste n'étant que grossiérement 
démaigri. Cet ajustage trés précis mais relativement étroit de la bande ver- 
ticale d'anathyrose est également visible sur les bords verticaux du récep- 
tacle (PI. Ша & IVa). 

Cette minceur du contact vertical a incité W. Kleiss à proposer l'hypo- 
thése d'une mince dalle de fermeture qui aurait réservé à l'arriére suf- 
fisamment d'espace pour servir de sépulture (1993b: 163). Mais seuls les 
trois trous supérieurs septentrionaux (à gauche) pourraient correspondre, 
à la rigueur, à cette fonction, à condition que ce ne soit qu'un ossuaire. 
Il faudrait aussi concevoir des dalles de fermeture pour ces trois récep- 
tacles avec de multiples redans sur leur pourtour et il n'existe pas de paral- 
léles en faveurs de tels aménagements, qui seraient d'ailleurs trés délicats 
à tailler. D'autre part, l'hypothése ne tient plus si l'on prend en compte, 
sur le méme front, les autres cavités de trés faible profondeur qui pré- 
sentent, néanmoins, la trace d'un ajustage de dalles. Dans la majorité des 
cas, celles-ci étaient trés vraisemblablement composées d'un élément 
majeur, plus épais que les autres, qui occupait l'emplacement en corres- 
pondance avec le secteur le plus profond du réceptacle. Autour de cet élé- 
ment principal venaient s'ajuster d'autres piéces plus minces pour com- 
pléter le bouchage. 

Les autres niveaux du monument n'ont nécessité qu'un renouvellement 
du méme processus: extraction de blocs, taille des surfaces et réparations 
des défauts à l'aide de placages autoporteurs (fig. 1b). Le nombre de phases 
a seulement été proportionné à la hauteur des parois. Quant aux deux esca- 
liers du niveau médian, leur volume global a dû être réservé dés la phase 
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d’extraction, la taille des marches et leur réparation n’intervenant qu’en 
second lieu. La taille définitive du sol du niveau supérieur ne semble inter- 
venir qu'après la pose des placages de réparation des escaliers et du som- 
met de la paroi frontale de la seconde plate-forme. Pour terminer ce sol, 
il fallait qu'il soit débarrassé de la machine de levage et surtout qu'il n'y 
ait plus de gros travaux à réaliser à ce niveau. Il en est de méme pour le 
sol médian qui n'a pu étre achevé qu'une fois que le pavement de la plate- 
forme inférieure a été posé. Cette taille finale des sols et le camouflage 
des défauts par des incrustations, qui sont de volume beaucoup plus réduit 
par rapport à celui des placages des parois, sont méme envisageables en 
dernier lieu. 

Le caractère le plus surprenant de ces rapiéçages est leur découpe systé- 
matiquement réglée par l’horizontale et la verticale alors que l'inclinaison 
des joints de stratification accuse un léger pendage de sept degrés et que 
les fissures sont toujours obliques. Bien que souvent de moindre ampleur, 
de semblables réparations existent aussi dans les monuments appareillés 
de Pasargades oü elles présentent diverses formes: triangulaires, trapézoi- 
dales, voire curvilignes, mais assez rarement rectangulaires (Stronach 1978: 
Pl. 66c, 75a-b & 78b). À Persépolis, bien que la diversité des contours 
subsiste, cette derniére forme est plus fréquente, surtout dans les ouvrages 
rupestres, en particulier le tombeau inachevé (Kleiss 1993b: 161). Faut-il 
considérer cette systématisation de la forme orthogonale pour les piéces rap- 
portées de Qadamgah comme un indice d'une évolution tardive des tech- 
niques de réparation? La recherche est encore trop embryonnaire dans ce 
domaine pour pouvoir proposer ne serait-ce qu'un début de réponse par 
l'intermédiaire d'une telle particularité technique. 


4. Conclusions 


Comme l'a déjà souligné W. Kleiss (1993b: 161-162), le monument de 
Qadamgah est bien achevé. Malgré son appartenance au méme environ- 
nement technologique et chronologique que Persépolis, cet ouvrage se dis- 
tingue trés nettement des tombeaux rupestres de la région par sa forme, 
son traitement technique général et sa finition. On notera, entre autres, qu'il 
n'existe pas d'escalier d'accés aux terrasses du niveau de l'entrée de ces 
tombeaux en dehors des installations construites récemment. La présence 
d'un double escalier rupestre pour atteindre la terrasse supérieure du monu- 
ment de Qadamgah est donc tout à fait unique. 
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La position de l’ouvrage au-dessus de la source, en un emplacement où 
la pierre n’est pas très favorable à la taille rupestre, en fait plutôt comme 
un lieu désigné pour être un sanctuaire en relation avec la présence de l’eau. 
La répartition relativement équilibrée des refouillements du front supérieur, 
bien que s’écartant de la rigueur géométrique qui constitue la règle dans les 
ouvrages achéménides, permet de proposer, outre la fonction d’armature 
déjà expliquée plus haut, une seconde hypothèse. L'état de fracturation 
trés dense de cette partie du front a peut-étre obligé les spécialistes de la 
taille rupestre à s'écarter d'un schéma qui se voulait peut-étre plus rigou- 
reux au moment de la répartition des refouillements de la roche. Dans cette 
perspective, on pourrait imaginer, plutót que des parois simplement régu- 
larisées et renforcées par l'insertion de pierres saines, une série de champs 
épigraphiques qui auraient été établis sur des placages de pierres résistantes 
à structure beaucoup plus fine que le calcaire local et peut-étre d'une autre 
couleur. Le recentrage et la symétrie de ces textes auraient alors été réglés 
au cours des opérations de mise en pages, comme cela est pratiqué, par 
exemple, dans la grande inscription du mur sud-est de la terrasse de Per- 
sépolis. Une autre variante de cette hypothése consisterait à voir, à la place 
du texte, des bas-reliefs ou une présentation mélant les deux solutions. Il 
faut cependant souligner qu'à notre connaissance, aucun fragment de texte 
ou de sculpture n'a été découvert à proximité du monument; on en restera 
donc, pour l'instant, à l'hypothése d'une régularisation de l'aspect de ces 
parois dans les parties les plus fissurées. 

Confrontée à l'analyse technique, l'hypothése des niches funéraires 
(Kleiss 1993b: 162-163) comme la proposition d'un tombeau inachevé 
(Boucharlat 1979: 164-166) doivent étre écartées. Des fouilles archéologi- 
ques au pied des structures, à l'emplacement méme de la source, pourraient 
se révéler particulièrement intéressantes. Il serait important aussi de préser- 
ver l'environnement immédiat du site car des traces d'extractions modernes 
à l'explosif sont visibles à moins de 10 m du cóté sud du monument. 
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РІ. П. Le monument rupestre de Qadamgah: a) vue latérale du côté nord des plates- 
formes du deuxième et troisième niveau (ph. S. Gondet); b) vue de la paroi du fond du 
niveau supérieur de l’ouvrage montrant les décalages successifs des creux de 
refouillement destinés à recevoir des placages (ph. J.-C. Bessac, CNRS). 
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Pl. HI. Détails des techniques de taille rupestre: a) paroi du fond de la plate-forme 
supérieure creusée de trous quadrangulaires destinés à l'insertion de nouvelles pierres 
de bonne qualité (ph. S. Gondet); b) bande d'anathyrose lissée à l'abrasif de 
sciage lors de l'ajustage de blocs rapportés sur la paroi supérieure du monument 
(ph. J.-C. Bessac, CNRS); c) angle du tombeau rupestre de Persépolis attribué 
à Artaxerxes II (ph. J.-C. Bessac, CNRS). 
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Pl. IV. a) Trous cylindriques creusés dans le rocher au-dessus du côté nord 
du monument (ph. S. Gondet); b) Détail d’un trou de fixation d’un engin de levage 
(ph. S. Gondet). 
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THE LADY AND THE LOTUS: 
REPRESENTATIONS OF WOMEN IN 
THE ACHAEMENID EMPIRE 


BY 
Janine BAKKER 


Abstract: Representations of women in the Achaemenid empire have not been 
studied extensively yet. One particular kind of image, that of a woman in 
Achaemenid dress holding a lotus or other object, although recognized as part of 
an empire wide Achaemenid iconography, seems to elude interpretation. This 
article looks into the context and role of the image, and the role played by the 
lotus in gender definition. 
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The study of women in the Achaemenid empire is still in its infancy, 
especially when it comes to matters of gender and representations of 
men and women on seals and other objects. The textual information on 
women connected to the court, on their social standing and the range of 
activities they were involved in has been studied extensively (e.g. Brosius 
1996), but discussions of pictorial evidence do not form a substantial 
part of these studies. Seeing the amount of iconographical material we 
have, this seems rather strange, but there are reasons for this lack of inter- 
est. 

First, the documentary evidence is quite abundant and thus makes for an 
easily accessible and fruitful field of study. Second, the existing literature on 
representations of women in the Achaemenid empire is very small. Essen- 
tially, there is no standard work on these representations or their meaning; 
every scholar involved works from his or her own suppositions. 

In this paper I would like to focus on one particular type of representation 
specific to the Achaemenid period, that of a female holding a lotus flower. 
This image seems the most promising for a discussion of origins, distri- 
bution and meaning, since predecessors are known, and its distribution is 
remarkably wide. 
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The lady and the lotus 


The image in question is that of a сигуу female with a long braid falling 
over her back, wearing a wide sleeved dress with many folds, and some- 
times a crown or a veil (Fig. 1, see for all images discussed Table A). 
She stands, or sits on a low stool, and can be accompanied by a male in 
Persian dress or other females!. This way of portray- 
ing a woman was developed during the Achaemenid 
period, although earlier images sharing some of its 
characteristics are known (see below). The image is 
usually seen as part of the ‘graeco-persian’ style tra- 
dition (Kaptan 2002: 54). Most of the images known 
at present are depicted on seals, pendants and rings 
(which of course also acted as seals). One image is 
engraved on the inside of the lid of a silver box from 
Erzingan in eastern Turkey (Dalton 1964: fig. 19), and 
four examples of this image are present in the Oxus 
treasure on two little gold sheets, presumably used to 

Fig. 1. From decorate clothing, and on two gold rings (idem: nr. 89, 
Kaptan 2002: DS 83. 93, 103, 104). 
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Unfortunately, only a few of the artefacts that carry this kind of image 
come from a secure archaeological context (see Table A). One was found 
in a tomb at Gorgippa (Black Sea coast) (Boardman 2001: nr. 878). In the 
archives from Daskyleion and Wadi Daliyeh we encounter the impressions 
of seals bearing the image of a woman holding a lotus (DS 83, 101; WD 6, 
52; see Kaptan 2002, Leith 1990). The tapestry from Pazyryk tomb 5 was 
found along with many other artefacts belonging to the male and female 
buried there (Rudenko 1970: App. 1). The date of the Pazyryk burials is 
still heavily debated, but they seem to cover the Achaemenid period and 
the centuries following it (see for the latest discussion Mallory et al. 2002). 
As at the time of writing the Persepolis Fortification seals on our subject 
have not been published yet, this huge source of information unfortunately 
cannot be used. 


! I have only included one figure, since all the examples of the lady with lotus are very 
similar. Also, the main purpose of this paper is to discuss not the particulars of the sepa- 
rate examples but the properties of the motif as a whole. 
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IMAGE MEDIUM CONTEXT |DATE REFERENCE 
Female in nimbus holding lotus, | Cylinder seal | Found in 5" century | Boardman 2001: 
standing on lion grave at Nr. 878 
Gorgippa 
Female holding lotus, standing, Engraving on | Allegedly 5% century | Dalton 1964: 
male with bow beside her inside of lid | from fig. 19 
of silver box |Erzingan, 
Turkey 
— Female, standing, accompanied | Stamp seal Wadi Daliyeh | 375-334 | Leith 1990: 
by male touching her neck Archive WD 6 and 52 
— Female, standing, holding 
something, male touching her 
neck 
— Female holding lotus, standing, | Stamp seal Daskyleion |? Kaptan 2002: 
male leaning on staff, dog; Archive DS 83 and 101 
— Female, standing, holding lotus 
Four females standing on either | Tapestry Pazyryk ? Rudenko 1970: 
side of censer, the two foremost tomb nr. 5 fig 138 
holding flower 
Female, seated, holding lotus Stamp seal Allegedly ? Boardman 2001: 
from Mersin nr. 990 
Female holding lotus, standing Gold sheet Oxus treasure |? Dalton 1964: 
(two examples) nr. 89 and 93 
Female, seated, holding lotus (two | Ring (seal) Oxus treasure |? Dalton 1964: 
examples) nr. 103 and 104 
Female, standing, holding lotus, | Pendant (seal) | Allegedly ? Boardman 2001: 
male touching her neck; seated from Cyprus nr. 891 
female holding lotus 
Female holding lotus, standing Stamp seal Allegedly ? Boardman 2001: 
from Eretria nr. 879 
Female holding lotus, standing; Pendant (seal) |? ? Boardman 2001: 
male leaning on staff fig. 289 
Female holding lotus, standing; Pendant (seal) |? ? Boardman 2001: 
male leaning on staff; sitting male fig. 294 
with bow 
Female, standing, holding lotus, | Stamp seal ? ? Boardman 2001: 
male leaning on staff fig. 297 
Female holding lotus, standing, Stamp seal ? ? Boardman 1975: 
male touching her neck nr. 87 
Female, seated, holding lotus, Cylinder seal |? ? Briant 1996: 
other female standing opposite her fig. 30 
Female holding lotus, standing, Pendant (seal) |? ? Boardman 2001: 
male leaning on staff nr. 867 
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At Jerablus (Nunn 2000; Tfl. 11.12, also Moorey 2002: fig. 4), AI 
Mina and Tell Mastuma (Moorey 2002: fig 3) some of the terracotta 
plaques found in rubbish pits show a woman in Persian dress holding a 
flower. They can hardly be described as graeco-persian images and differ 
from those described above in hairstyle and in the medium chosen. How- 
ever, they are relevant to our discussion. First, they are clearly part of 
Achaemenid iconography since the female clad in Persian dress and hold- 
ing a flower is a new addition of the Achaemenid period to the corpus of 
already existing clay plaques portraying (nude) females. Therefore, they 
are highly valuable when it comes to explaining the use of the lotus and 
its meaning in female representations, all of which we will discuss later. 

There are also many representations, especially figurines, from Cyprus 
of females carrying flowers, probably representing worshippers or maybe 
the goddess worshipped (see for some early examples and an overview of 
Cypriot art in general Buchholz 2000). The problem with these figurines, 
however, is that they stem from a long tradition of females carrying flow- 
ers native to Cyprus, and show little Achaemenid influence. Also, because 
they were created in the context of Cypriot religion, they may have a mean- 
ing specific to that context. Apart from the fact that they show there was a 
tradition of flower carrying females on Cyprus before the development of 
the Achaemenid version, it is hard to identify the connection between them 
and our corpus of different, Achaemenid images. 


Provenances and context 


As most of the images occur on objects used as seals or as sealings, we are 
able to say something about the context they were used in, namely in the 
administrative processes of the empire. Also, the seals in our corpus func- 
tioned as pieces of jewellery, either as rings or pendants. Thus, they have 
a second context in which they are means of personal adornment. The use 
of the image on the inside of a lid stimulates ones imagination; it gives the 
image an air of secrecy, since the inside of the box was of course only 
accessible to a very small number of people. Seemingly by contrast, the 
image from Pazyryk was used on quite a sizeable item perfect for display. 

Some of the images also have geographical provenances. When we look 
at the provenances, there does not seem to be one particular area of the 
Achaemenid empire in which they concentrate, however much the term 
*graeco-persian' for this kind of imagery might suggest such a phenomenon. 
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The only region not represented is the Persian heartland, but that might be 
due to the skewed nature of the material (six of the seals have no prove- 
nance) and the lack of published material (see above). There is no informa- 
tion on the place of manufacture of most of the images and especially the 
seals apart from where they were found, though it has been suggested on the 
basis of Greek influences that western Anatolia was the main producer. Such 
an argument does not hold water, because Greek influences do not equal 
Greek provenance. Consequently, modern researchers are moving away 
from these qualifications, as they add nothing to the discussion. 

It should be noted that the images show a high degree of standardiza- 
tion, so that a central place of manufacture could be suggested. However, 
without information on the place of origin of the raw materials used or 
other archaeological evidence to support such a notion, the image could 
equally well have been used for decoration throughout the empire. 


The lotus 


The part of the image that is of prime interest to us is the attribute the 
female carries, the lotus flower. The flower is depicted as a triangular 
shape, sometimes with three separate leaves, and is held in one hand, usu- 
ally close to the face (Fig. 1). 

Although this image of a woman has many components (the dress, the 
braid, the curves) that make it a novelty of the Achaemenid period, the 
lotus itself is a well known motif in representations of women in the 
Ancient Near East. It can be found as early as the period of the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt and the Levant (e.g. Keel & Uehlinger 1998: fig. 65- 
72), and by the 6" century it had spread to Anatolia (e.g. Mellink 1998: W3), 
Cyprus (e.g. Buchholz 2000: fig. 8f, Yon 1974: nr. 37), Assyria (e.g. Bar- 
nett 1957: S8), Urartu (Akurgal 1961: fig. 16) and Carthage (Parrot 1975: 
fig. 156). 

The Achaemenid period saw the development of a new image, but 
also the continuation of earlier imagery, as on Cyprus (e.g Hermary 1981: 
fig. 26), Sardinia (Moscati 1990: 193), the Levantine coast (e.g. Nunn 
2000: Tfl. 11.12, see also Moorey 2002) and in Egypt (e.g. Bothmer 
1960: fig. 1). In these images (which also show a fair degree of standard- 
ization) the woman is depicted frontally, holding the lotus to her breast, 
without the dress and hairdo common in the new Achaemenid images. The 
context of these images is also very different from that of the seal images; 
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they are depicted mostly on stone (funerary) stelae, found in the necropo- 
lis of (Phoenician) cities, or on clay plaques. 

Many different interpretations have been put forward to describe the 
meaning of the lotus. The Reallexicon für Ägyptologie (Vol III 1980, *Lotos") 
gives an explanation of the Egyptian use of the lotus. It was seen as a sym- 
bol of rebirth and the circle of life. It was also believed to have fertilizing 
properties, as eating it brought fertility. In short, the lotus was closely con- 
nected to life and death, especially to the transitions between the two. It 
was never used as an indication of divine status, since both mortals and 
divinities appeared with it (Moorey 2002: 216). 

Additionally, it has been interpreted as a sign of rulership or special 
status (Okran 2002: 473). As for the Levant, Beck describes the lotus and 
lotus friezes used at Kuntillet (8% century) as a framework for the repre- 
sentation of kingship (Beck 2000: 180). Keel & Uehlinger tone that down, 
and see the lotus a symbol of the official, instead of royal, character of a 
site (Keel & Uehlinger 1998: 245). They also connect the lotus to creative 
powers, and suggest that deities represented with lotuses could be creator 
gods (idem: 345). 

In a recent article discussing the clay plaques from the Levantine 
coast mentioned above, Moorey notes that only the clothed females carry 
flowers. As the plaques were placed with the rubbish of the household, 
Moorey identifies the females as worshippers, but has little more to say 
about the lotus in their hands than that it was a symbol of regeneration 
(Moorey 2002: 216). 

Yon does not attach any special significance to the lotus flowers so 
abundantly present in Cypriot art, but sees them as offerings to a goddess, 
made by women (Yon 1974: 109). In the case of Anatolia Donceel also 
interprets them as feminine attributes, but she further notes the royal con- 
nection and describes lotuses rather vaguely as representing “Тез plaisirs 
de la vie’ (Donceel-Voute 1984: 109). Interestingly, in her interpretation 
of a relief from Paphlagonia on which one male hands another male a 
lotus, the lotus gains a totally different significance; it symbolizes power 
and authority, and the gesture of handing it over indicates the transition of 
these two (idem). Finally, Dalton seems to interpret the lotus along the line 
of Greek male values; it characterises ‘youthful bloom’, and is *...not only 
a sign of divinity or royal power, but also an emblem of victorious strength 
which might be transferred from one person to the next...’ (Dalton 1964: 
27). 
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The problem with all of these interpretations is that they deal with 
images from different periods, different regions and very different 
iconographical traditions. Moreover, they are specific to one or a few 
images, and thus are hard to transfer to other images. Also, these inter- 
pretations are based on images involving men and women, and as such 
overlook the gender aspect of the image. It is not at all clear whether the 
lotus had the same significance in connection to men as it had in con- 
nection to women. 


The problem of gender 


The nature of the connection of the lotus to men and women leads us to 
the next issue; gender. Is the lotus a specifically female attribute in the 
Achaemenid period? The answer to that question is: no. 

The king is depicted with a lotus at Persepolis (see Pritchard 1954: 
nr. 463), as is the man mentioned earlier on a relief from Paphlagonia 
(see Briant 1996: fig. 47), as are the figures on 4" century Samarian 
coinage (see Meshorer & Qedar 1991: nrs. 18, 21, 33, 36-8) and the man 
depicted on a stele from Saqqara (see Mathieson et al. 1995: fig. 3). 

In the corpus of the newly developed Achaemenid period images 
described above, however, it is always the woman who holds the lotus 
when she is represented together with a man. 

The only exception to this can be found on the tomb of the Harpies 
from Lycia, where both the man depicted on the west side, and the woman 
depicted on the east side hold a lotus (see Shahbazi 1975). However, these 
images do not occur on the same side of the tomb, i.e. they are not both 
visible at the same time, and the woman is not represented in the standard 
way (with braid and wide sleeves). Second, the image occurs in a very dif- 
ferent context from those on seals. Lastly, the man is not shown in a way 
similar to males appearing alongside females carrying a lotus. 

The male accompanying our female is also a new figure in Near East- 
ern art. He is represented standing or sitting, wearing a hat with side flaps, 
trousers and a tunic. He usually carries a bow, or leans on a spear or staff 
(Fig. 1). Apart from the staff, the male from Lycia has nothing in common 
with these males. As is the case with female representations, this way of 
portraying a man is only one of several current in the Achaemenid empire. 
The king is represented in a somewhat different manner, with long robes 
and a crown (see e.g. Pritchard 1954: nr 463 mentioned above), while on 
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other seals and reliefs men may be shown wearing the same outfit but rid- 
ing а horse or а chariot (e.g. DS 71-77, see Kaptan 2002). 

In male iconography, the lotus occurs in specific circumstances; the 
king seated in his audience hall holds a lotus, a crowned and robed figure 
on Samarian coins holds one, and the figure from Saqqara is sitting on a 
throne as well, as are some males from the Persepolis Fortification archive 
(PES 22, 170, Garrison 2000: fig. 25, 26), as is our male from the Harpagid 
monument. The men from Paphlagonia are not enthroned, but are partaking 
in a banquet, as 15 the man from Saqqara. No ordinary males are ‘standing 
around’ holding a lotus like our females seem to be doing. 

However, images do exist of women, seated or enthroned and holding a 
lotus, in the same kind of composition as men. The most famous example 
of this image is probably the seal from the De Clercq collection on which 
a seated, veiled female wearing the wide sleeved dress is presented with a 
bird by a smaller, pigtailed figure, while another female stands apart, 
wearing a crown and the typical dress (see Briant 1996: fig. 30). The 
seated female is holding a lotus. This image has a predecessor in a medal- 
lion and breastplate from Toprakkale (Urartu) dated to the 7" century on 
which a female is portrayed, wearing a veil, sitting on a throne, holding 
something that looks like a flower, and receiving another female (see 
Akurgal 1961; fig. 16). 

A similar scene without the lotus is present on an unprovenanced seal 
dated to the 8% century, on which an enthroned woman is served by another 
woman. The inscription reads ‘Ahatmilk wife of Yasha’ (Avigad 1997: 
nr. 1102). 

Thus, in one case, the context of the lotus is the same for male and 
female representations. It is therefore probable that the meaning of the 
lotus in this overlapping context is similar for both sexes. For the newly 
developed images, however, there is a clear separation between male and 
female attributes (and thus context), in which the lotus is associated with 
women, and the bow and spear with men. 


The meaning of the lotus: audience and banquet scenes 


What can we say about the meaning of the lotus when it occurs in this over- 
lapping context? As we have seen, those images are closely concerned with 
the audience and the banquet scene, whether male or female. Both these 
scenes have a similar basis; one person is receiving other persons, whether 
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as guests for a meal or as visitors, messengers or supplicants. In both 
instances the balance of power would lie with the inviting party. 

Also, both throwing a banquet and receiving people requires a certain 
amount of wealth and leisure, and a certain amount of social status. And 
whereas banqueting seems to be a primarily male activity (note the absence 
of all-female representations of this scene in Achaemenid times), holding 
audience is not necessarily a male one. 

This fact is not reflected in most interpretations of female audience 
scenes. Whereas interpreting a scene with a man receiving subordinates 
as an audience scene is considered perfectly plausible, females involved 
in the same activity are often labelled goddesses (e.g. Boardman 2003: 
17/1-42 v. 20/x2). This of course does not make sense. I do not exclude 
the possibility that some females are supposed to represent goddesses 
(and following that line of thought we should also include the possibil- 
ity that some males represent gods), I simply do not think it is the only 
one. 

The lotus in this context, thus, is connected to the social standing, 
the wealth, and the authority of the person holding it. In this sense the 
lotus is not related to gender, it is only related to the status of the person 
holding it. Whether that person was mortal or divine might not have been 
expressed by the lotus (as it did not in Egypt), but by other attributes like 
the nimbus around the female holding a lotus on the cylinder seal from 
Gorgippa (Boardman 2001: nr. 878), or the fact that she is standing on 
a lion (see for other goddesses standing on animals Keel and Uehlinger 
1998: figs. 69 & 72, Pritchard 1954: nrs. 470-73, and for a discussion of 
this type of representation and its repercussions on other Achaemenid 
period representations see Kaptan 2002: 51-3). 


The lotus engendered 


Unfortunately, we cannot transpose this meaning to the new images of 
females and males described above. Here the lotus occurs in a different 
context. There is no audience, no banquet, there are no crowns. Instead, 
there is intimacy, although emblematic. Also, there is separation. Men are 
involved in male things, holding a spear, carrying a bow, cleaning their 
gear. Women carry cups, wraths, jugs, and lotus flowers. Both are con- 
firmed in their gender roles; men fight and hunt, women nurture and care. 
Apparently, the lotus fitted in with this conception of femininity. 
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The clay plaques mentioned above offer support for this interpretation. 
Although the matter is still debated, the evidence available for the nude 
female plaques and amulets so widely spread in Mesopotamia and the Lev- 
ant suggests a close relationship ‘with personality, good luck, prosperity, 
and (sexual) emotions, and as such [they are] linked to Inanna/Ishtar, 
whose domain is private life' (Wiggermann 1998: 52-3, see also Moorey 
2002: 204-5). As the plaques depicting clad females holding lotuses were 
included in this tradition, we may assume that they shared at least some of 
the meanings of nude female plaques. 

Thus the lotus becomes a very gender specific item, not necessarily 
connected to status at all. The rest of the image shows that it was con- 
nected to Achaemenid values in one way or another, too. As we have seen, 
the clad females on clay plaques from the Levant are the only ones carry- 
ing flowers, the traditionally represented nude females do not. Also, the 
Persian dress of the man and woman, and the activities of the man all indi- 
cate the Achaemenid character of the scene (on male values see Briant 
1996: Ch. 6). 

Whether this should be seen as an indication of ethnicity, I do not 
know. Seeing the spread of the image, it would seem more likely that it 
was not ethnicity per se that people sought to display here. It would seem 
more probable to me that the message of the image was concerned with 
one’s station in life, that people were showing that they belonged to a cer- 
tain class of people — people who lived their life in a way similar to that 
portrayed by the images, people who adhered to the values expressed there. 
Seen in this light, the lotus and the image it is used in again become an 
indicator of social position, as well as of gender roles. 


Past interpretations of the lady and the lotus 


There has been one publication in the past dealing with the meaning of 
scenes with females holding flowers or males and females together as 
shown on Fig. 1. Calmeyer (Calmeyer 1980) tried to find an explanation 
by referring to a story told by Chares of Miletus, the chamberlain of 
Alexander the Great (apud Athenaeus ХШ.575). Apparently, the Persians 
were very fond of one particular story of a prince, Zariandres, and princess, 
Odatis, who fell in love. The girl’s father did not approve of the affair, 
however, and gathered many young men and asked Odatis to give a gold 
cup to the one she wanted to marry. Zariandres, who was of course not 
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invited, still managed to turn up, so Odatis gave him the cup and they 
married happily ever after. The images from this story supposedly deco- 
rated many public and private buildings throughout the Persian empire, 
and Odatis became a popular girl's name. Calmeyer (1980: 61) connects 
this story to a similar story told by Firdousi, in which the girl dreams of 
giving her lover a sweet smelling posy. He links this last story to the 
images of women holding a lotus described above, and interprets the cup 
in Chares as a western version of the tale. 

Although it is of course possible that more versions of the same tale 
circulated in the empire, Chares explicitly mentions the cup and not the 
flower. In my view, the only way in which the images could be linked 
to the story would be through the standardization of the imagery, which 
then would always represent these particular people. But even here, I am 
not convinced. Most notably, most of the people represented do not look 
like a prince and princess, crowns, robes and thrones are not a standard 
feature. The scenes involved (cleaning a bow, leaning on a spear, bring- 
ing refreshments, playing with the dog, being close) evoke an image of 
*country life', elements of which (like hunting, drinking, raising a fam- 
ily) we find displayed on other Achaemenid period artefacts, rather than 
the activities of a royal couple. Last, there are no other components of 
Chares' tale that link up with the images, there is no explicit mention 
made of the prince's activities as a bowman, or of the princess' care for 
her lover. Instead, the scenes seem to show married life on a less grand 
scale. 

The same line of thought has been followed by Shahbazi in his article 
on the symbolism of flower giving in the Sasanian period. He mentions 
one relief on which a female hands a flower to a male, in this case the king 
(Tang-i Qandil; Shahbazi 1998: 60). He also uses a tale by Firdousi, in 
which a woman selects the hero Goshtap as her husband by giving him 
flowers, to explain the gesture (idem: 62). The giving of flowers would 
then symbolize marriage. 

It is tempting to use this explanation for the females holding flowers 
in the Achaemenid period, rather than adapting Chares' tale for the occa- 
sion. For in essence Calmeyer and Shahbazi could be right. It fits in with 
the character of the scenes they are portrayed in. It would also tie in 
nicely with the interpretation proposed in the previous paragraph, as it 
would indicate the married status of a woman, as well as the tasks set for 
her in married life. 
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Final suggestions 


That such imagery was used in an administrative context may seem sur- 
prising. On the other hand, it is questionable whether it was the primary 
function of the carrier of the image to be used to seal documents, and 
whether the image was chosen for that purpose. The carrier very often 
being a piece of jewellery, my guess would be the primary function of the 
piece and the image lay in the sphere of personal adornment and identity. 
Even the Pazyryk tapestry and the Erzingan box could have been adorned 
with this thought in mind, since access to both was restricted, in the latter 
case certainly and in the former case not unthinkably; the place where the 
tapestry was displayed may have been accessible to certain people only. 

Both in the case of the new imagery where the lotus was used in a gen- 
der specific context, and in the cases where it was used in a status specific 
context, the social position indicated by the image on the seal was an 
important part of the message. When used as a seal that would of course 
be а useful thing to have put on record, but it would be equally useful in 
everyday life, since owning such an object was probably already reserved 
for a certain group of people. Also, displayed and duly admired it served 
the immediate purpose of showing others one's position in life. 

Lastly, I would like to make a suggestion based on pure speculation, 
but with interesting prospects for future research. The images of women 
and men with lotuses occur in a corpus of imagery used on seals, in 
which a large place is reserved for very different images. If we look at 
the Persepolitan archives and those from Daskyleion for instance, the 
number of humans depicted is equal to or less than the number of other 
creatures shown (the proportions of seals at Daskyleion are 72 humans out 
of 185 seals). A large portion of the imagery is taken up by representations 
of animals and composite creatures, often taking on a stylized appearance 
(see for instance Kaptan 2002). It is not at all clear why people used these 
images, but one possibility is that they are family crests or emblems rep- 
resenting a particular group of people. This kind of seal imagery goes back 
a long way in Near Eastern history, and its appearance in Achaemenid 
archives is therefore not surprising. 

The images of men and women on the seals that we have discussed, 
however, are very different from human representations on earlier seals. 
Earlier representations show humans in the act of worship, humans fight- 
ing and hunting and humans banqueting, but no (non royal) human figures 
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standing or sitting or repairing a bow. Also, the scenes showing a male 
touching the neck of a female do not have a connection with what went 
before in the Ancient Near East, iconographically speaking. 

It is commonly thought that the administration of the Achaemenid 
empire involved not only Persians but also a substantial amount of local 
or non-Persian personnel. Could it be that the new imagery developing 
during the lifetime of the Achaemenid empire has some connection to the 
formation of this new class of people, who were involved in the adminis- 
tration of the empire, but also carried with them their own, local or other, 
background? Could it be that it was one of the ways in which this group 
of people tried to find its place in the empire and in life? After all, they 
did not belong to an ethnic Persian group, but being involved in the 
Achaemenid government and perhaps moving away from home might also 
loosen up their ties with the communities they came from. 

As I said, this is pure speculation, but it could be useful to give ideas like 
this more attention, since the social dynamics surrounding the Achaemenid 
administration and the social context of seals and seal imagery are subjects 
which, although complicated, should be considered more thoroughly than 
they have been before. 
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Abstract: In the past seventy years inscribed bronze objects were reported in 
considerable numbers from unknown sites said to be in Luristan. A major group 
of these inscribed bronzes are weapons, predominantly daggers. This paper dis- 
cusses an inscribed bronze dagger, allegedly from Luristan, which is now housed 
in the National Museum of Iran, Tehran. Taking a closer look at the dagger 
and its inscription, I propose that it can not typologically be attributed to the 
Achaemenid period and its inscription is a fake. Although the dagger has early 
first millennium parallels in western Iran, I suggest before it is accepted as gen- 
uine, that it must be submitted to technical analysis to see if the inscription has 
been engraved on a genuine blade. 
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Introduction 


Since the late twenties-early thirties of the last century, the time of the 
inception of mass plundering activities in western Iran a variety of unex- 
cavated bronze artefacts with Mesopotamian, Elamite or rarely Old Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions have been reported from western Iran, allegedly form 
Luristan, but their exact proveniences so far remains unknown. In fact, after 
several decades of archaeological investigations in western Iran the asser- 
tion that “not a single typical, canonical Luristan bronze known bears an 
inscription" (Muscarella 1988a: 120, n. 6; 1988b: 39) is still well correct. A 
major group of these inscribed bronzes are weapons, predominantly dagger/ 
swords. These weapons usually bear monarch names that can provide us 


! The object called my attention six years ago; when I was a third-year B.A student in 
Tehran University. Then I published it (in Persian) in a student quarterly under the present 
title (Vahdati 2001). Since then, Гуе learned more about the issue and developed more 
ideas about the object that will be presented below. 
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with chronological indications to date uninscribed weapons of the same 
types. However, the fact that not a single example of these inscribed weapons 
has ever been excavated in Luristan or elsewhere in Iran make it impossible 
to extract from them authenticated historical/cultural interpretations. Such 
unexcavated, stray objects, as Muscarella (1988b: 39) has stated can not 
instruct us about cultural contacts of ancient Luristan inhabitants, movement 
of peoples, or about mercenaries and languages spoken or read in that ter- 
ritory. Yet, a close examination of such strays is truly needed, especially in 
those instances that are demonstrable forgeries to divulge the destructive role 
of forgers and antiquities dealers in historical-cultural reconstructions. 

In this article I will discuss a bronze tanged dagger (?) blade with an Old 
Persian inscription which is now housed in the National Museum of Iran 
(Musée Iran Bastan) — on view at the Luristan Bronzes Hall — labelled as 
a "Luristan Bronze Dagger" under registration no. 2694/15633. 

According to the museum registration information the dagger has been 
confiscated in 1960 and like most objects from plundering excavations at 
that time was reported to have come from a graveyard in Luristan. 


Description 


The weapon is an exceptionally well preserved? bronze tanged blade, pos- 
sibly a dagger cast in one piece (Pl. 1). However, since the grip is missing 
it can hardly be established for certain that the blade has originally been 
used as a dagger or spearpoint. 

The blade is double-edged with a broad, flat mid-rib and has a sharply 
angled shoulder and straight sides, which gradually tapers towards a point. 
The long tang of the blade is plain with rectangular section. The overall 
length of the weapon is 41.7 cm (length of tang 6.5; length of blade 35.2) 
which inclines me to identify it as a “dagger” or “dirk”, rather than a 
spearpoint. Contrary to most bronze artefacts of the ancient Near East that 
are coated with a green patina, the blade has evenly been covered with 
a thin dark-brown corrosion product that needs to be closely studied by 
microscopic examination. An Old Persian cuneiform inscription can be 
seen down the length of the blade which I read as ahuramazd. 

Below, I will return to the inscription to discuss it in details. 


? So well preserved that one may think it has never been laid in the earth! 
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Typology 


A set of inscribed bronze daggers attributed to western Iran has already been 
published in several essays (e.g. Nagel 1959-60; Dossin 1962; Calmeyer 
1969: 161 ff; Moorey 1971: 28-32; Langdon 1977: 283-84). These are 
mainly flange-hilted daggers with their inscription always written across 
the base of the blade, under the ricasso, sometimes in two continuous lines 
across the two faces. Based on the inscribed flange hilted examples which 
bear the names of monarchs of the Kassite and 2nd Isin dynasty (some 
instances bear the name of the scribe/owner), this type of dagger has been 
dated to the 12"-11" centuries B.C., but continued to be used in western 
Iran until the 9" century B.C. (Dyson 1964: 41-42; Moore 1971: 71; 
Medvedskaya 1982: 70-71). 

A typical bronze flange-hilted dagger of the 12-11" centuries B.C. 
published by Borger and Ühlemann (1963: 3, Pl. 1) bears in Old Persian 
script the name of Darius on one side and non-sense signs on the other. 
However, the authenticity of this inscription is highly dubious (Moorey 
1971: 34, 71; Medvedskaya 1982: 70; Muscarella 1988a: note 4, 284). 

However, it is interesting that the inscribed dagger under examination 
is not a flange hilted dagger with an inscription across the blade, rather it 
is a simple tanged dagger with an inscription unusually written down the 
length of the blade. In general, this type of tanged daggers, sometimes with 
rivet hole(s), was known in Iran as early as the 4-3" millennium B.C. in 
sites such as Hissar Ic and Sialk III-IV (Medvedskaya 1982: 80, fig. 12: 
1-7). The type continued to be produced throughout the second and the 
beginning of the first millennium B.C. Similar tanged blades have been found 
in the southwest Caspian region (Haerinck 1988, PI. 61: 1-11; Khalatbari 
2004/ 1383: PI. 52), Gheytaryeh (Kambaxsh-Fard 1991/1370: 103), Sialk B 
(Ghirshman 1939: PI. XCII; 28), and commonly in Bronze and Iron Age 
sites of Luristan, both in Pish-1 Kuh (Khatunban A, Tepe Guran and Giyan) 
and Posht-i Kuh regions (Overlaet 2003: 162-63; PI. 129, 131). 

However, the simplicity of the form and the widespread use of this type 
of daggers through a large span of time and over a vast territory make it 
impossible to date unexcavated examples like the blade under examina- 
tion, but it can be firmly stated that the type went out of use much before 
the Achaemenid period. Here, a question may be rised whether the inscrip- 
tion was added in the Achaemenid period to an older blade acquired in 
some manner or whether the inscription is a modern addition (if the blade 
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itself is not an aftercast from genuine examples!). I believe that the latter 
option is well correct; i.e. the inscription (if not the entire blade) is a mod- 
ern forgery. 


The Inscription 


An Old Persian cuneiform inscription engraved below the tang, on the 
broad midrib and down the length of the blade representing the name of 
the ancient Iranian god, Ahuramazda in a nominative case and without any 
title/adjective (11.1, bottom): 


тт < ЕТ УТ У 


aur*m®z*d* ahuramazd 


A close inspection on the blade and its inscription reveals serious problems: 
firstly, the poor manufacturing quality of the weapon cannot readily be com- 
pared with the fine and elegant Achaemenid works; a circumstance which 
obviously indicates that the blade had never been produced in a royal work- 
shop and by court craftsmen. Secondly, the inscription, although very short, 
has been written with orthographic mistakes: a) the name of Ahuramazda, 
in its nominative case should be terminated to the long vowel of а (W), as 
it is in all Old Persian inscriptions?. Only later on, in Middle Persian lan- 
guages the long vowel of 4 disappeared from the end of the name, when it 
turned into Ohrmazd. b) The third sign of the inscription, r^, has been writ- 
ten mistakenly. The scribe has considered the three horizontal wedges of the 
sign as equal (ET), whereas in its correct form, г has the middle horizontal 
wedge shorter than the side ones (=). If the middle wedge is to be equal to 
the side ones with a small recession (f) it has to be read as 1°. There is, 
however, no more alternative which means that the third sign of the inscrip- 
tion of the blade does not exist in the Old Persian alphabet! c) The same 
goes for the fourth sign, mê, which shows all three vertical wedges as equal 
(M). However, іп its correct form, m? has the middle wedge shorter than 
the side ones (W). 


3 The correct form of the name in the nominative case is: W 4m 21 -W PY m M 
(ahuramazdäh) 
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Needless to say that contrary to the clumsily engraved inscription of the 
blade, in all genuine Achaemenid inscriptions, whether on monuments or 
on objects, an exceptional care has been taken to produce a very fine work, 
while syntactic and spelling errors are not unusual (for a list of such errors 
in Old Persian inscriptions see Kent 1953: 23ff). Third, it is worth men- 
tioning that contrary to many known Achaemenid inscribed objects, which 
almost always bear the name of the “Great King”, sometimes trilingually 
(e.g. see Saremi 1994/1373), the blade under examination bears the name 
of a deity with an unusual form. Indeed, these inaccuracies are not consis- 
tent with the character of ancient art. 

АП of these data, I suggest, indicate that the inscription has been 
engraved in modern times by someone, who did not have a good knowl- 
edge of the Achaemenid traditions at all and of the Old Persian language/ 
script in particular. 


Conclusions 


In spite of the fact that the inscription is obviously spurious, until further 
laboratory analysis being accomplished the blade itself will remain dubi- 
ous. In this regard two possibilities should be considered: First, it is highly 
probable that the forger had acquired a genuine, uninscribed blade and 
added the inscription to increase the monetary value of the object on the 
market. Second, although the blade has early first millennium parallels, 
especially in Luristan region, the possibility of being an aftercast from 
genuine examples, however remote, should not be completely overlooked. 
In such cases, the counterfeited product can not be stylistically distinguished 
from the original example, except by laboratory analysis (Muscarella 1977: 
171). Indeed, before the blade itself is accepted as genuine, it must be sub- 
mitted to technical analysis to see if the inscription has been engraved on 
a genuine blade. 
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Issues 


Much attention has been dedicated to the definition, terminology, origin, 
identification, history, and use of fire, fire altars, fire precincts, and fire tem- 
ples in ancient or pre-Islamic Iranian religiosity (for example Azarnoush 
1987; Boucharlat 1985; Boyce 1968; Boyce and others 1975b; Boyd and 
Kotwal 1983; Eilers 1974; Erdmann 1941; Garrison 1999; Godard 1938a; 
Gropp 1969; Houtkamp 1991; Huff 1975; Keall 1973; Kotwal 1974; 
Schippmann 1971; Stronach 1985; Wikander 1946; Yamamoto 1979, 
1981; among many others). Considerable textual, linguistic, archeological, 
numismatic, sigillographic, and ethnographic data have been garnered in 
the process — only a portion of which can or need be appraised and cited 
herein. Yet the discussion hitherto has involved a lack of precision on ter- 
minology, objects, structures, and contexts. 


Definitions and Alternate Nomenclature 


Although beyond the chronological scope of this analysis, it is useful to 
note that writing in his Wizidagiha, “Selections,” using the Middle Persian 
or Pahlavi language during the ninth century C.E., the magus Zadspram 
commented: “When the atakhsh (or fire) is dwelling within the ddurgah 
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(place of the fire or fire ргесїпсї) it casts radiance in all directions, throws 
light to the dar (court), and illuminates the srayan (hallways) .... If it 
remains without sustenance, it becomes feeble and weak. First the sides 
of the gumbad (domed roof) cool down. Then when it is completely extin- 
guished, the entire gumbad becomes cold" (29.4). Moreover, the New 
Persian or Farsi language Revayat-e Ithoter, “Treatise of Seventy Eight 
Chapters," sent by learned Zoroastrians in Yazd and Kerman to their 
Indian migrant coreligionists, the Parsis, around the year 1773 C.E., notes 
that at set times a “möbad (magus) washes the atashgah (place of the fire 
or fire precinct) around the base of the takht-e atash (throne of the fire) as 
prescribed by the religion" (30.4). These two passages can assist in eluci- 
dation of the precise meanings of certain terms that must serve as the foun- 
dation of any investigation into the ritual contexts of fire in the history of 
ancient Iranian devotional praxes within its main faith Zoroastrianism or 
Mazdaism. 

One area of ambiguity has been in the terminology attached to ritual 
settings and items associated with holy fires in ancient Iran. The Old 
Persian (and Avestan) term ätar-, nominative singular ätarsh, “fire,” from 
Indo-European *dter- (compare Latin ater, atra), developed into the Middle 
Persian words atur or adur and atakhsh, “fire” (and New Persian adur, 
ätash, ätesh), the Parthian form ätar (later adar, present in modern Iranian 
dialects as adar) which came to be pronounced azar (and, paralleling adar, 
as azar) after the Arab Muslim conquest of Iran (seventh century C.E.) 
(on the Indo-European root see Watkins 2000: 5). Fire was spénäg (a Mid- 
dle Persian term derived from Old Iranian *spanta- and Indo-European 
*kwen-, “holy”) to ancient Iranians. Fire was spenäg because it was 
believed by ancient Zoroastrians to be a “most holy spirit” (Yasna Hap- 
tanghäiti, *Worship or Sacrifice of Seven Chapters," 36.1, 36.3) and a 
“son of Ahura Mazda" (Yasna, “Worship, Sacrifice," 25.7, 62.1; Atash 
Niyayishn, “Litany to Fire," 5). Zoroastrians claimed that fire was utilized 
by Ahura Mazda (Ahura Mazda, later Ohrmazd) to create humans and other 
beneficent animals as the male element of genesis (Greater Bundahishn, 
“(Book of) Primal Creation,” 1a:3; Dénkard, “Acts of the Religion," 79.21). 
Its incense-imbued smoke was believed to purify persons and places (Choksy 
1989a: 13, 119). Eschatological writings claimed that the final renovation 
and restoration of the universe — its “freshening” or frasho-karati (Middle 
Persian frashagird) — would take place with fire (Wizidagiha 34.50). 
Therefore fire could, and would, be utilized as the central icon in many 
Zoroastrian rituals. 
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The Middle Persian or Pahlavi technical term atakhshgah (still used 
in New Persian as ätashgäh, äteshgäh), originally meant a “(ritual) place 
or space of the fire," i.e., specifically a “fire precinct." It had been derived 
from Old Persian (and Avestan) atarsh plus Old Persian gathu (and 
Avestan gdtu, gátav), “place, space.” The Old Iranian words gathu, gatu, 
gätav, in turn, had developed from Indo-European *g"a-, “to come, base” 
(Watkins 2000: 33). Due to the dialectical and chronological variations, 
discussed above, ätakhshgäh, äturgäh, ätargäh, adurgah, adargah, and 
äzargäh all were used at different times and places to denote precincts in 
which fires burn on fire altars or in fire pits (contra Boyce 1989b: 7, who 
equates these terms with atakhshdàn and ағазһайп on which see below). 

Two other important terms used in conjunction with atakhshgah were 
Middle Persian atakhshkadag and kadag i atakhsh (New Persian atashkada, 
also pronounced äteshkade), “room of the fire, house of the fire," com- 
monly translated as "fire temple." Those terms originated from Old Per- 
sian (and Avestan) atarsh plus Old Persian *katha (and Avestan kata), 
"room, small house." Late Sasanian period and early Muslim period, 
hence sixth through twelfth century C.E., Zoroastrian texts in Pahlavi pre- 
serve the alternate terms man i ätakhsh and khänag i atakhsh, “house of the 
fire, residence of the fire, fire temple" (the latter term yielding the New 
Persian words atashkhana, also pronounced ateshkhàne, and atashkhan, 
also pronounced äteshkhän; see also Boyce 1989c: 9). Usage indicates 
these terms have consistently been utilized to denote buildings that housed 
one or more holy fires within enclosed precincts, and so with very few 
exceptions (discussed below) they should be translated as "fire temple" 
(contra Boyce 1989a: 2, 1989c: 9). 

Yet another designation attested for fire temples probably was derived 
from Old Iranian *maithryäna or *mithradäna, rendered as mithraion in 
an Egyptian papyrus record from the third century B.C.E., and later as the 
Armenian word mehean, “place of Mithra, temple" (subsequently by the 
fifteenth century C.E., Zoroastrians in Iran were using the phrases dar-e 
mehr and dar be-mehr both meaning “court of Mithra" as attested in the 
Persian Revayats, “Treatises,” 2.18, written 1478-1773 C.E.; see further 
Russell 1987: 263 with references; Boyce 1993). Mithra (later Mihr, 
Mehr) as the Indo-Iranian and, later, Zoroastrian divinity of contracts and 
covenants was believed to traverse the sky “in front of the immortal, swift 
stallioned sun" with “the radiant fire of liturgical glory before him" (Yasht, 
"Devotional Poem" 10.13, 10.127). So that spirit's association, through 
name and site, with the fires in the presence of which Zoroastrians — clergy 
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and laity alike — perform devotions directed at Ahura Mazda and lesser 
divine spirits fit the faith's religiosity (compare Russell 1987: 262, 265-266). 
Indeed, even in the ninth century C.E., Zadspram had employed the term 
dar to refer to the court of the fire temple (Wizidagiha 29.4). Even later, 
authors of the Persian Reväyats (1.230) used another portion of the phrase, 
mehr, to denote the fire temple. 

Inside the atakhshkadag and within a atakhshgah, the atakhsh or adur 
itself was placed on a concave brazier in a receptacle. That vessel has 
consistently been designated by Middle Persian atakhshdan (New Persian 
ätashdän) and Parthian *ataroshan, also preserved in Armenian as atrushan, 
and usually translated as “fire altar" (which will be used in this discus- 
sion), less commonly as “fire holder" (Boyce 1975b: 456, 1989b). The 
term reflects Old Persian and Avestan nominative singular ätarsh plus 
stana, “place.” Thus atakhshdàn may best be translated as “fire stand” 
since Indo-European *sta-, “to stand," yielded both stdna and its cognate 
stand (Middle Persian éstädan, New Persian istädan) (compare Watkins 
2000: 84). By medieval times, the phrase takht 1 atakhsh (New Persian 
takht-e ätash) was being employed as a euphemism for the altar on which a 
fire was said to be takht-nishast (New Persian takht-neshast), “enthroned.” 
Zoroastrian books in Middle Persian also mention the adisht, “place of 
fire," originally the “domestic hearth” (Boyce 1989b: 7). 


Indo-Iranian Ritual, Bronze Age Central Asia, and the Origins of Fire 
Temples? 


As noted previously, Zoroastrian scripture in the Avesta or Abestäg 
“Praise,” presents dtar- as a “most holy spirit" who is the “son of Ahura 
Mazda." A ritual offering of animal fat was expected to be made to holy 
fires according to the Young Avestan Nérangestan, “Ritual Code" (2.19.8). 
Later, in his History, the Greek historian Herodotus (ca. 484—430 B.C.E.) 
would claim that “Persians regard fire to be a divinity" (3.16). Indeed, 
Atar was considered a male yazata (later yazad) “spirit worthy of wor- 
ship" whose corporeal manifestation was flames. This divinity even has 
the ninth day of each тал or “month,” the ninth month of each year, and а 
niyäyishn, “invocation of praise" or “devotional song," dedicated to him in 
the Zoroastrian liturgical cycle (see further Boyce 1979: 28, 71—73; Choksy 
and Kotwal 2005: 216, 218—219, 227—228, 248—249). Therefore, scholars 
of religion generally and of Zoroastrianism specifically had assumed that 
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a temple cult of fire was integral to that faith from its earliest time (as 
noted by Boyce 1975b: 454—455, 1979: 4). 

After the late 1940s C.E., however, that presumption was challenged 
by studies (Wikander 1946; Boyce 1975b: 455-456; Boyce and others 
1982: 228) drawing upon the Indo-Iranian antecedents of Zoroastrian rites, 
especially through comparison with ancient Brahmanic and Vedic rites in 
which worship seems to have been performed outdoors upon purified 
ground demarcated from its surroundings by karsha, “separatory furrows” 
(Choksy 2003: 26—31). Fire was present, however, as was water, pre- 
sumably in open clay and metal containers (Boyce and others 1975c: 
154-155). Those interpretations were strengthened by drawing upon a 
statement from Herodotus regarding Persians: "It is not their custom to 
make and set up statues, temples, and altars .... They offer sacrifice on the 
highest peaks of mountains .... When about to sacrifice they neither build 
altars nor kindle fire” (History 1.131—132). Strabo (ca. 64 В.С.Е.-25 С.Е.) 
echoed Herodotus in his own writing on Iranians (Geography 15.3.14). 
A conclusion arose among scholars (championed by Boyce and others 
1975c: 156—158, 258—259, 1982: 221-225; Boyce 1979: 6, 60—61; fol- 
lowed for example by Vitalone 2004: 425) that Zoroastrian rites had been 
performed outdoors, in the presence of hearth fires, until the reign of 
Artakhshagä or Artaxerxes II (ruled 404—359 B.C.E.) when at type of cleric 
perhaps still known then as athravan, “fire priest" (originally one type of 
devotional priest but by the Achaemenian period probably a subgroup of 
the magi or Zoroastrian priests, Old Persian magupati, Middle Persian 
mowbedän) established a fire cult and set up temples associated with this 
cult in response to the worship of the feminine divinity Anahita (Anähita) 
within temple settings with cult images and water by another type of priest 
presumably known as zaotar, “libation offerer." Eventually the Old Per- 
sian term magu-, “magus,” would become the standard designation for 
priests who tended holy fires (Boyce and others 1982: 230). Such Iranian 
temples would have been modeled after earlier Elamite, Babylonian, Assyr- 
ian, and Greek ones for the worship of Inshushinak, Napirsha, Marduk, 
Ashshur, Apollo, and Aphrodite, it has even been suggested. 

Artaxerxes II indeed may have given prominence to Anahita who would 
be amalgamated with the Mesopotamian goddess Ishtar, and the Greek 
goddesses Aphrodite and Artemis. Yet, it is noteworthy that Artaxerxes II 
did so in conjunction with the Zoroastrian creator deity Ahura Mazda and 
the yazata Mithra, as evidenced by the official Old Persian inscriptions 
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(Susa inscriptions А 4—5, D 3-4, and Hamadan inscriptions А 5-6, 
B mentions Mithra alone), later paralleled by Artakhshaçä or Artaxerxes III 
(359—338 B.C.E.) (Persepolis inscription A 25) who mentioned Mithra 
with Ahura Mazda. In each instance, Ahura Mazda was listed first. While 
it is not clear exactly when first built, perhaps during the reign of Artax- 
erxes II (contra Azarnoush 1981; see also Boyce and others 1991: 87-88), 
the temple of Anahita at Kangavar (known to Greeks as Concobar, on which 
see Isidore of Charax, lived ca. first century B.C.E.-first century C.E., 
Parthian Stations 6, “where there is a temple of Artemis") preserves an 
Achaemenian style apadäna, "platform," with symmetrical staircases, a 
columned temple where construction seems to have continued into the 
Seleucid period, and large stone libation bowls. Anahita's anthropomor- 
phized physical form had been described in detail by lines of the Yasht 
dedicated to her (5.126—129). A bust of this divinity has recently been 
unearthed at the temple in Istakhr which began in Achaemenian times and 
eventually became the hereditary atakhshkadag of the Sasanian family 
(contra Boyce 1975b: 462, who suggests that her individualized worship 
and figurine were abandoned by the Sasanians; see also Choksy 1989b). 
Moreover, even prior to the reigns of those two monarchs, Herodotus (His- 
tory 1.131) had commented upon sacrifices to Anahita — syncretized with 
Aphrodite — and Mithra confusingly regarding their names as alternate 
forms used by Iranians for a single divinity. So, structured veneration 
of Anahita and Mithra, symbolized by water and fire, may not have been 
separate from one another nor from worship directed at Ahura Mazda 
(Schippmann 1971: 298—308; contra Boyce 1975b: 460). 

In recent years, another set of data has become available through archeo- 
logical excavations in Central Asia that have revealed the presence of Bronze 
Age communities. Collectively designated as the Bactrian-Margiana Arche- 
ological Complex (BMAC), those settlements extended across the north- 
eastern and eastern borders of the Iranian plateau from ca. 2100—1750 B.C.E. 
with a period of cultural and dispersion onto the Iranian plateau lasting 
until ca. 1500 B.C.E. or even a few centuries thereafter. The material 
remains of that culture include buildings which either served as temples 
or had rooms specifically for religious functions. At the settlement desig- 
nated Togolok 21, for example, there are remains of fire precincts, mud- 
brick altar bases, platforms with recessed fire bowls or braziers, and evi- 
dence of animal fat offerings (as distinguishable from domestic cooking) 
to the fires. Togolok 21 contained a central room which, based on remains 
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of ephedra and poppy seeds, seems to have been utilized for the ritual 
preparation of libations as well (Sarianidi 1998: 90-98). Other sites, such 
as North Gonur with its second period fire room, provide parallels includ- 
ing the use of blind or false windows (Sarianidi 1998: 120-126) — an 
architectural feature later employed in Iranian temples to shield holy fires 
from direct sunlight and wind but not intended to create a dark room (on 
which see further below). Thus, it seems that both ritual tending of fires 
and preparation of libations occurred within buildings and rooms set aside 
for religious functions by cultures that preceded that of the Iranians — 
communities with which the origins of the Zoroastrianism and the earliest 
Iranian language speakers seem to be associated both chronologically and 
geographically. So, it is by no means clear when the practice of establish- 
ing individual rooms, single structures, and multiple buildings, i.e., precincts 
and temples, specifically for Zoroastrian rites — including those involv- 
ing fire — began in Iran. It appears, based on the archeological data, that 
devotional rooms and temples where fire and water were used for rites 
— in which flames were tended and libations prepared — had already 
existed among the Proto-Iranians of Bronze Age Central Asia, may have 
been utilized by the earliest Zoroastrians, and continued as a practice after 
their migration onto the Iranian plateau. Indeed, subsequently, rooms and 
temples where holy fires burned on the Iranian plateau have structural and 
functional similarities with the ritual rooms and buildings of Bronze Age 
Central Asia. 


Assessing the Evidence from Antiquity 


Archeological excavations at the Median citadel of Tepe Nush-e Jan (ca. mid 
eighth century-sixth century B.C.E.), south of the northwest Iranian city 
of Hamadan, have revealed two rooms having square, raised, mudbrick 
*ätarshstäna with broad, stepped, tops bearing shallow hemispherical fire 
bowls or braziers (Stronach and Roaf 1973; contra Boyce 1975b: 457, 
who dismisses those fire altars as “alien influences which were exerted on 
the Western Iranians by their numerous subjects and neighbors" because 
they were “not deep enough, however, to have held an ever-burning fire; ” 
Houtkamp 1991: 34). The altars and the platforms on which they sat were 
located inside buildings with vents for the smoke (Stronach 1978: 135 n. 52) 
— one (Figure 1) in the inner room of the freestanding so-called central 
temple, with its false windows, access to which was via an antechamber 
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Fig. 1. Median Fire Altar Platform within Fire Precinct, Тере Nush-e Jan. 


with a wall trough for ritual ablutions prior to worship, and the other across 
a columned hall in the inner room of the western building. Given that there 
was and is no precondition that a holy fire be constantly-burning, the altars 
would have served Median Zoroastrians in a ritually fitting manner. Exca- 
vations at the Median city of *Hangmatana or Hagmatäna (Ecbatana, now 
Hamadan), from the same period as the site of Tepe Nush-e Jan, have 
revealed a small open-sided room with four corner columns supporting a 
domed ceiling (Figure 2) attached to adjacent structures that seems to be a 
precursor of the chahär täq style of *atarshgathu that became popular in 
Sasanian times. The Median evidence supports suggestions that the style 
may have been assimilated by early Iranians from their Mesopotamian 
neighbors (Huff 1990: 635). A relief carved above the entrance to a possi- 
bly late Median-era or early Achaemenian period rock tomb, now located 
in Iraqi Kurdestan, at Qyzqapan depicts a priest on the left and a warrior 
on the right, both in Median garb appropriate to their occupations, flank- 
ing a square, raised, altar or *ätarshstäna with a stylized semicircular 
flame (Porada 1965: 138 with Fig. 74). It is not known, however, whether 
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Fig. 2. Median Fire Precinct, Hamadan. 


specific ritual ranks had been assigned to holy fires during the Median 
kingdom (ca. 673-550 B.C.E.) or whether such fires burned constantly. 

Beyond the Median context, a complex that appears to have included 
a temple in which ritual fire(s) burned has been located at the site of 
Tash-K’irman Tepe. That site is located within the Tash-K’irman oasis 
south of the Aral Sea (now in northwestern Uzbekistan). The ruins date 
from the fourth century B.C.E., perhaps going back to the seventh or 
sixth centuries B.C.E., with use having terminated during the fourth cen- 
tury C.E. (Helms, Yagodin, Betts, Khozhaniyazov, and Kidd 2001: 119, 
134—136). Although situated in ancient Chorasmia, the complex's direct 
connection with Iranian ritual remains unclear. 

Among the earliest places for holy flames during the Achaemenian 
empire (550—331 B.C.E.) was the open air fire precinct at *Parsarga 
or Pasargadae (Stronach 1978: 138-141 with Figs. 70—71, 74 and 
Pls. 103-106; Yamamoto 1979: 28-29), the royal capital of Kürush or 
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Fig. 3. Achaemenian Open Air Fire Altar Platform (left) and 
Devotional Platform (right), Pasargadae. 


Cyrus II (ruled 550-530 B.C.E.). It contains two hollow white limestone 
plinths aligned north to south, with the southern one having stairs attached 
(Figure 3). The plinths’ function is indicated by reliefs carved above 
the rock cliff tombs of seven subsequent Achaemenian rulers, including 
Därayavaush or Darius I (ruled 522-486 B.C.E.) and Khshayärshä or 
Xerxes I (ruled 486—465 B.C.E.), at Naqsh-e Rostam and Persepolis 
(Schmidt 1970: 80-86, 92, 95, 96-98, 99-100, 102-106, 107 with Pls. 19, 
22, 40—42a, 48-50, 56-58a, 63, 70, 78). The king or magus climbed to 
the top of the southern plinth, faced the northern plinth which bore a fire 
altar with flame, and performed devotions facing Zoroastrianism's main 
icon (Figures 4 and 5). Indeed, three fragments of stone fire altars having 
deep bowls, stepped tops, and bases have been recovered at Pasargadae 
(Stronach 1978: 141—142 with Fig. 72 and Pl. 107; accepted by Boyce 
and others 1982: 51—52; Houtkamp 1991: 37). These are characteristic of 
the most common form of fire altar known from the material remains of 
ancient Iran. A holy fire or its embers may have been carried, in a brazier 
(as is still done in modern praxis in Iran and India; compare Boyce 1989c: 
9) to an altar on the northern plinth for public rites. So the complex seems 
to have functioned as an *atarshgathu. 
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Fig. 4. Achaemenian Tomb Relief, Darius I on Platform before 
Stepped Fire Altar, Naqsh-e Rostam. 


Fig. 5. Achaemenian Tomb 
Relief, Xerxes I on Platform 
before Stepped Fire Altar, 

Nagsh-e Rostam. 
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Fig. ба. Base of a Possible Achaemenian Pillar Fig. 6b. Base of a Possible 


Fire Altar (side view), Achaemenian Pillar Fire Altar 
Naqsh-e Rostam. (top view), Naqsh-e Rostam 


A stout column (Figures 6a and b) on a crag of the western corner of 
Naqsh-e Rostam, above the Achaemenian royal tombs and Sasanian rock 
reliefs, has been identified as having possibly functioned as the base of an 
Achaemenian period pillar or tower style fire altar (Vanden Berghe 1959: 
26 with Pl. 31b; Matheson 1979: 224—225). But it would have been diffi- 
cult to access, so a suggestion has been advanced that the column served 
as a base on which an ossuary box was placed (Huff 2004: 613), or is 
merely a column fragment moved there at a later time (Schmidt 1970: 
Fig. 2). But precisely because Naqsh-e Rostam was a funerary site, the 
column may very well have functioned as pillar altar upon which a small 
fire or oil lamp was lighted — for Zoroastrians believe that each person’s 
urvan (later ruwän), “mortal soul,” is comforted and protected by a fire's 
light which should be kindled by relatives while it sits at the head of the 
decomposing body until proceeding to judgment on the fourth morning 
after death (see further Choksy 1998: 256—257 with references to the tex- 
tual sources). Later custom supports such as interpretation because many a 
premodern dakhma, “funerary tower,” had a building with a windowed 
chamber, the atashsuz or sagri, with an altar or pilaster, for a Dreis light to 
shine through to the exposure area — for example at Cham, Yazd, and 
Kerman (Modi 1937: 69; Huff 2004: 622-623, 624-625, 627, 629 with 
especially Pl. 7.6, also Pls. 9.19, 9.22, 11.25, who does not make the con- 
nection). In modern times, oil lamps are used at funerary sites and at the 
deceased’s home for the same purpose (Boyce 1977: 152; Shahzadi 1994: 
5; Choksy 1998: 253; Firouzgary 2000: 21). So the column at Naqsh-e 
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Rostam and other like it are best interpreted as pillar fire altars unless а 
bone repository is present or a funerary inscription clearly states that it 
served as an ossuary. 

The site of Baq-e Borda, in Fars, might provide another example of an 
Achaemenian period pillar style *ätarshstäna (the architecture of which 
may have been assimilated from ones used in Neo-Assyrian ritual) carved 
of rock — now called the sang-e sanduq, “box stone" — which bears 
similarities to the twin stone fire altars at nearby Naqsh-e Rostam (Vanden 
Berghe 1959: 45 with Pls. 61e and f; Stronach 1966). In Sistan, the site 
of Dahan-e Golaman bears evidence of an Achaemenian building (QN3) 
that housed three rectangular *atarshstána plus a building (ONG) with a 
stepped base of an altar, although identification of the complex as a Zoroas- 
trian one remains contested (Scerrato 1966; Schippmann 1971: 50—57 with 
Figs. 6—7; Boyce 1975b: 458; Matheson 1979: 285). In addition, there is 
the four-sided fire altar from Achaemenid Cappadocia showing priests on 
each side (Moorey 1979: 222). Other altars and altar fragments from the 
Achaemenian empire may also have survived (compare Garrison 1999: 
616). 

Most intriguing, however, are two objects usually assumed to be fire 
altars (some scholars, such as Vanden Berghe 1959: 26 with PI. 31a; 
Matheson 1979: 225, suggest these date much later from the Sasanian 
period, although their form reflects the fusion of Iranian and Greek styles 
evidenced in Achaemenian art and architecture as noted by Godard 1962: 
88; Schmidt 1970: 11—12 with PI. 9a and references), hewn from stone 
and aligned north to south next to one another, at the base of the north- 
western corner of the funerary cliff at Naqsh-e Rostam. Both (Figures 7a 
and 7b) were carved to resemble four-columned domed rooms, like the 
Median *ätarshgäthu excavated at Hamadan. It has been suggested that 
both were pillar ossuaries, with hemispherical lids, from the Sasanian period 
(Huff 2004: 609-610). However, no lids have been located — on the other 
hand, regular on-ground ossuaries have lids and in-cliff rock cut ossuaries 
show evidence of door mounts. Moreover, the architectural style of those 
two objects would come in time to be so characteristically associated with 
the holy that it is highly unlikely to have been used for a function that 
Zoroastrians have long regarded as extremely polluted. In addition, their 
platform bears traces of a protective awning which would have shielded 
the flames from direct exposure to wind, rain, and sunlight during rituals 
(Schmidt 1970: 11). Hence as *atarshstána they presage, rather than derive 
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Fig. 7a. Achaemenian Twin Fire Altars (side view), Naqsh-e Rostam. 


Fig. 7b. Achaemenian Twin Fire Altars (top view), Naqsh-e Rostam. 
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from, the later Sasanian chahär 144 style of atakhshgah and must have 
been produced in the Achaemenian period (contra Erdmann 1941: 13). 

Another limestone altar that heralds the chahar táq style may be one at 
the Achaemenian quarry of Darrabara near Naqsh-e Rostam (Stronach 
1966; Matheson 1979: 225) — it too 1s unlikely to have functioned as 
a pillar ossuary (contra Huff 2004: 610) because there is no evidence of 
a lid under which bones would have been deposited or a box for similar 
purposes. A building with four columns and a domed roof, having an 
antechamber, was excavated at Susa in Khuzistan, construction of which 
has been attributed variously to the reign of Darius I or Artaxerxes II (Dieu- 
lafoy 1893: 411—415; Godard 1938a: 12-13; Schippmann 1971: 266—274, 
496 with Fig. 38; Yamamoto 1979: 37—38; Hannestad and Potts 1990: 
114—115; contra Stronach 1985: 619—621). Scholars disagree whether the 
structure held a fire altar and/or some other cult image such as a statute of 
the female divinity Anahita or was a temple at all (Erdmann 1941: 15—16; 
Boyce 1975b: 459; Boyce and others 1991: 178). But its physical struc- 
ture broadly conforms to the earlier buildings that housed ritual fires in 
Median times and to later buildings that served similar functions under the 
Parthians or Arsacids and the Sasanians. 

One important source for comprehending the ritual role of fire in the 
Achaemenian empire is seals. An agate cylinder seal whose style syn- 
cretized those of the Neo-Babylonians and the Achaemenians, and dates to 
the sixth regnal year of Darius I, depicts the monarch as royal hero combat- 
ing two fabulous beasts while a priest performs worship with raised hand 
before a stepped altar on which burns a Median style semicircular flame 
(Collon 1988: 90 with Fig. 418; Choksy 1990a: 31). Other Achaemenian 
cylinder seals show the monarch and priests performing worship with raised 
hand before crenellated pillar and stepped *atarshstana (Moorey 1979: 220 
with Figs. 2b-c; Choksy 1990a: 32; Yamamoto 1979: 30-36 suggests that 
three forms of altars were utilized). One cylinder seal depicts an animal- 
offering to a flame upon a stepped altar (Moorey 1979: 222 with Fig. 3b). 
Yet another seal shows libations proffered to a flame upon a stepped altar 
(Moorey 1979: 222 with Fig. 3d). 

The Achaemenian archeological evidence in conjunction with that from 
Median times, suggests that *atarshstana or fire altars were utilized both 
within open air and enclosed *ätarshgäthu or precincts for Zoroastrian 
holy fires. In the case of each outdoor *atarshgathu, the fire or embers 
would have been carried there, perhaps from an *atarshkatha or enclosed 
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fire temple, and placed within the bowl of an exposed *dtarshstana. Com- 
parison may be made with a statement by Curtius Rufus (lived first cen- 
tury C.E., History of Alexander 3.9), following earlier sources, that a holy 
fire had been transported in front of Darayavaush or Darius III's (ruled 
336-331 B.C.E.) army on a silver altar. Diodorus Siculus (writing 60— 
30 B.C.E.) commented that, upon the demise of his companion Hephais- 
tion, Alexander (ruled 331—323 B.C.E.) commanded that a holy fire be 
extinguished as was the established custom of Iranians when kings died 
(Library of History 17.114). It is clear that fire played a central role in reli- 
giosity, both royal (compare Boyce and others 1982: 50—62, 112-116; 
Yamamoto 1979: 26—36) and common, and was not merely a means of 
affirming authority via Ahura Mazda. Herodotus' statement on the absence 
of temples, altars, and ritual fires in Iran during the fifth century B.C.E. 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as comprehensive of Zoroastrian praxis but 
may reflect one of several variations. 

Strabo (ca. 64 B.C.E. — 25 C.E.) mentioned the open air precinct at Zela 
(now Zile) in Cappadocia (now eastern Turkey) for Ahura Mazda, Anahita, 
and other divinities (Geography 11.8.4). He also described rituals by magi 
— referred to as pyraithoi, “fire makers" — at pyraitheia, “fire temples," 
where fires were kept burning constantly on bömos, "fire altars," in the 
"midst of these" (Geography 15.3.15; see further Boyce and others 1991: 
269—270). Such activities at those locales may have begun during 
Achaemenian rule, survived under the Hellenism of the Seleucids (312-175 
B.C.E.), and persisted thereafter. Reverses of local di-drachmas from Hier- 
mes аро! or Bambyce, са. 330-320 B.C.E., depict a Seleu- 

Жыз cid priest praying before a stepped fire altar (Zahle 1990: 
2 128-129, 136-137 with Fig. 5). А rock relief, above а 
{ cliff tomb at Eshaqvand ог Sakavand іп Kermanshah, 
presents a similar image of a Seleucid magus or other 
"Ww individual facing a stepped fire altar (Figure 8) in prayer 
* (Vanden Berghe 1959: 105 with Fig. 32 and PI. 132c; 
Matheson 1979: 132; both with references) rather than a 
e Median personage (contra von Gall 1966). Another 
Fig. 8. Seleucid relief, at Dokkan-e Da'ud іп Kermanshah, presents а 
Tomb Relief of similar figure with outstretched hands before a fire altar 
Magus or Another (Herzfeld 1941: 201 with РІ. 25; Vanden Berghe 1957: 
Individual before ; 
Stepped Fire Altar, 103 with PI. 125f and references; von Gall 1966: 23—25 
Eshaqvand. with Figs. 9—10; Matheson 1979: 135). A probable third 
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century B.C.E. date makes that image contemporaneous with the Fratadara 
Temple near Persepolis, and attests to continuity of Zoroastrian praxis 
among Iranians despite Hellenism. 

The Fratadara Temple, probably dating to the minor state of Persis 
(ca. 250 B.C.E.-224 C.E.), bears parallels in imagery with the Parthian 
fire temple at Kuh-e Khaja in Sistan (Herzfeld 1941: 276 with Pls. 85—85; 
Matheson 1979: 282—283 with additional references; Stronach 1985: 612— 
617; Hannestad and Potts 1990: 111—113; Garrison 1999: 616; contra 
Schippmann 1971: 177—185, 514 with Fig. 24 who dates its beginnings to 
the Achaemenian period; and Boyce and others 1982: 226, 1991: 118, 
who date its beginnings to the late Achaemenian period, and Boyce 
1975b: 460, who regarded it as a *bagin, “place of the divinities," but did 
not address the architectural evidence suggesting an *atarshkatha). The 
situation becomes clearer when coinage minted by those rulers and their 
successors in Persis is examined (Yamamoto 1979: 45—49; Houtkamp 
1991: 44—45; Boyce and others 1991: 110—116). Oborzos or Vohuborz, 
Artaxerxes or Artakhshahr I, and Autophradates or Vatafradat I (ruled 
ca. 180—160 B.C.E.) had coins struck with reverses bearing their images 
worshiping in front of an altar with triple fire braziers (Sellwood 1983: 
301-302 with Pls. 10.2—4, 10.6; Choksy 1990b: 202 with Fig. 1; Alram 
1987 with Figs. 11-12, 14-15). Autophradates I, Shikandät, Darius or 
Därayaw I (ruled ca. 150-100 B.C.E.), and Autophradates II (ruled 
80s B.C.E.) had coins produced with reverses bearing images of crenel- 
lated pillar fire altars, some times with a divinity emerging from the flames 
(Mitchiner 1978: 128-129 with Figs. 736, 739—741; Sellwood 1983: 
303-304 with Pls. 10.5, 10.9-11; Choksy 1990a: 33 with Pl. 2, Fig. 4). 
Images of fire altars on the reverses of coins minted by Darius II (ruled 
70s B.C.E.) and Oxathres or Vohukhshahr are of the popular stepped type, 
and in issues by Oxathres some degree of hemisphericality is retained in 
the flame's depiction (Mitchiner 1978: 129 with Figs. 742—743; Sellwood 
1983: 304, with Pls. 10.2, 11.1). In Khuzestan, at the valley of Shimbar 
northeast of Shustar, a pillar fire altar may signal that the nearby structure 
called the Qal'a-ye Dokhtar was used for Zoroastrian fire rituals during 
the state of Elymais (ca. 162 В.С.Е.-224 С.Е.) (Bivar and Shaked 1964). 
This site may indicate that the association of ritual fires with the yazata of 
victory Verethraghna (Vorothraghna or Wahram) who came to be depicted 
in Hellenized form may already have occurred rather than simply a ven- 
eration of the Greek Heracles (contra Colledge 1977: 92 with PI. 18; 
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Matheson 1979: 164; Kawami 1987: 178-182). Unlike the detailed evi- 
dence from Persis (on which in general Wiesehófer 1994), unfortunately 
nothing has been found from the period of the kings (ca. 125 B.C.E.- 
224 C.E.) of Characene or Mesene (Meshan) in southern Iraq that enhances 
knowledge of Zoroastrian fires and related rites. 

A five-tiered spiritual ranking of holy fires is discussed in the Avesta 
(Yasna 17.11; see further Boyce 1989a: 3). But that list may have been 
incorporated into Zoroastrian scripture during the Achaemenian period or 
the early Parthian or Arsacid period (238 B.C.E.—224 C.E.). On the other 
hand, the Videvdäd, "Code to Ward Off Evil Spirits" (8.81—96), a Young 
Avestan text codified under the Achaemenian regime, provides the first 
contemporaneous scriptural reference to the establishment of a holy fire of 
the highest ritual grade. Possibly termed *atar varathraghan, “victorious 
fire," in Old Persian, it is definitely attested as adar warahran in Parthian 
and atakhsh wahram in Middle Persian, (now called atash bahram in 
New Persian and Gujarati), “fire of Verethraghna." Located within an 
däityägätu, called dadgah in Middle Persian, “fixed place or appropriate 
precinct," which apparently was another term for an ätarshgätu, an 
ätakhsh wahräm would be created by purification and fusion of flames 
that previously had been used for sixteen different functions. The Videv- 
däd also prescribed that holy fires must remain free of impurities, be 
tended with appropriate rites, and that magi should perform all such rites 
while wearing a paitidäna, later rendered as Parthian *patäm and Middle 
Persian padam (now New Persian panäm, Parsi Gujarati padän), “mouth 
and nose mask," so as not to pollute the flames with breath (Videvdad 
8.73—74, 18.1; see further Choksy 1989a: 84—85 with Fig. 12, on this 
issue of purity and pollution). Strabo also observed that magi avoided 
their breath blowing over holy fires when “they make offerings to fire by 
adding dry wood without bark and by placing fat on top of it" (Geography 
15.3.14). Archeological evidence supports the textual ones already cited 
because a stone panel from a temple complex for Ahura Mazda, Mithra, 
and Anahita at Bard-e Neshanda in Khuzestan, dating after 140 B.C.E., 
depicts a magus wearing a *patäm while pouring an offering into the 
flame of a small *ataroshan (Schippmann 1971: 251—258 with Fig. 37; 
Kawami 1987: 182-183 with Pl. 26; in general see Godard 19494). 

Isidore of Charax (lived ca. first century B.C.E.-first century C.E.) 
wrote that in the town of Asak, near Nisa, burned a holy fire before which 
Arsaces or Arshaka I was proclaimed king around the year 238 B.C.E. 
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(Parthian Stations 11). Scholars have suggested that this flame may 
have been the Parthian regnal one (see further Schippmann 1971: 33-34; 
Boyce 1975b: 461-462; Yamamoto 1979: 40-41). Parthian kings contin- 
ued to acknowledge the centrality of fire in their rites as evidenced by an 
inscribed free-standing boulder relief at Bisitun (Bisotun) or Behistun 
which depicts a Parthian king of kings Walakhsh or Vologases (based on 
the poorly preserved inscriptional genealogy perhaps Vologases IV, ruled 
са. 148-192 С.Е.) making an offering to a fire upon a stepped *ataroshan 
(Kawami 1987: 160-162 with Pl. 4; Mathiesen 1992: 1.52, 56, 2. 175- 
175; recently this relief could no longer be located at Bisitun). Another 
rock relief, ca. 100—225 C.E., at Shimbar, depicts two men — perhaps of 
royal or priestly office — with a pillar *ataroshan between them (Kawami 
1987: 79, who interprets it as part of the cult of Heracles; Mathiesen 
1992: 1.57, 60, 2. 126). The figure on the left appears to hold a shallow 
cup in his left hand — perhaps preparing to offer a libation to the fire. 
Such imagery is not surprising for fire altars also had been depicted spo- 
radically on Parthian coinage beginning with Vologases I (ruled ca. 51—77 
or 80 C.E.) and including Vologases IV (compare Colledge 1977: 14, 140). 
The simultaneous persistence of divinized figures on coins and sculpture 
indicates that no dissonance was perceived between those and the fire icon 
(contra Boyce 1975a; 1989a: 3). 

Kuh-e Khaja southwest of Zabol in Sistan, a late Parthian fire temple 
complex (Figure 9) now weathered and ruined, began functioning in the 
first century C.E. (Herzfeld 1941: 291—302 with Pls. 96—98, 100; par- 
tially contra Schippmann 1971: 57—70 with Figs. 8-12, who dates its 
beginnings to the Achaemenian 
period; Boyce 1975b: 458, 461; 
Yamamoto 1979: 43; Hannes- 
tad and Potts 1990: 112-113; 
| Ghanimati 2000: 145, discussed 
more extensively in Ghanimati 
2001). It is located on the eastern 
shore of Hamun lake believed, in 
Zoroastrian eschatology, to hold 
the prophet Zarathushtra's semen 
so that a woman would get 


Fig. 9. Parthian Fire Temple Complex, impregnated and bear a süshäns, 
Kuh-e Khaja. “savior,” close to the end of time 
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(Greater Bundahishn 33.36—38). A stepped *ataroshan of stone vividly 
attests to the site's ritual function (Herzfeld 1941: 301 with Pl. 99; Van- 
den Berghe 1959: 16 with Pl. 15c; Matheson 1979: 282—283). The basic 
architecture of the atakhshkadag there is that of a centralized square type 
with four columns and a squinch vault and dome surrounded by an ambu- 
latory corridor, a yazishngäh, storage rooms (Colledge 1977: 66 with 
Fig. 16d; Ghanimati 2000: 139, 144 with Fig. 3 and Pls. 26 a-c, 29 b-c). 
Room 5 of site 4 at the Parthian city of Hekatomplyos (now Shahr-e 
Qumis) has produced an *ataröshan as well (Hansman and Stronach 
1974; Colledge 1977: 49; Yamamoto 1979: 44—45). Likewise the Greco- 
Bactrian period site of Tang-e Sangin, on the east bank of the Oxus river 
or Amu Darya, may attest via small fire altars to influence of Zoroastrian 
praxis involving holy fires and rules of purity surrounding such icons (as 
noted by Boyce and others 1991: 173—178). 

In the northwest, mehean were present in Armenia with hubak serving 
as the local term for a fire temple and bagin (modeled on Greek bömos) 
for an altar during Parthian and early Sasanian times (Russell 1987: 297, 
483, 486). Armenian writers such as Moses Khorenats‘i (lived eighth cen- 
tury C.E.) noted the presence of holy fires dedicated to Ahura Mazda 
(ormzdakan krak) and Verethraghna (vfamakan krak) on altars in those 
temples (History of the Armenians 2.53; see also Russell 1987: 483). Pau- 
sanias (writing ca. middle second century C.E.) confirmed the location of 
*ataroshan Within atargah or ädargäh situated in the central part of each 
ätakhshkadag or mehean in his description of constantly-burning fires 
within temples located at the Lydian cities of Hierocaesarea and Hypaipa 
(see further Boyce and others 1991: 235—238): "In each of these temples 
there is an inner chamber and in this is an altar upon which there are some 
ashes .... A magus enters the chamber, bringing dry wood which he places 
on the altar. After this he chants an invocation" (Description of Greece 
5.27.3-6). 

Establishment of the three most famous adar warahrän of antiquity is 
difficult to date, for each has a set of founding myths with allusions to 
both Avestan geography and Iranian epic, although based on anecdotal 
evidence they seem to have been established by mid Achaemenian times at 
the earliest and mid Parthian times at the latest (Boyce 1975b: 459—460; 
Yamamoto 1979: 42, 1981: 74—75, 84—85; Boyce and others 1991: 74—81). 
Possibly relocated more than once, their fire temples continued to be 
funded, staffed, and well maintained in Sasanian times. Each is mentioned 
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repeatedly, but usually drawing upon the same corpus of original materials, 
in the Zoroastrian Pahlavi books. Adur Farröbay, considered the ddar 
warahrän of clergy and nobility, may have always been enthroned in Fars 
perhaps at the site of Kariyan. Myths claiming that its original atakhshkadag 
had been at a site called Khwarrahomand in Khwarazm (Wizidagtha i Zad- 
spram 3.85) coupled with theology that linked its radiance to the notion of 
divinely-bestowed glory resulted in this fire eventually also being known 
as Adur Khwarra or Adur Farrä, in addition to a variety of other even later 
derivative names such as Adur Karräd, Adur Kharä, and Adur Khorra 
(Schippmann 1971: 86-94; Boyce 1985b: 474). Its atakhshkadag was vis- 
ited for worship by kings and commoners alike, according to anecdotal 
information. Adur Gushnasp, linked to rulers as the adar warahrän of war- 
riors, seems to have been originally established within an atakhshkadag 
somewhere in Media (Kurdestan). At some point in time, perhaps under 
the early Sasanians during the third century C.E., it was moved to the site 
of Takht-e Sulayman southeast of Lake Urmiya (now in Iranian Azerbai- 
jan) (Figure 10a), a sublimed volcanic crater with a deep blue central lake, 
which was surrounded by defensive walls and visited by kings (Osten and 
Naumann 1961: 54—60; compare Naumann 1967: 3051, 3053-3055; see 
also Schippmann 1971: 340-357; Boyce 1975b: 464—465, 1985c; and 
Yamamoto 1981: 75). The fire's location there within a atakhshkadag 
(Figure 10b) is confirmed by eighteen clay sealings from the site that refer 
to the *chief magus of the residence of Adur Gushnasp." Despite being at 
least partially razed by troops of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius (ruled 
610—641 C.E.) during his invasion of Iran in 623 C.E., it continued to func- 


Fig. 10a. Sasanian Fire Temple Complex of Adur Gushnasp, Takht-e Sulayman. 
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Fig. 10b. Sasanian Fire Precinct for Adur Gushnasp with 
Altar Foundations (foreground), Takht-e Sulayman. 


tion for at least two hundred years thereafter as confirmed by the magus 
Zädspram (Wizidagihd 3.85) in the ninth century C.E. Adur Burzénmihr, 
regarded as the holy fire of farmers and pastoralists, seems to have been 
burned within an atakhshkadag оп a mountain called Revand northwest of 
Nishapur in Parthia (now Khurasan) as noted by Zadspram (Wizidagihä 
3.85) (compare Boyce 1985a: 472). But that site has not been located, and 
the site of Kuh-e Tafresh in central Iran has been suggested as another 
possible locale (Vanden Berghe 1968; Matheson 1979: 190). It is possible 
that as the number of Zoroastrians in Khurasan declined through conver- 
sion to Islam and immigration to avoid such conversion, the fire was trans- 
ferred from eastern to central Iran some time after 1300 C.E. 

Another well-known ädar warahrän, probably established during Parthian 
times and still important during the Sasanian period, was called Adur 
Karkoy. It was housed in an atakhshkadag, north- 
west of Zabol in Sistan (Figure 11 represents a 
renovated medieval Islamic mosque modeled out of 
original chahär 144 on the site) (see further Schipp- 
mann 1971: 37—45; Boyce 1975b: 461, 1979: 88). 
The building's exterior once was adorned with 4% 
bull's horns symbolizing the yazata Verethraghna Fig 11. Parthian and 
ў : Sasanian Site of Adur 
after whom the highest rank of fire was named Karkoy Fire Temple with a 
(Choksy 1997: 101). Further to the West, in the Premodern Muslim Mosque 
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Bolagi valley of Kermanshah, a Parthian fire temple possibly with 
Achaemenian articedents and Sasanian renovations is present (FEZANA 
Journal 2005: 30). 

Assimilation of Anahita into the Zoroastrian pantheon was complete 
during Parthian times as a lesser divinity of water and sovereignty created 
by Ahura Mazda to assist in maintaining asha or arta, “order” later “right- 
eousness," and combating drug or drauga, “confusion,” later “deception” 
and “falsehood.” Independent temples for that goddess would not have 
been incongruous with the faith or its central icon of fire (Azarnoush 1987). 
Indeed, the central rite of worship or sacrifice, the Yasna — attested in 
the Avesta — involves the preparation of a libation called haoma (Vedic 
soma) for which plants such as ephedra are pounded and mixed with milk 
and water in the presence of a fire. So temples for Anahita came to have 
fire altars, even though statues of her may have continued to be used as evi- 
denced by the fairly standard image found later on Sasanian silver coins of 
the king of kings Warahran or Wahräm II (ruled 276—293 C.E.). Likewise 
ritual precincts dedicated to Anahita were present within fire temples, such 
as at the fire temple of Adur Gushnasp at Takht-e Sulayman. Even 
at Bishapur, later under the Sasanians, the main copula may have housed an 
ätakhshgäh with the lower level or so-called Anahita temple serving as an 
urwisgäh, an arrangement that explains the ritual architecture there (Gropp 
2002). Such interweaving of the ritual uses of fire and water with its 
antecedents in the Yasna ceremony (Darrow 1988) laid the basis of gradu- 
ally locating all major acts of worship within ätakhshkadag. The same 
would have occurred for other divinities whose Yasht were being incorpo- 
rated into the Avesta. So the distinction once observed in Cappadocia by 
Strabo (Geography 15.3.15) between “temples to the Persian divinities” 
and “temples of fire" would have ceased — indeed it seems never to have 
existed among Zoroastrians in regions like Lydia (compare Boyce 1991: 
2770), and may not have been widespread on the Iranian plateau either. 


Praxes in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages 


By late antique and early medieval times, fire was thought to have been 
created іп garddamana (Pahlavi garödmän), “abode of song," or highest 
heaven by Ahura Mazda (as recorded subsequently in the Wizidagiha 
of Zadspram 3.78). Moreover, it had come to be regarded as a corporeal 
representation of Asha Vahishta (Ardwahisht), “Best Order," one of the 
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Amesha Spentas (amosha sponta), “holy immortals," believed to have 
been created by Ahura Mazda (Greater Bundahishn 3.7-19). Ahura Mazda 
was thought to have utilized fire in the creation of humanity (Greater 
Bundahishn 1a.3) as the male element of genesis acting in conjunction with 
the female element water (Denkard 79.21) — so theologically explaining 
the presence of fire and water, Mithra and Anahita, in rituals. Eschatolog- 
ical belief proclaimed that the final renovation of the universe would 
occur through the medium of fire just as cosmogony supposedly involved 
water (Wizidagiha of Zadspram 34.49-50). Atakhsh zöhr, “ritual offer- 
ings for fire," of animal flesh and fat are mentioned not merely within 
historical contexts but as ongoing praxis in magian documents from the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries С.Е. (Pahlavi Reväyat Accompanying 
the Dädestän i Dénig, “Pahlavi Treatise Accompanying the Book of 
Religious Judgments,” 58.72; Namagiha i Manushchihr, “Epistles of 
Manushchihr,” 1.8.3; see also Boyce 1966a). The necessity of wood and 
incense offerings was noted by Manushchihr, a ninth-century C.E. high 
priest of Fars and Kerman, while discussing the proper maintenance of 
holy fires (Nämagthä 1.3.11, 2.9.3). Expenses for maintenance of the fires 
and officiating priests were met through pious foundations, state support, 
and charges from devotees (partially Menasce 1964; Boyce 1968: 56—57, 
1989a: 3). 

The ranks of holy fires were standardized during the Sasanian period 
(Schippmann 1971: 510-513; Vitalone 2004: 425; those ranks are retained 
by Zoroastrians to the present). At beginning of Sasanian period, distinc- 
tions existed between flames of atakhsh wahram or ädur i wahräm rank 
and fires termed ädurän (mentioned by the third century С.Е. high magus 
Kirdir in the Sar Mashhad inscription 3, 17, Naqsh-e Rostam inscription 5, 
12, 18, 34, 44, Ka‘ba-ye Zardosht inscription 2, 5, 6-7, 11, 13, 14, 15, and 
Nagsh-e Rajab inscription 23). The aduran may have been a second grade 
of ritual fire (with hearth fires being unmentioned) or else simply desig- 
nated all other holy fires tended by magi within Iran and outside its bor- 
ders. By late Sasanian times the term had become specific for a second 
grade of ritual flames known as atakhsh ädarän, “fire of fires," or simply 
ddaran. A third rank of holy fires was recognized as well: the adurog i 
dädgäh, “small fire in a fixed place," or simply dadgah. Although classi- 
cal writers such as Ammianus Marcellinus (ca. 325-395 С.Е.) noted that 
magi tended ever-burning fires (History 23.6.34), in practice only atakhsh 
wahräm had to burn constantly according to religious stipulation. Flames 
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of the ädarän and dädgäh ritual grades could and would periodically be 
allowed to burn out (see also Boyce 1975b: 462-463, 1979: 110). 

А degree of regularity in praxis relating to various types and styles 
of ätakhshgäh appears to have occurred under the early Sasanians as well, 
as commented on by the magus Tosar (lived third century C.E.), with 
regional holy fires allowed to burn only in their established atakhshkadag 
and only one regnal flame, that of the ruling dynasty and not those of 
regional lords, permitted (Tösar пата, “Book or Letter of Tosar" 22). The 
dynasty's founder Ardashir I (ruled 224—240 C.E.) is said by the Armen- 
ian historian Moses Khorenats'i to have “ordered that the fire of Ahura 
Mazda which was on the altar at Bagavan be kept perpetually burning" 
(History of the Armenians 2.77; see further Wikander 1946: 96, 107). The 
second Sasanian king of kings Shäpür I (ruled 240—272 С.Е.) claimed to 
have founded many atakhsh wahräm апа ädarän fires named for himself, 
his daughter, and sons (Naqsh-e Rostam inscription, Parthian text, 17—19). 
Founding of fire temples continued to be one means by which Sasanian 
monarchs publicly affirmed their commitment to Zoroastrianism (Boyce 
1989a: 4). As evidenced by materials remains, open air rock-cut fire pits 
and fire bowls were used during Sasanian period (224—651 C.E.) funerary 
services at Naqsh-e Rostam and at Kuh-e Zakah adjacent to astodanan, 
“sepulchers, rock ossuaries.” 

A Middle Persian inscription on a decorative column capital from Shapur 
I's reign, found at Barm-e Delak, confirms that the term adurgah (1.1) was 
used by Zoroastrians in the Sasanian empire to designate a “fire precinct” 
(Tavoosi 1989; contra MacKenzie 1993). That column was part of a 
chahär 144, “four arches,” technically four columns supporting a gumbad, 
“domed roof" (a term which eventually came to serve as a alternate for 
chahär тад), and forming a hall or portico whose four sides were open, 
yet often surrounded by ambulatory corridors and other roofed ritual 
precincts, storage rooms, and congregational halls. Now there is general 
scholarly consensus that the chahär tàq become the quintessential archi- 
tectural form for an dtakhshgah or fire precinct during the Sasanian period 
(see also Schippmann 1971: 504—506; Boyce 1975b: 464). That style is 
seen in ruins (some restored) at numerous locales on the Iranian plateau 
and Central Asia. However, it is necessary to remember that the chahar 
täg style was not restricted solely to fire temples — its structural utili- 
tarianism resulted in palaces, lodges, and public monuments incorporat- 
ing aspects. Many of those buildings (Huff 1990: especially 637) seem 
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Fig. 12. Sasanian Complex including a Fire Temple, Тере Mill. 
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Fig. 13. Sasanian Complex including а Fire Temple, Sarvestan. 


to have been multipurpose — religious and secular. Such may have been 
the case at Tepe-Mill (Figure 12) and Takht-e Kay Kawus (Siroux 19384; 
Vanden Berghe 1959: 122 with references; Naumann 1964; Matheson 1979: 
49, 61) near Ray and Tehran. The same may hold true for the building known 
as Chahar Qapu at Qasr-e Shirin west of Kermanshah (Vanden Berghe 
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1959: 98 with PI. 125a-b; Schippmann 1971: 282-291 with Fig. 39; 
Matheson 1979: 137). Sarvestan in Fars probably served as a Sasanian fire 
temple with an attached lodge (Figure 13) (on stylistic grounds contra Bier 
1986: 55—67, where it is construed as a fire temple alone and dated to the 
ninth century C.E.). 

Yet, multiple functions aside, the link between the chahär 144 and 
Zoroastrian fire rituals was firmly established in the Sasanian construction 
of atakhshgah and atakhshkadag. A chahar tag form of the atakhshgah or 
ädurgäh usually was situated inside an atakhshkadag — with or without a 
series of surrounding hallways, and it was within the atakhshgah created 
by the chahär 144 that a holy fire burned upon an ätakhshdän under a 
gumbad (as noted in the passage from the Wizidagiha of Zadspram 29.4 
cited above; compare also Herzfeld 1941: 301—302; Keall 1973: 16—17; 
Yamamoto 1981: 79; Boyce 1989c: 9; Huff 1990: 636—637). Indeed, 
most chahär táq now seen in solitary ruins display evidence of having 
once been part of larger temple complexes (Stronach 1966: 219—220, 226, 
1985: 623-627; contra Godard 1938a: 7-10; and Erdmann 1941: 35-36). 
These interpretations are confirmed by a passage in the later Persian 
Reväyats (2.18 with illustration) where it was written that within a “dar-i 
mehr (court of Mithra, i.e., a fire temple) there should be a dome over the 
ätashgäh (fire precinct) with four portals .... The yazishngah (place of rit- 
uals for worship) for the magi should be laid out around and close to the 
atashgah.” In those columned halls across the Sasanian empire (and, later, 
in Caliphal Iran), boy, "incense," was ritually offered to holy fires on 
ätakhshdän — as attested by the magus Zadspram (Wizidagiha 3.82, 
29.4). It is interesting to note that the English term atrium, “columned hall 
or courtyard, central portico," from Latin atrium, also originated in Indo- 
European *dtr-yo-, “belonging to fire," hence “place of fire," possibly the 
room where fire burned and its smoke exited through a vent in the roof 
(Watkins 2000: 5). But, not all members of the Zoroastrian community 
had equal access to those fires, precincts, and temples. Fears of impurity 
attributed to menstruation and childbirth periodically constrained women's 
presence there (in addition to denying them membership in the hereditary 
clergy) (Choksy 2002: 91). 

A few of the extant Sasanian fire temples, many of which have only the 
chahär tàq remaining, may be listed here (moving roughly counterclock- 
wise around Iran). Near Takht-e Rostam, in the Shahriyar area southwest 
of Tehran, all that remains of a fire temple are two stone atakhshdan 
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Fig. 14. Sasanian Fire Precinct, Kheyrabad. 


(Siroux 1938d; Matheson 1979: 60). West of Ray, above the town of 
Sahrestanak, are the ruins of an ätakhshkadag now called the Qal‘a-ye 
Dokhtar (Siroux 1938a; Erdmann 1941: 56; Vanden Berghe 1959: 122; 
Schippmann 1971: 393—397 with Fig. 58; Matheson 1979: 61). In Mazan- 
daran, however, few traces remain of four atakhshkadag that functioned at 
Sari as late as the eighteenth century C.E. (mentioned by Matheson 1979: 
64). Ruins of a chahär tàq are present, however, at the site of Qal'a-ye 
Dokhtar near Qum (Siroux 1938c). In Khuzestan, another chahar 144 still 
stands (Figure 14) at Kheyrabad (Godard 1949c: 367—368; Vanden Berghe 
1959: 59 with Pl. 86c; Schippmann 1971: 160—161). 

In Fars, one chahär taq was located west of Dogonbadan (Matheson 
1979: 245). Just east of Kazerun a single arch is all that remains of a cha- 
hàr tàq (Siroux 1938b; Godard 1938a: 29; Vanden Berghe 1959: 52 with 
Р]. 74b, 1961: 189; Matheson 1979: 237). The chahär tàq at Jirra is bet- 
ter preserved (Godard 1938a: 30—32, 58, 1938b; Vanden Berghe 1959: 52 
with Pl. 74c; Huff 1995). At Konar Sya a large atakhshkadag, probably 
dating from the fifth century C.E., displays not only a chahär täq style 
ätakhshgäh but also of quarters for magi and supplies (Vanden Berghe 
1961: 166-169; Schippmann 1971: 97—99 with Fig. 13; Matheson 1979: 
255-256). Old Shiraz, or Qasr-e Abu Nasr as it came to be called later, 
must have possessed at least one atakhshkadag possibly at the summit of 
the site paralleling the locations of many other chahär taq (Upton 1973: 
13). Indirect confirmation comes from clay sealings that refer not only to 
magi in a variety of ecclesiastical and administrative positions but also to 
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the high priest of Shiraz (Frye 1973: 
48-51). At Firuzabad (Godard 1938a: 
8-9), there is a ruined chahär 144 
(Figure 15). East of Sarvestan, toward 
Kerman, is the site of Tang-e Chakchak 
| with the fire temple complex known as 
t Qasr-e Dokhtar possessing a chahär 
.. тад within an ätakhshkadag (Vanden 
n" ` Berghe 1959: 20 with PI. 19; Schipp- 
Fig. 15. Sasanian Fire Precinct, mann: 82-83; Matheson 1979: 261— 
mn 262; all with references). Two chahär 

144 are also found at Mil-e Naqara Hana (Azarnoush 1989). 

In central Iran, Isfahan’s large atakhshkadag (Figure 16) was located 
atop a hill with several atakhshgah (Godard 1937, 1938a: 60-62; Schipp- 
mann 1971: 460—465). The village of Abyana gained a chahär taq toward 
the end of the Sasanian period, with rituals performed there until Zoroas- 
trians residents were persecuted in the early sixteenth century by the newly 
established Safavid regime (Siroux 1967; Schippmann 1971: 446—450 with 
Fig. 74; Matheson 1979: 296). On a hill near the town of Neyzar or 
Naysar (Godard 1938a: 41—42, 1949b: 196-197; Hardy 1938; Schipp- 
mann 1971: 442-445; Vanden Berghe 1959: 126 with Pls. 160 a and b; 
Matheson 1979: 172; Kleiss 1989) stands a restored chahar таа. The 
remains of a chahär tàq (Figure 17) are present at Natanz (Godard 1936: 
79—82; Vanden Berghe 1959: 126 with references; Schippmann 1971: 
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Fig. 16. Sasanian Fire Temple Complex, Isfahan. 
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Fig. 17. Sasanian Fire Precinct, Natanz. 


450-451), a site which serves as an excellent ongoing example of how the 
building blocks of atakhshkadag have been reused repeatedly in construc- 
tion of a mosque, houses, and orchard walls beside the site. Another is 
found at the town of Atashgah (Godard 1938a: 32-40; Matheson 1979: 
189 with references). West of Qum and north of Arak, in the mountains 
around Tafresh is yet another ruined chahär taq which some scholars 
suggest may have been one of the temples for Adur Burzénmehr (Vanden 
Berghe 1968; Matheson 1979: 189—190). In Kerman province, between 
Kerman city and Negar, a hillside 
chahär táq and Nestorian church sug- 
| gest that the local community adopted 
Christianity and utilized materials 
from the atakhshkadag to construct 
the church (Schippmann 1971: 74— 
75; Matheson 1979: 267 with refer- 
ences). In Khurasan, between Mash- 
- ' had and Torbat-e Haydariya is the 
Fig. 18. Sasanian Fire Precinct, Baz-e Hur. chahär 144 of Baz-e Hur (Figure 18) 
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dating from the third century C.E. (Godard 1938a: 53-58; Vanden Berghe 
1957: 15 with Pl. 15b; Matheson 1979: 205). At the site of Bandiyan 
(now near the border with Turkmenistan), northwest of the town of Dargaz 
in northeastern Khorasan, a chahär táq with antechambers has been exca- 
vated recently. One of those antechambers housed a three-stepped fire 
altar. The fire temple complex seems to date from the reign of Wahräm V 
(ruled 421—439 C.E.) perhaps having been erected to commemorate a vic- 
tory over the Hephthalites. Possibly destroyed during Hephthalite incur- 
sions in 484 C.E., the site later was reused as a mosque (as were many 
Zoroastrian fire temples) (Rahbar 2004: 9, 10—11, 17—20, with Figs. 1, 3). 
At Mala Hayram (now in Turkmenistan) near Sarakhs, a Sasanian period 
fire temple with two rooms having mudbrick platforms for fire altars with 
traces of ash has been excavated (Kaim 2000: 165-166 with PI. 30a). 

The above-mentioned sites are by no means intended to serve as a com- 
prehensive list; they are merely selected examples for the preponderance 
of the four arch, domed, form of atakhshgah from the third century С.Е. 
onward. It has been observed that many documented ruins of Sasanian 
period ätakhshdän, atakhshgah and atakhshkadag are in western Iran 
(Garrison 1999: 618 with addition locales and references). The discrep- 
ancy may very well reflect not simply the popularity of an architectural 
form in a particular region. Rather, it could represent a combination of 
the limited nature of modern archeological survey work in eastern Iran 
focusing on such ruins and the gradual disappearance of Zoroastrian fire 
precincts and fire temples when the chahär taq and its surrounding hall- 
ways were incorporated into early Muslim hypostyle mosques (contra 
Schippmann 1971: 505; Boyce 1975b: 462). 

In addition to sites and ritual objects, fire altars and worship before 
them were depicted on rock reliefs and on the coins of every king of kings 
during Sasanian times. The stepped altar was usually depicted flanked 
by a king such as Wahram II (ruled 276—293 C.E.) (Figure 19a) with 
his patron divinity Anahita (Choksy 1989b) or Hormizd II (ruled 302- 
309 C.E.) with a divinity emerging from the flames (Figure 19b) or by two 
figures as on issues of Khusro I (ruled 531—579 C.E.) (Figure 19c). The 
stepped altar was occasionally depicted supported by lion-pawed legs (but 
sans individuals) as seen on reverses of silver coins (drahm) issued by 
Ardashir I (Góbl 1971: 17 with Pl. 1). A small pillar altar supporting a 
brazier is depicted on the relief of Ardashir I’s investiture by Ahura Mazda 
at Tang-e Ab near Firuzabad (Vanden Berghe 1959: 50 with PI. 70b; 
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Fig. 19а. Sasanian Silver Fig. 19b. Sasanian Silver Fig. 19c. Sasanian Silver 
Coin Reverse, Coin Reverse, Dual Images Coin Reverse, Issued by 
Wahram II (left) before of Hormizd П (left and right) Khusro I, Two Figures 
Stepped Altar and before Stepped Altar with a Flanking Stepped Altar 
Anahita (right) Divinity in the Fire 


Matheson 1979: 253). Sasanian stamp seals with fire altar images are also 
well known (compare Yamamoto 1981: 68—71). Both stepped and pillar 
ätakhshdän were depicted, the pillar fire altars sometimes having ribbons 
or legs (Gignoux and Gyselen 1987: 196-197 with Pls. 12.60.1-60.3). 
Those ätakhshdän could bear a single flame (Brunner 1978: 120 with 
Figs. 111, 118, 140) or even triple flames (Brunner 1978: 120 with 
Figs. 101, 107, 133). The fire altars were flanked by one magus (Bivar 
1969: 56-57 with Pls. BD1-5, 15; Brunner 1978: 65 with Fig. 125; 
Gignoux and Gyselen 1982: 61 with PI. 3.16.2) or sometimes by two indi- 
viduals (perhaps magi) (Brunner 1978: 65 with Fig. 52). Less frequently 
were female devotees shown in front of holy fires (Gignoux and Gyselen 
1982: 61 with PI. 3.16.1). 


Concluding Comments 


Is the modern terminology of “fire precincts," “fire temples," and “fire 
altars" accurate historically, religiously, and/or linguistically? As dis- 
cussed earlier, the second part of the compound term ätakhshgäh reflects 
Indo-European *g"a-. So an ätakhshgäh is the base, place, or space in 
which the atakhshdàn stands. Yet it is bound or surrounded by furrows 
and walls that ritually distinguish that location from all others — simulta- 
neously separate from and yet connected to the rest of the atakhshkadag. 
A gäh is thus indeed a “precinct,” a term deriving from Indo-European 
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*kenk!-, “to gird, bind, surround" (Watkins 2000: 40). It is fitting, there- 
fore, to render ätakhshgäh as “fire precinct.” The phrase "fire temple” 
was first applied by westerners to settings like the atakhshkadag — now it 
has been assimilated by Zoroastrians themselves. It is based on transfer- 
ence of the word temple, “place of worship," commonly regarded as a 
"building dedicated to divinities and to their worship," to Iranian religios- 
ity. That term derives from the Latin templum, “cut-off space, separated 
area," plus the Greek words temenos, “walled area, compound with build- 
ing(s) used for religious purposes," and temnein, “to cut, separate," all of 
which derive from Indo-European “Чет-, “to cut, separate" (Watkins 
2000: 90). Essentially, spaces when physically cut off or demarcated from 
larger areas and then assigned with ritual functionality become religiously 
significant places (Choksy 2003: 29—30, 37—39). Each atakhshkadag or 
house of fire is a place structurally set apart or cut off from its surround- 
ings and assigned ritual functionality. Therefore the term's translation 
as "fire temple" is appropriate. As for the term ätakhshdän, although it 
directly represents a fire stand, its consistent Greek translation as bömos 
precisely captures the Iranian word's practical purpose of “fire altar." 
From when does the earliest extant historical evidence for holy fires and 
fire temples in Zoroastrian ritual date? Based on the available evidence, 
it could be postulated that the Bronze Age ritual room at Togolok 21 with 
its *atarshstána may have been a pre-Zoroastrian or even a very early 
Zoroastrian *atarshgatu. More important, the Median period building now 
known as the central temple at Tepe Nush-e Jan with its *atarshstana 
within an *ätarshgäthu seems to be among the earliest *atarshkatha exca- 
vated to date on the Iranian plateau. That structure had a fire altar within a 
fire precinct inside a fire temple for use by residents and visitors, just as 
Zoroastrians still go to fire temples to pray in the presence of fires within 
fire precincts around the world. So it is possible that the basic form of fire 
temple architecture begin in Central Asia and eastern Iran at sites like 
Togolok 21 and then spread westward while assimilating Mesopotamian 
styles (compare partially Stronach 1985: 624—627). So, at Hamadan in 
Median times a small precursor of the chahär táq came to be constructed 
— establishing an architecture for the atakhshgah that would gain popu- 
larity until it became the standard model from the Sasanian period to the 
present, a fire precinct tucked inside a fire temple where a holy fire could 
burn on an altar. Moreover, even modern atashdan, although made of metal, 
mimic the style of the stepped altars of ancient and medieval times. 
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Essentially, a holy fire ог atakhsh used for ritual purposes by Zoroastri- 
ans in ancient Iran did have to be a constantly-burning fire, or have to be 
one of the highest ritual rank, nor be tended solely by the Zoroastrian magi 
or clergy. In practice, an ätakhshgäh did not have to be an enclosed build- 
ing but could even be an outdoor fire precinct — as is demonstrated by the 
archeological remains from various periods of Iranian history. Its ritual 
layout thus broadly paralleled those of the urwisgah, “place of the ritual 
table," or yazishngah, “place of the rituals for worship," where magi per- 
formed high liturgies inside fire temples, and the barashnümgäh, “place 
of purification," which used to be located on the outskirts of towns until 
premodern times (after which those places came to be built adjacent to 
and connected with fire temples so that priests would not have to mingle 
with nonbelievers after purificatory rituals). So atakhshgah, urwisgah, 
yazishngäh, and barashnümgäh, although having functional differences, 
share structural parallels as places separated from the surroundings and 
made pure for religious purposes (Choksy 2003). 

Finally, were eternally-burning flames the most central aspect of fire in 
ancient Iranian ritual? Based on the history of holy fires in Zoroastrianism 
it would seem that perpetually-blazing flames — especially of the atakhsh 
wahräm rank — in deep bowled fire altars within fire precincts located in 
large temples were as infrequent in ancient times as they are now-a-days 
and that they developed gradually as major public symbols (thus contra 
Boyce's suggestion 1975b: 457, that only altars with deep bowls housing 
ever-burning fires should be counted as marks of Zoroastrian temple 
praxis). Rather, fires for ritual purposes usually burned in shallower altars 
within interior precincts of neighborhood temples where the flames could 
be kept secure from accidental or intentional extinguishment, moved rapidly 
if the need arose due to political or religious strife, and were relatively inex- 
pensive to tend. From the evidence, analyzed in this article, it must be con- 
cluded that the holy nature of atakhsh was not grounded by the Zoroastrians 
of ancient Iran on whether it burns permanently or temporarily in a temple. 
Moreover, it has become clear from the data, those Zoroastrians did not 
base definitions and usage of terms like ätakhshgah or ädurgäh and 
atakhshkadag, or khänag i ätakhsh on whether fires located within precincts 
and temples were constantly-burning. Neither was an atakhshdàn assigned 
a particular bowl depth to hold specific quantities of ash. Nor did an 
ätakhshdän have a specific height or size. At different times the precincts, 
buildings, and altars were designed according to prevailing styles, some of 
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which have been discussed herein, utilizing available materials and tech- 
nologies while maintaining ritual requirements. Continuity and change in 
praxes of ritual fires occurred in the centuries that followed, as a result of 
the Arab conquest and the transformation of ancient Iranian religiosity into 
minority status (Choksy 2006). 
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Abstract: The iconography on Persid coins of the frataraka dynasty has been dis- 
cussed by many scholars. Interpretations have considered whether the building 
shown on the reverse of these coins was 1. a fire temple; 2. an atäshgah, i.e. a 
repository of holy fire; 3. a tomb; 4. a coronation tower; 5. a “foundation house’ 
or repository for Zoroastrian paraphernalia; or 6. a tower altar/fire altar. These 
putative functions, and the building's relationship to the similarly shaped Zendan-e 
Sulaiman at Pasargadae and Ka'ba-e Zardosht at Naqsh-e Rustam, are evaluated. 


Keywords: Persis, Iran, Achaemenians, fire temple, Zoroastrianism 


Introduction 


Fars province in southwestern Iran can rightly be considered the birthplace 
of two of the greatest empires of antiquity — the Achaemenid and the 
Sasanian. Together, these empires frame a period extending from the 
6® century B.C. to the 7" century A.D. and it is certainly the case that, 
as numismatic topics, the coinage of both the Achaemenid and Sasanian 
empires has been the subject of extensive research. 

Between these two poles of Persian political power, however, are situ- 
ated three further states which have generated a substantial body of numis- 
matic research. The first is, of course, the Parthian empire, which arose to 
the east of the Caspian Sea in what is today southern Turkmenistan during 
the 34 century B.C.; stamped its authority on southwestern Iran in the 
140's B.C.; and survived as a state until 224 or 226 A.D., when Ardashir-i 
Papakan defeated Artabanus V, and ushered in the new Sasanian monarchy. 


! This is the edited text of the 2003 Gale Lecture in Ancient Numismatics delivered at 
the Australian Centre of Ancient Numismatic Studies, Macquarie University, on 14 Octo- 
ber 2003. My thanks to Dr. Ken Sheedy for the kind invitation to deliver the annual lecture. 
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Parthian coinage has been studied extensively since the 18'^ century and is 
reasonably well-known. 

A second state which minted coins is generally known to historians by 
its Graecized name, Elymais. In reality, Elymais denotes what cuneiform 
sources had known for 2000 years as Elam, the major Bronze and Iron 
Age state in Fars and Khuzestan, and a formidable opponent of successive 
Sumerian, Akkadian, Babylonian and Assyrian regimes. From the 2"% cen- 
tury B.C. to the 274 century A.D., Elam or Elymais continued to exist as a 
regional power, albeit on a greatly reduced scale, in the generally moun- 
tainous area east of Susiana and west of Persis. In spite of its, in some 
ways, precarious existence in the shadow of Parthia, Elymais continued to 
mint coins which have attracted numismatic interest since the 19% century. 

The third Iranian state which existed in this period and issued its own 
coinage is known by several names. Often referred to simply as Persis, 
the Greek name for the province of Fars, this region was autonomous in 
the immediately post-Seleucid era when it was governed by rulers who 
used a title which has been variously read as fratakara? — ‘fire maker’; 
fratadära* — ‘guardian/holder of the fire’ (Ito 1976: 48); or frataraka 
— 'governor/prefect/commander' in the sense of *forward/ vorderer ^. The 
difficulty in reading the legend stems from the fact that the letter forms, 
in a script derived from Aramaic, are open to multiple interpretations and 
are often written defectively. The fact that many scholars, following 
Wikander, opted for fratadara, has resulted in an interpretation of this 
office in a theocratic light. But without going into philological detail, the 
most likely reading of the title in question is certainly frataraka, which in 
fact corresponds to the title of the prefect or governor's representative, his 
‘forerunner’ — fratara- being the comparative of fra, ‘forward’ — 
(Ito 1976: 51) as used in late 5 century B.C. Aramaic papyri from Ele- 
phantine (Naster 1968: 76). This usage becomes perfectly understandable 
when we recognise, as stressed by Ito, that the Persid coin legends call the 
ruler frataraka zi ’elahayyd, ‘the frataraka of the gods’ which is probably 
an Aramaic rendering of Middle Persian fratarak i bagan’ (Ito 1976: 51). 


? feuermachend (Justi 1896-1904: 487), i.e. ‘who makes the fire’ or ‘fire maker’ (Ito 
1976: 48); 

3 Feuerbeschützer or Feuerträger (Wikander 1946: 15). 

^ (Andreas apud Lidzbarski 1908: 213, n. 2; Chaumont 1958: 157; Naster 1968: 75; 
Ito 1976: 49). 
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To be the forerunner or representative of the gods, however, in no way 
implies а purely religious function for these rulers, since, for example, it 
was traditional for their Achaemenid predecessors to invoke Ahura Mazda 
and to say of him, as Darius did, ‘By the will of Ahuramazda I hold this 
kingdom’ (DB I 11-12) or ‘he made me king’ (DSf 8-11), and Darius was 
certainly not a religious leader per se. 

The frataraka dynasty controlled parts of southwestern Iran, princi- 
pally within the boundaries of the modern province of Fars, between the 
death of Alexander and the rise of the Parthians. For while Seleucid con- 
trol is sporadically attested in western Media, parts of Iranian Kurdistan 
and Luristan and more so in Susiana, where the ancient city of Susa was 
refounded as Seleucia-on-the-Eulaios, it was extremely limited in Fars, and 
probably did not extend much beyond the coastal settlement of Reshahr, an 
ancient site within the confines of modern Bushehr which was refounded 
as Antiochia-in-Persis. The interior of Fars, on the other hand, was for all 
intents and purposes beyond the control of the Seleucids and it was here 
that the frataraka dynasty reigned. 

The first publication of a Persid coin dates to 1767 and appeared in the 
nine volume numismatic opus by French savant Joseph Pellerin (Pellerin 
1763-1770). Almost 30 years then passed before the Austrian scholar Joseph 
Hilarius Eckhel brought out volume III of his monumental Doctrina 
Nummorum Veterum (Eckhel 1794: 541, 553-554) containing more Persid 
coinage. Thereafter it was almost another 50 years before H.H. Wilson 
published several more Persid coins found in Afghanistan in 1841, mis- 
takenly attributing them to the Sasanians (Wilson 1841: 381, who refers to 
a publication by Mellingen of 1837 which I have been unable to sight). 
Since that time, further publication of Persid coinage has occurred inter- 
mittently, but most of the scholarly focus in the earlier literature was on 
reading the rulers’ names and titles in the Aramaic legend (e.g. Levy 1867, 
Mordtmann 1877, Naster 1968). 

In this study I wish to look, not in a comprehensive way, at the coinage 
of the frataraka, but at one particular problem which has exercised numis- 
matists, archaeologists and ancient historians for many years, namely the 
representation on the reverse of the first eight rulers of Persis, some of 
whom called themselves frataraka, and some of whom, doubtless vassals 
of the Parthian king, used the Aramaic logogram mlk which we can read 
as shah. To begin with, let me just briefly introduce the individuals who 
minted the coins in question (Fig. 1). 
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Baydäd (Alram 515) Ardaxshir I (Alram 520) 


Unknown ruler 1 
(Alram 551) Därev I (Alram 554) 


Vadfradad II? (Alram 546) 


Vadfradad I (Alram 533) 


Vadfradad Ш (Alram 560) Vadfradad Ш (Alram 561) 


Fig. 1. Coinage of the frataraka and shähs of Persis depicting buildings on 
the reverse 
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Persid coinage with architectural representations 


As Rüdiger Schmitt and others now suggest, the names and legends of 
these coins, though written using Aramaic characters, are in fact in Persian 
(Wiesehófer 1994: 107). Here I will be following the sequence established 
by Michael Alram (Alram 1986). 

While several gold coins of Persis are known, these have all been 
deemed forgeries by Alram, confirming that the frataraka issues are 
mainly silver tetradrachms until Parthian influence appears (Hill 1922: 
195; Wiesehófer 1994: 108). The first post-Seleucid frataraka is Baydad 
(Wiesehófer 1994: 103), often rendered in older publications as Bagdates, 
a name which harks back to an Old Iranian original *Baga-data,'from (the) 
god (of the elders) given' (Huyse 1999/II: 178) and which is well-attested 
in Assyrian, Babylonian, Elamite, Aramaic, Demotic and Greek (Schmitt 
1971: 18). Baydad's obverse portrait shows the bearded head of the king 
wearing an Iranian felt or leather bashlik or kyrbasia with flaps which 
could be tied under the chin, along with a diadem or taenia. The reverse of 
his first type shows the king seated on a throne, but it is the second type, 
with a bulding depicted, along with a standard, which is of interest here. 

Alram has shown convincingly that Baydad was succeeded by Adaxshir I, 
some of whose coins share the same obverse dies (Wiesehófer 1994: 109). 
While the portrait and headgear are obviously different, the type is like 
that just described. The same is true of the coinage of Ardaxshir I's suc- 
cessor, Vahbarz. This ruler is generally identified with the Oborzos or 
Borzus of Polyaenus' Strategems of war 7.40. Polyaenus' account, if true, 
is interesting not so much for the strategem employed — getting 3000 men 
drunk and then slaughtering them (Shepherd 1793: 296-297) — but 
because this gruesome event followed on from news of a conspiracy 
against the frataraka. Thereafter comes Vadfradad I who again maintains 
the same type, though with some variation in the reverse scene where, in 
certain cases, a second figure holding a wreath, probably Tyche or For- 
tuna, appears. Vadfradad II follows and with him the coinage of Persis 
ceases to identify its rulers as frataraka. The legends on Vädfradäd’s issues 
are defective, even in rendering the ruler's name. The headgear is also 
depicted in a novel manner; large curls can be seen beneath what is still 
interpreted by Alram as a diademed, leather hat, but with the addition now 
of a frontal eagle on top. The reverse scene on Vadfradad II’s coins is rea- 
sonably realistic, but on that of his followers, Unknown King I, whose 
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coins are anepigraphic, as well as Darev I and Vadfradad Ш, an increas- 
ingly stylised structure appears on the reverse. And, while Vädfradäd ІШ?5 
presumed first coins adopt an obverse portrait which is nearly identical to 
that of his predecessor, Darév I, his later issues show a portrait which 
is described by Alram as 'sub-Parthian' because of its clear similarity to 
contemporary Elymaean and Characene issues. Thereafter, from Darev II 
onward, the obverse portraits are decidedly Parthian in appearance — no 
doubt reflecting the end of Persid independence by the reign of Vad- 
fradad Ш, if not before, and the reverse, instead of showing a building, 
shows a magus with barsom bundle standing before a freestanding fire 
altar. It is also important to note that Darev I and his followers no longer 
used the title frataraka but rather mlk, the Aramaic logogram for shah, 
perhaps because they were regarded as kings, albeit petty ones, whose vas- 
sal status to the great Parthian king was acknowledged. 

But my interest here is not in the political history of Persis, for which 
one can do no better than consult Wiesehófer (Wiesehöfer 1994). Rather, 
it is in the iconography of the reverse scene found on the coinage of the 
frataraka and first two shähs of Persis. The majority of this coinage 
depicts, on the reverse (Fig. 2), a standing figure, left; a standard or flag, 
right (cf. the distinctive standards carried by each division in the Persian 
army according to Herodotus 9.59, Shahbazi 1996: 312); and a structure, 
often with what look like three items on top, and a facade punctuated by a 
vertical division down the middle flanked by recessed squares on either 
side, in the centre. On most of the coins, from the reign of Vadfradad I 
onward, a pair of wings appears in the upper centre with an anthropomor- 
phic figure rising upward. This has been interpreted as the symbol of 
Ahura Mazda, chief deity of the Zoroastrian religion, or else as the anthro- 
pomorphic representation of the royal xvarnah *which was supposed to 
reside in the fire’ and which, according to Mary Boyce, ‘accompanies each 
ruler and attaches itself to a whole dynasty through the sacred power of 
royal blood' (Houtkamp 1991: 25). 

Although I have not had access to the studies of Pellerin or Eckhel 
from the late 18% century, it is clear that from the1840's onward, when 
W.S.W. Vaux published two pieces”, the structure on these coins has been 
identified in one of two ways. Vaux, for example, felt it was a fire altar, 
the figure to its left a Zoroastrian priest or magus (Vaux 1856: 144). Levy, 


5 One of which had been acquired by Felix Jones in Baghdad. 
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Baydad (АПойе de la Füye 3) Baydad (Naster 1970: Pl. V.1) 
Vahbarz (Allotte de la Füye 4) Vadfradad I (Allotte de la Füye 12) 


Vädfradäd I (Allotte de la Füye 13) Vadfradad I (Allotte de la Füye 18) 


Fig. 2. Details of reverses showing buildings and Ahura Mazda or 
royal xvarnah. 
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Fig. 3. The Zendan-e Sulaiman at Pasargadae. 


on the other hand, while referring to it as a fire altar, in fact thought it was 
more likely to represent a temple (‘vielmehr Tempel’) (Levy 1867: 425), 
though in his descriptions of individual coins he consistently referred to 
the structure in question as a large fire altar. For Mordtmann it was defi- 
nitely ‘ein grosser Feueraltar’ (1877: 158). In his monumental study of the 
Greek coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia in the British Museum, 
published in 1922, George F. Hill followed Levy's lead in describing the 
structure as a temple. 

But for our purposes, the identification of the structure on the Persid 
coinage as a fire temple or fire altar is only part of the story for by the early 
20" century the structure on the coins was being explicitly compared with 
two of the most enigmatic architectural monuments of the Achaemenid 
period in Iran — the Zendan-e Sulaiman at Cyrus' capital of Pasargadae 
(Fig. 3), and the Ka‘ba-e Zardosht at the holy Achaemenid burial site — 


$ For example, in discussing the coinage of Baydäd’s second type, Hill wrote, ‘Fire- 
temple, with double panelled doors, podium, pilasters, and architrave; above, three battle- 
ments, each with two horns' (Hill 1922: 196). Of Vahbarz, he wrote, ‘Fire-temple, with 
double panelled doors, &c, and three horned battlements above' while of Vadfradad he 
simply noted, ‘Fire-temple as on preceding coins’ (Hill 1922: 199-200). 
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Fig. 4. The Ka'ba-e Zardosht at Naqsh-e Rustam. 


and later centre of Sasanian relief carving — of Naqsh-e Rustam (Fig. 4). 
In 1941 Kurt Erdmann claimed that it was Friedrich Sarre, in /ranische 
Felsreliefs, co-authored with Ernst Herzfeld and published in 1910, who 
first drew a comparison between the structure on the Persid coinage and 
the Zendan and Ka‘ba (Erdmann 1941: 78, n. 142)’. In fact, Erdmann 


7 *Als erster mit aller Entschiedenheit in diesen Münzdarstellungen die Bauten von 
Pasargadae und Naqsh i Rustam wiedererkennt und seine Deutung derselben als Feuer- 
tempel wesentlich auf sie stützt’ (Erdmann 1941: 78, n. 142). 
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seems to have been unaware that in 1906 A.V. Williams Jackson, profes- 
sor of Iranian philology at Columbia University, explicitly linked the rep- 
resentations on Persid coinage with the Zendan and Ka‘ba in his classic 
Persia Past and Present (Jackson 1906: 302-303). 

Before we consider the implications of this identification for an inter- 
pretation of the iconography of Persid coinage, let us look more closely at 
the two buildings in question. Without going into too much detail on the 
history of antiquarian scholarship on these monuments, it is clear that, in 
the West, they have been known for over 500 years, probably ever since 
Giosafat Barbaro visited Pasargadae and Naqsh-e Rustam іп 14725, In the 
early 17% century, particularly during the reign of the Safavid ruler Shah 
Abbas the Great (1587-1629), Europeans began visiting Isfahan and Shi- 
raz in ever greater numbers and many visited Persepolis at this time?. 
Of these, Thomas Herbert, who visited Persepolis in 1627, is also known 
to have been at Naqsh-e Rustam where he made rudimentary copies of 
cuneiform characters on the Achaemenid royal tombs (Pallis 1954: 23). 
But it was another Englishman, Samuel Flower, who is known to have 
drawn the monuments of Naqsh-e Rustam in November, 1667 (Pallis 1954: 
24) and it was at roughly the same time — 1666, 1667 and 1674 — that 
Jean Chardin visited Naqsh-e Rustam as well (Pallis 1954: 25; though his 
report was not published until 1711). 

Perhaps the most important visitor of this period, however, was the 
German traveller Engelbert Kaempfer who was at Naqsh-e Rustam on 
1 December 1685 and from whom sketches of the Ka‘ba actually survive 
(Wiesehófer 1993: 117-118 and n. 79 for a list of the relevant folios; 
Kaempfer 1712: 323, Fig. 14). In Amoenitates exoticae (Kaempfer 1712: 
324), published in 1712, Kaempfer confirms that, due to a lack of light and 
the time of day, he did not enter the inner room of the Ka'ba, which he 
considered a ‘domus sacra' in which magi had tended and venerated a 
fire for Mithra (Wiesehófer 1993: 127). Carsten Niebuhr visited both sites 
and made drawings at each in 176519, while Pasargadae was visited and 


8 Although his account was not published for another 70 years (Barbaro 1543: 24-64). 

? E.g. Antonio de Gouvea, 1602; Don Garcia Silva Figueroa, 1617; Pietro della Valle, 
1621 (Pallis 1954: 8-20). 

10 With the many monuments and reliefs to document at Persepolis, as well as the 
reliefs at Naqsh-e Rustam, however, it is not surprising that Niebuhr published no drawings 
of the Ka‘ba, though he did copy part of Shapur I’s inscription on the building (Wiesehöfer 
1993: 125, n. 104). 
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inscriptions there were copied by James Justinian Morier, in 1809 (Pallis 
1954: 42). 

But in the history of debate on the function of these buildings, it was 
Sir Robert Ker Porter's visit, in 1811, which was to be most influential 
(Barnett 1972). It is clear from Ker Porter's plan of Pasargadae that he 
noted the location of the Zendan, even if he didn't draw it. Several decades 
later, in 1840, Eugene Flandin and Pascal Coste made an accurate drawing 
of the Zendan, showing it in much the same state as it appears today, 
minus the scaffolding. Flandin and Coste also drew the Ka‘ba-e Zardosht 
at Naqsh-e Rustam, and undertook the first ever excavations adjacent to 
and north of it (Schmidt 1970: 17). Their drawing was re-copied and 
altered slightly for publication in Ferdinand Justi's Geschichte des alten 
Persiens which appeared in 1879 (Justi 1879: 110). As the extant drawing 
by Marcel Dieulafoy from 1881 (Dieulafoy 1887), and photographs by 
A.V. Williams Jackson from 1903 and Arthur Upham Pope from the 1930's 
all show, the general state of preservation of the Ka‘ba did not change much 
at all until Erich Schmidt's excavations on behalf of the Oriental Institute 
took place between 1933 and 1939 (Schmidt 1970). Similarly, Dieulafoy's 
1881 drawing of the Zendan at Pasargadae, when compared with pho- 
tographs taken at the time of David Stronach's excavations there in the 
early 1960's, or even with more modern ones, shows that its outward 
appearance has scarcely changed in the past 125 years. 

The names Zendan-e Suleiman — the ‘prison of Solomon’ — and 
Ka‘ba -e Zardosht — the ‘cube of Zoroaster’ — of course, have no signif- 
icance other than a folkloric one. Both structures date to the Achaemenid 
period and, in spite of their remarkable similarity, one must date the 
Zendan to the reign of Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian empire, 
probably to the second half of his reign, largely for architectonic reasons 
summarised by Stronach, while the Ka'ba must be dated, according to the 
toothed chisels used on it, to the reign of Darius, probably not before 
500 B.C. (Stronach 1978: 132). Schmidt and Stronach have provided 
exhaustive descriptions of each structure, but most of the detail need not 
concern us here. Each is a square tower, buttressed at the corners, on a 
triple-stepped plinth, with a staircase leading up to a single, windowless 
room, in the upper portion of the building. 

Measured from the plinth to the top of the reconstructed roof, the Zen- 
dan stands 14.09 m. high, and is 7.25 x 7.33 m. on a side, with 29 steps 
leading to a 94 cm. wide, 1.77 m. high doorway (Stronach 1978: 126). 
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Turning to the Ka‘ba, the building is 14.12 m. high — 3 cms taller than 
the Zendan — and the exterior walls measure 7.3 m. each. The interior 
room is close to being perfectly square, and measures 3.74 x 3.72, while 
the stairway consisted most probably of 30 steps — not 29 — leading to 
a doorway which was probably 87 cm. wide and 1.75 m. high. Thus it is 
clear that in all respects, the conception of both buildings was largely iden- 
tical, and this applies to the blind windows and rectangular recesses on the 
façades as well. 

To recapitulate, by the early 20" century scholars such as A.V. Williams 
Jackson and Friedrich Sarre had made the suggestion that the structure 
shown on most of the earlier Persid coinage was in fact to be understood 
as a representation of the building type of which the Zendan and the Ka‘ba 
are the only two extant examples. At this point, therefore, let us turn to 
the assumed function of the Zendan and Ka‘ba, for this bears directly on 
the history of the interpretation of the Persid coins. The interpretations 
put forward to date may be briefly listed as follows. The structures have 
been seen as 1. fire temples; 2. atashgahs, i.e. repositories of holy fire, 
as opposed to temples; 3. tombs; 4. coronation towers; 5. ‘foundation 
houses', Middle Persian bun-xänag or repositories for important Zoroas- 
trian paraphernalia; and 6. tower altars/fire altars. 


Fire temples or atashgahs 


In evaluating the interpretation of the Zendan, the Ka'ba and their numis- 
matic counterparts as fire temples, it is clear that some writers have con- 
flated a temple per se — i.e. a place where worshippers gather — and a 
repository for the holy fire. Indeed this can be traced back to Ker Porter 
who, on his plan of Pasargadae, calls the Zendan a fire temple, whereas in 
the accompanying text!! he identifies it as an atäshkadeh!?. Other scholars 


11 Travels in Georgia, Asia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, during the years 1817, 1818, 
1819 and 1820 (London, 1821-22). 

12 “Тһе first building to which I came on descending from the Takht-i Suleymán is 
that called by Ker Porter Atesh-kedé (“the Fire-Temple”). My guide, however, gave it the 
name of Zindán-kháné (‘the Prison-house"). It is very solid and massive in structure... 
The western end of the building only is standing; it is about thirty feet high and contains 
sixteen courses of stones, and a window below which is a buttress’ (Browne 1893: 
261). 
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who embraced this view in the late 19% century included the Cambridge 
Orientalist E.G. Browne, and the German Iranologist Ferdinand Justi. 

But it is important to distinguish the term atäshgäh or atashkadeh from 
the common English translation ‘fire temple’. New Persian atäshgäh is a 
common toponym signifying ‘fire altar’ or ‘fire temple’, while ataskhadeh 
signifies ‘fire temple’ (Eilers 1974: 312, 314). According to the often 
quoted passage in Herodotus (1.131-132), however, the Achaemenid Per- 
sians had no temples, but instead offerred open-air sacrifices on mountain 
tops. Mary Boyce has suggested that, in the period following Alexander’s 
conquest of the Achaemenid empire, two types of temples emerged, the 
bagin (sacred place) or ayaran (cult place), which might contain cult stat- 
ues and seems to have developed under Seleucid influence; and the 
atäroshan (fire sanctuary), which is attested only after the 3% century A.D. 
(Boucharlat 1984: 121). 

Unfortunately, archaeological evidence has confused, rather than clari- 
fied the matter. As Boucharlat has shown, in discussing the history of the 
terms chahar tàq and atäshgah or atäshkadeh, most archaeologists think 
of the four-sided, domed buildings with open, arched sides — known 
in Persian as слалаг 144 — when they think of fire temples, at least of 
the Sasanian period, i.e. 3-7" century A.D. On the other hand, the late 
Louis Vanden Berghe suggested that at a number of sites where a chahär 
taq was located, a second, closed, square building, also existed, and this he 
identified as an atäshgäh or atäshkadeh — a ‘place of fire’ — where the 
sacred fire was kept safe (Boucharlat 1985: 462). This is what Stronach 
has called ‘the standard juxtaposition of an open chahar taq and a closed 
atäshkadeh’ (Stronach 1966: 219). While the chahär 144 was a place of 
worship (Vanden Berghe 1965: 146-147), the atashgah or atashkadeh was 
the repository for the fire which, while it might be visible — as in modern 
Zoroastrian fire temples — to worshippers, was accessible only to priests 
(for bibliography on the functions of fire temples see Vanden Berghe 
1984a: 219-220). 

Furthermore, with the exception of the slightly earlier Median fire 
temple at Nush-i Jan, with its cruciform plan and altar offset in the larger 
of the two interior rooms (Stronach 1984), and the temple at Dahan-i Ghu- 
laiman, in Seistan, an enormous square building measuring 53-54 m. on a 


ІЗ Who described the Zendan as a ‘Feuerthurm, dessen Nachbildung man vor den 
Königsgrüften bei Nakschi Rustam wiederfindet’ (Justi 1879: 46). 
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side with internal columned porticos on each side and three large altars in 
the vast central courtyard (28.9 x 27.8 m.), none of the other two alleged 
temples from the Achaemenid period — neither the dyadana at Susa nor 
the fratadara ‘temple’ at Persepolis — is of necessity a religious monu- 
ment (Boucharlat 1985). One must again ask, therefore, what Justi, Jack- 
son and others had in mind when they identified the Zendan and Ka‘ba as 
a fire temple? 

In fact, it is clear from Jackson's discussion that he actually saw these 
buildings as atäshgähs rather than temples per se, and this is why it has 
been necessary to treat these two alternatives together, since many com- 
mentators are not clear about whether they are in fact following Jackson 
in this strict interpretation. Thus, Jackson argued that ‘Any one...after 
studying the history of Persia's sacred fire in connection with the repre- 
sentations on the coins, will be inclined to agree with this Zoroastrian 
explanation' and, further, ‘Without again mentioning the Pasargadæ build- 
ing, it is sufficient to compare the kindred structures near Naubandajan 
[Dum-e Mil] and at Firuzabad, and the representations of fire-shrines on 
coins of the Parthian (sic) dynasty, to become convinced of the sacred 
character of the building. Although not strictly a temple, since the Persians 
had no true temples like the Greeks, it is precisely the sort of building that 
would have been adapted to the purpose of preserving the sacred fire which 
was kept burning in some hallowed urn' (Jackson 1906: 302-303). Some 
version of this view was subsequently advocated by a large number of 
influential scholars, of whom we might just note Friedrich Sarre, Ernst 
Wachsmuth, Roman Ghirshman, Hans Henning von der Osten, Louis Van- 
den Berghe and Giorgio Gullini (Huff 1975: 193 with lit.), more particu- 
larly in contradistinction to those who held that the structures were tombs'*. 

In assessing the interpretation of the Ka'ba and Zendan as places 
where the holy fire was kept, rather than fire temples in the public sense 
of the term, Mary Boyce's description of fire-temples in Kerman during 
the 1960's offers a number of insights which may help us in thinking 
about the functionality of the small, windowless rooms in the interior of 
the Zendan and Ka‘ba. She notes that ‘the builders of the Persian fire- 
temples...sought to conceal the place where it [the fire] was kept’; ‘some- 
where in the recesses of the building the small fire-chamber, rectangular or 


14 Cf. Wachsmuth 1938: 311, who notes, ‘It has been suggested that such towers also 
were burial monuments, but it seems more probable that they were fire temples’. 
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square, was hidden away behind a blank stretch of wall. The door into it 
was always very low, not more than about 4 feet; and sometimes it was so 
small as to be little more than a shutter, through which the priests crept on 
hands and knees. Inside all was deep darkness, except (when the flames 
were leaping) for the light from the fire itself, and from the tiny oil-lamp 
kept always burning’ (Boyce 1966: 51-52). 


Tombs 


The interpretation of the buildings as tombs was put forward by Marcel 
Dieulafoy in L'art antique de la Perse (Dieulafoy 1889). In 1894 it was 
revived? by F.H. Weissbach (Weissbach 1894: 662-663) who suggested 
the the Zendan was in fact Cyrus' tomb. But it was in the work of Ernst 
Herzfeld, who probably visited Pasargadae for the first time in 1897/8 when 
he also visited Persepolis and Naqsh-e Rustam (Schippmann 1971: 186, 
n. 567), and who initially outlined his ideas in print in his doctoral disser- 
tation published as Pasargadae. Untersuchungen zur persischen Archäolo- 
gie in 1908 (Herzfeld 1908), that this interpretation appeared in its most 
influential form. In his dissertation Herzfeld described the Zendan as a 
*Grabturm' and, noting the virtual identity of the Ka‘ba-e Zardosht, used 
the architectural features of this building as a basis for his identification of 
the buildings' function. Herzfeld focussed in particular on the long, slop- 
ing troughs which are situated behind the door sockets in the Ka‘ba, ignor- 
ing the fact that what little of the troughs was visible on the Zendan were 
smaller and shallower. Without showing the slightest hint of uncertainty, 
Herzfeld followed Marcel Dieulafoy in interpreting these troughs as grooves 
in which a sliding sarcophagus could have been moved in and out of the 
burial chamber (Herzfeld 1908: 32)!5. Thirty years later Oscar Reuther 
(1938/1977: 440) offerred the same interpretation of the Ka'ba and Zen- 
dan as tower tombs in the influential Survey of Persian Art”. 


15 Other scholars like Stolze had in the interval opted for the fire temple interpretation 
(Stolze, Persepolis II 135 [ZS], 113 [KZ]). 

16 “Somit ist der Turm von Nak$ i Rustam als Grabturm bestimmt ohne dass es des 
Vergleiches mit kleinasiatischen, gleichzeitigen oder syrisch-palmyrenischen, jüngeren 
Grabtürmen dazu bediirfte’ (Herzfeld 1908: 32). 

17 But in a footnote one of the editors, Arthur Upham Pope, (p. 440, n. 1) suggested, on 
the basis of Sprengling's preliminary and, as we now know, flawed reading of Shapur I's 
Ka'ba inscription, that the Ka'ba *was a cult building'. With reference to Herzfeld's remark 
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The obvious problem with this theory is the fact that the royal tombs of 
the Achaemenid kings are already accounted for. The identification of the 
tomb of Cyrus the Great, though contested by some scholars like Weiss- 
bach (Weissbach 1894), has now for over a century been fixed on the free- 
standing, house-like structure at Pasargadae known as Meshed or Qabr-e 
Madar-e Suleiman. On the other hand, the rest of the Achaemenids were 
always buried in rock-cut tombs, both at Persepolis itself, where tombs for 
Artaxerxes II and III and Darius III are located, and at Hussain-e Kuh or 
Naqsh-e Rustam, where those of Darius I and II, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes I 
are found. Frye, who has flirted with the tomb theory, explained away the 
problem of parallel, not to say incompatible tomb types, by suggesting 
twenty years ago that the Zendan and Ka*ba were ‘royal cult structures, 
perhaps for the last rites of the dead before inhumation (Frye 1984: 177, 
n. 14). Herzfeld evaded the difficulties raised by the tomb of Cyrus and 
the rock-cut tombs of the remaining Achaemenids by suggesting that the 
Zendan and Ka‘ba were older than the rock-cut tombs (Herzfeld 1908: 33) 
and although he was not very explicit, I can only assume that he attributed 
them to the ancestors of Cyrus and/or Darius. 

In 1968 Alexander Demandt produced a detailed study of the Ka'ba 
which concluded by suggesting that the Zendan and not the Meshed or 
Qabr-e Madar-e Suleiman, had in fact been the tomb of either Cyrus or per- 
haps even better, Cambyses, in which case one could suggest an evolution 
of Achaemenid funerary architecture from the house-like Meshed — the 
tomb of Cyrus; to the tower-like Zendan — the tomb of Cambyses; and 
finally to the rock-cut tombs of Darius and his successors (Demandt 1968: 
539). According to Demandt's logic, this would perhaps explain why 
Shapur I chose to inscribe his res gestae on the outer walls of the Ka'ba, 
because this in fact became his own mausoleum (Demandt 1968: 529). 
This daring and in many ways intriguing explanation has, it must be said, 
found little favour with scholars, apart from Philip Huyse, the most recent 
editor of the KZ texts, but neither has it ever been decisively refuted. 


about later comparanda, specifically Syro-Palmyrene grave towers, Reuther noted that, 
while some scholars considered Palmyrene mausolea Чһе only descendants of the old 
Iranian tomb tower', he in fact believed the Hatra tombs ‘could likewise be related to the 
type' (Reuther 1938/1977: 440). 

18 Noting elsewhere, ‘I cannot believe the two structures were originally either fire 
temples or tombs' (Frye 1974: 386). 
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Interestingly, a synthesis of both Herzfeld's logic — if indeed he meant 
that the Ka‘ba and Zendan contained the remains of more remote ancestors 
of the Achaemenids — and Frye's interest in paraphernalia associated with 
the coronation of the Achaemenid monarchs, is contained in an explana- 
tion put forward twenty years ago by the late Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg 
to which we now turn. 


Coronation towers 


Sancisi-Weerdenburg's interpretation had its roots in Martin Sprengling's 
1937 preliminary and highly flawed publication of the then recently dis- 
covered KZ inscription where the Oriental Institute scholar wrote, *Our 
Kaaba of Zoroaster, within a Sasanian walled inclosure at the very gates 
of Istakhr, is the Anahit-fire of Istakhr....Justi, Sarre, and Jackson are 
right; since before the rise of the Sasanian dynasty this 15 a firehouse, the 
fire of Anahit, where the Sasanian kings were crowned, where, probably 
also the crown jewels were stored at Istakhr as various historians insist’ 
(Sprengling 1937a: 140). Almost 40 years later Richard Frye suggested 
that the Zendan, rather than the Ka‘ba, was a repository for coronation 
equipment as well as the locus of an investiture ceremony following the 
death of the previous king (Frye 1974: 386). Frye has called the Ka'ba 
*a safety box for the paraphernalia of rule in the vicinity of Persepolis', 
comparable to the Zendan which ‘had been the safe where the accou- 
trements for the coronation of the new king were kept to be used in the 
special ceremony by the new king after the interment of the old’ (Frye 
1974: 386). 

The idea that both structures were connected to coronation ceremonial 
was developed in 1983 by Sancisi-Weerdenburg in an explanation which 
aimed to be as all inclusive as possible. Consciously or unconsciously 
echoing the suggestions of Herzfeld and Frye, albeit in a new form, she 
suggested, first, that the Zendan was ‘a cenotaph for the ancestors whose 
graves had to be left behind when Cyrus moved his main abode to Pasar- 
gadae’; and second, that in its role as a ‘monument of a founding hero or 
a mythical ancestor', it became the locus of the coronation ceremony, as 
described by Plutarch (Artaxerxes III.1-2) who says that, after the death of 
Darius II, Artaxerxes III *made an expedition to Pasargadae that he might 
receive the royal initiation at the hands of the Persian priests. Here there is 
a sanctuary of a warlike goddess...Into this sanctuary the candidate for 
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initiation must pass, and after laying aside his own proper robe, he must 
put on that which Cyrus the Elder used to wear before he became king; 
then he must eat of a cake of figs, chew some turpentine wood, and drink 
a cup of sour milk. Whatever else is done besides this is unknown to 
outsiders’ (Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1983: 148-149; cf. Erdmann 1941: 78, 
n. 148, who was alerted to this passage by H.H. Schaeder). 

Sancisi- Weerdenburg suggested that Anahita was the warlike goddess 
in question, the Zendan her temple, and she deftly reconciled these two 
seemingly conflicting interpretations, i.e. the Zendan as a symbolic tomb 
of the ancestors and as a temple to Anahita, by suggesting that the Zendan 
only became associated with Anahita during the reign of Artaxerxes II, 
when the worship of Anahita is thought to have received a boost, if we 
can judge by one of Artaxerxes II’s Hamadan inscriptions (A?Ha) which 
records the dedication of an apadana or columned hall to Anahita and 
requests her blessing (Lecoq 1997: 269). Added to this, Sancisi-Weer- 
denburg invoked a number of very general notions from diverse areas 
of social anthropology about the physical elevation of kings, but these 
can, I think, be dismissed as wishful thinking. Finally, Sancisi-Weerden- 
burg even included the Zendan-as-fire-temple interpretation, drawing on 
Diodorus (17.114.4) who says that the Persian king's personal fire was 
lit at his accession and put out at his death. ‘It is quite likely that the 
king's fire was normally preserved in the Zendan (or the Ka'bah) and 
was taken from there to be present at ceremonies at the Sacred Precinct’, 
she wrote.“The doors of the Zendan and the Ka‘bah may have been left 
open as long as the king was alive, to be closed only at his death, on 
which occasion also the king's fire was quenched' (Sancisi-Weerden- 
burg 1983: 150). 

The question of course arises, how does one apply such a string of 
suppositions to both the Zendan and the Ka‘ba? Here, too, Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg's imagination came into full play. For her, if the Zendan 
represented Cyrus’ line, then the Ka‘ba was a necessary, if parallel, con- 
struction initiated by Darius to promote his line. Alternatively, she sug- 
gested, perhaps the Zendan was ‘for the coronation itself and the Ka‘ba 
for the annual renewal of the coronation' (Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1983: 
151), all of which goes to show, one might suggest, that you can have 
your fig cake and eat it too. The only trouble is, there is little evidence 
to support any of these suggestions, no matter how attractive they may 
sound. 
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*foundation houses', Middle Persian bun-xànag 


Ultimately, any suggestion that the Ka'ba and/or Zendan contained ritual 
equipment or paraphernalia goes back to W.B. Henning's 1957 edition 
of the KZ inscription for the Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum (Henning 
1957), now superseded by Philip Huyse's edition. The Ka'ba was identi- 
fied by Henning with the diz-i nibist, ‘fortress of writings’, mentioned 
in the Denkard (DKM 405, 20, 22; 412, 5) and in the Ardà Wiraz Namag 
(ed. Gignoux 1, 7) (Huyse 1998: 111). Furthermore, both Henning and 
Walther Hinz identified the Ka‘ba with the bun-xanag mentioned in two 
parallel passages by the notorious Sasanian mobad Kerdir (on his titles, cf. 
Gignoux 1983: 254-255) written on the Ka'ba and at nearby Naqsh-e 
Rajab (Fig. 5) where we read (KKZ 2-3; KNRm 6-7), in Huyse's trans- 
lation: “Апа these several fires and rites which (are mentioned) in the 
inscription, he, Sabuhr king of kings, assigned (them) thus in the most 
profitable way (öh-gönagdar) as a private inheritance (pad wäspuhragän) 
to me: “Let this be your bun-xdnag (kü-t bun-xanag ёп ew bawed), and 
as you know that a deed (will be) good for the gods and for us, act so”’ 
(Huyse 1998: 110). Huyse has reviewed the various interpretations of 
the key term bun xänag favoured by such scholars as D.N. MacKenzie, 
P. Gignoux, and Р.О. Skjzrv@, but has come back to Henning's transla- 
tion ‘foundation house’ as the only one which is in fact grammatically 
defensible. The literal translation and the actual meaning of this phrase, 
however, are two different matters?. Huyse proposes an interpretation of 


1? As Huff noted, apropos the translations fondation (Gignoux, Stir 1: 1972: 182); 
foundation house (Henning, CIH III 2 Introduction); maison de base (Chaumont, JA 248: 
1960: 346); Urhaus (Hinz, AMI 3: 1970: 260), ‘Der Ausdruck ist etwa mit Grund-Haus 
zu übersetzen, ein reichlich allgemeiner Begriff, der dementsprechend unterschiedlich 
interpretiert wird, so daß hier ebenso wie in Paikuli eine allgemeinverbindliche Erklärung 
des Gebäudes aufgrund der philologischen Evidenz aussteht' (Huff 1975: 196). Such 
seemingly neutral translations have given rise to a bewildering diversity of interpretations. 
As Huff notes, ‘Demzufolge wird die Ka'aba als ein Gebäude von zentraler Bedeutung für 
die sasanidische Staatskirche interpretiert, entweder als oberster Feuertempel, evtl. als Sitz 
des Anahita-Feuers von Istakhr (Sprengling, Third Century Iran 49) oder als Schatzkam- 
mer (ders.) bzw. als Archiv, in dem u.a. die Avesta-Urschrift aufbewahrt wurde (Henning 
a.O., Hinz, Zarathustra 16). Die zuletztgenannte Bedeutung glaubt Bernard, JA 262, 1974, 
279 ff. durch die auch von anderen Autoren diskutierte Erwähnung von diz-i nipist, 
Schrift-Festung, u.a. im Denkart, 3. Buch, bewiesen. Dagegen vgl. jedoch H. Humbach, 
Acta Iranica (Hommage Universel), 3, 1974, 203 ff. W. Lukonin regte gesprächsweise an, 
bun-khänak als bautechnischen Begriff i.d. Bedeutung Sockel zu interpretieren’ (Huff 
1975: 196, n. 77). 
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Fig. 5. Kerdir at Naqsh-e Rajab. 


bun-xänag as '(personal) estate’, referring back to the fires and rites 
entrusted to Kerdir, and not to the building on which the inscription was 
placed at Naqsh-e Rustam, i.e. the Ka'ba itself (Huyse 1998: 116). More- 
over, with respect to Henning's interpretation, Huyse argues that the Ka'ba 
is not the ‘fortress of writings’ mentioned in the Dénkard and the Агаа 
Wiraz Namag, for this, according to the letter of Tansar, must be located 
at Istakhr (Huyse 1998: 114), which is about 3.5 kms. east of Naqsh-e 
Rustam. 

But equally important is the fact that the function of the Ka'ba in 
Kerdir's lifetime and its original use in the time of Darius — from which 
it was separated by roughly 760 years — need have borne no relation to 
each other whatsoever, although it must be said that a profane usage dur- 
ing the Sasanian period for a building situated directly opposite the tombs 
of four Achaemenid rulers seems highly unlikely. Indeed, in 1937 Martin 
Sprengling made what is probably a very valid point, namely that Shapur, 
as the engraver (or commissioner) of the KZ inscription on the Ka‘ba, is 
unlikely to have considered the building a tomb, if one assumes that the 
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act of engraving such an inscription on а far older and highly venerated 
tomb would have been considered a sacrilege (Sprengling 1937b: 661). 


Tower altars/fire altars 


Finally, we must remember that some early students of Persid coinage, 
including Vaux and Mordtmann, interpreted the image on the reverse of 
the frataraka coins as fire altars, not fire temples, an interpretation which, 
eventually, would be bolstered by the reading fratadära or fratakara, 
rather than frataraka. In 1966 Stronach expressed the view that the struc- 
tures on the coins were ‘tower altars', but he interpreted the Zendan and 
the Ka‘ba as repositories for important paraphernalia, à la Frye, and sug- 
gested any visual similarity between the Zendan and Ka‘ba and the build- 
ing shown on the coins was due to the influence of these two important 
structures on the form of post-Achaemenid altars, and to the influence 
of traditional Assyrian and Achaemenid tower altars, such as we find on 
Achaemenid glyptic (Stronach 1966: 220; 1978: 135; cf. Naster 1970: 
128), not to any functional similarity. For Stronach, the twin vertical pan- 
els and recessed fagades shown on the buildings shown on Persid coinage 
could reflect influence from a variety of Babylonian prototypes. But what 
Stronach did see as an important link to the iconography of the coins was 
the stance of the royal figure, presumably the frataraka or shäh himself, 
holding a bow balanced on top of his foot, with upraised right hand, 
in much the same way as Xerxes is depicted at Naqsh-e Rustam on his 
own tomb relief (Fig. 6), with Ahuramazda or the royal xvarnah hover- 
ing above the structure — for Stronach, the altar — as if emanating from 
stylised flames. 

Interestingly, what Stronach interpreted as *flames' coming out of an 
altar had earlier been taken to be altars themselves, mounted on top of a 
temple, by many scholars, including Allotte de la Füye (Erdmann 1941: 
20-21), Duchesne-Guillemin (Duchesne-Guillemin 1962: 236) and Ghir- 
shman (Ghirshman 1944-45: 181). Similarly, Bernard Goldman suggested 


20 “Се sont toujours deux autels à gradins qu'on voit représentés sur le toit du temple 
sur les revers des monnaies de certains princes de la Perside....Les deux autels sont visibles 
de profil, chacun ayant trois marches. Il ne peut pas s'agir de parties décoratives des édi- 
fices, commes de créneaux, par exemple, car on les aurait représentés de face en dessinant 
les merlons des deux cótés. De méme, on les aurait figurés sur d'autres représentations du 
méme édifice où on voit sur le toit trois autels du feu’. And he continued, ‘On se trouve 
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Fig. 6. Detail of the tomb relief of Xerxes at Naqsh-e Rustam. 


that the features on the roof of the building on the Persid coins were altars 
mounted on top of a tower which was itself a sacred shrine, “а monument 
under the protection of the wing-borne deity to whom offering was made 
on the rooftop’ (Goldman 1965: 307). Despite the fact that no access to 
the roof can be discerned on either the Zendan or the Ka'ba, Goldman sug- 
gested that the burial reliefs of the Achaemenid kings themselves depicted 
the king *mounted on the roof of the tomb [albeit one which bears no 
resemblance to the Ka‘ba or Zendan], before the flaming altar' (Goldman 
1965: 308). This view, however, has been challenged by scholars such as 
Demandt and Houtkamp who point to the lack of any evidence of altars on 
top of either the Zendan or the Ka‘ba and the fact that the roof construction 
was most probably a four-sided, shallow pyramid, unsuited to supporting 


donc en présence d'une image de sanctuaires identiques à celui de Nourabad oü le feu 
sacré "continu" était entretenu à l'intérieur et servait à allumer le feu dans les récipients 
qu'on exposait sur les autels placés sur le toit du temple. Ici nous avons la certitude que le 
feu était exposé sur les deux autels placés sur le toit car les piéces de certains princes de 
la Perside, dont l'une du méme Vatafradat 1... représentent le méme temple surmonté de 
trois autels avec des flammes. Elles traduisent l'image des trois pyrées que comprenait le 
temple: le principal qui se trouvait dans la chambre obscure à l'intérieur, et les deux autres 
installés sur le toit. Les autels sont figurés de face de sort qu'on n'en voit plus les gradins” 
(Ghirshman 1944-45: 181-182). 
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Fig. 7. Detail of the tomb relief of 
Darius at Naqsh-e Rustam. 


altars which, in any case, would have been difficult to access (Demandt 
1968: 530-531; Houtkamp 1991: 32). 

In discussing the coinage of Baydad, the Belgian numismatist Paul 
Naster made numerous unsubstantiated claims invoking dubious hypothe- 
ses about perspective. He described the features on the roof as ‘fire-altars 
(in fact standing within the temple but figured above for reason of artistic 
necessity) whether in the shape of horn-altars or with flames on it. Inter- 
preting the monument as a fire-tower one thinks of the towers of Pasar- 
gadae, Naqsh-i Rustam, Nurabad. Because of artistic convention, we could 
concede that it is of little importance that the tower is of such small scale 
as well as the fact that the dynast is figured outside the tower instead of 
inside' (Naster 1970: 126-127). 

In looking at the grave relief of Darius (Fig. 7) and the iconography of 
the Persid coins, Stronach observed, ‘without question the essence of the 
earlier relief is repeated and, in language as unequivocal as we could 
hope for, the coins themselves tell us that the object before the king must 
be an altar and not a fire temple’ (Stronach 1966: 221). In fact, this inter- 
pretation harkens back to the influential study of Iranian fire temples by 
Erdmann (Erdmann 1941). In 1941 Erdmann wrote that the representation 
of the figure with bow, and the rising symbol of Ahura Mazda or royal 
xvarnah was a direct reflection of the Achaemenid tomb reliefs (Erdmann 
1941: 20-21). 


?! “Die Haltung des Königs ist die gleiche, ebenso die Stellung und die Form des 
Ahura Mazda-Symbols. Aber wo dort der Feueraltar steht, erhebt sich hier ein Gebáude, 
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But if the altar is meant to be surmounted by rising flames, as Stronach 
suggests, then how is one to explain the fact that the flames are depicted 
in a completely different style from the presumed prototype on Darius’ 
grave relief, and that they emanate in two distinctly diagonal lines, not 
as a rising cluster of flames, and that they rise up out of three distinct 
architectural features? Furthermore, the difficulty of interpreting the fea- 
tures atop the building as ‘undoubted stylized flames', to quote Stronach 
again (Stronach 1966: 220), seems obvious when we look at the coinage 
of Vädfradäd for there we can see how the forms, which resemble altars 
or architectural battlements on top of the building, give way to a pair 
of stepped or smooth battlements in other cases, as on the coinage of 
Vadfradad II, and these can hardly be seen as stylised flames?. Looking 
at even later coinage, Naster noted, ‘The structure of the altar becomes 
simpler and simpler...the dentils disappear very quickly; the number of 
steps of the battlement (four at the beginning) is falling down to three, 
two, one with the outer line protruding, or the element is simplified to 
curved horns or even only a line; on a few of the earliest coins what was 
called a double door still presents two leaves divided by three, four or six 
panels, then three or four horizontal lines divide the middle part of the 
front of the altar. Finally, and for at least two reigns, it is divided in three 
equal rectangles by two vertical lines’ (Naster 1970: 128). But when we 
turn to the coinage of some of the later shahs, such as Darev II, the form 
of the altar, though not identical, and the position of the fire priest, are so 
clearly analogous to the altars which appear on Achaemenid tomb reliefs 


das den Kónig überragt. Es ist turmfórmig mit Lisenen an den Seiten und einem Zahn- 
schnittfries mit glatter Platte als Gesims. Als Gliederung der Wand erscheint, pars pro 
toto, eine doppelflügelige Tür mit den rechteckigen Kassetten, wie sie die Türen der Grä- 
ber in Persepolis zeigen. Das ein Feuerheiligtum gemeint ist, verdeutlichen auf dem Dach 
drei kleine Altäre. Gute Prägungen lassen erkennen, daß es Tischaltäre mit rechteckigem, 
sich verjüngendem, zweifach gestuftem Schaft sind, die sich von den Altären der Reliefs 
nur durch zwei hornartig gebogene Eckzinnen unterschieden. Die Proportionen des Gebáu- 
des, die Ecklisenen und der Zahnschnittfries schließen jeden Zweifel aus: es handelt sich um 
eine für ein Münzbild ungewóhnlich scharf charakterisierende Wiedergabe eines der beiden 
Turmbauten in Pasargadae oder Naqsh i Rustam. Damit ist bewiesen, daß mindestens einer 
von ihnen in nachachaemenidischer Zeit als Feuerheiligtum diente, ja das repräsentative 
Feuerheiligtum der Persis war' (Erdmann 1941: 20-21). 

? Of these Naster has written, “Ше tower-like object is now certainly an altar...as 
high as on the former types, whether horned and with one simple niche-like plain surface 
between the posts or still with a kind of double-door design threefold panneled, without 
dentils and with two half battlements' (Naster 1970: 128). 
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Fig. 8. Fire altar at Qanat-e Bagh in Fars 
(after Vanden Berghe 1984b: Fig. 4). 


and on later, Sasanian coinage, that it is difficult to see how the structures 
on the earlier Persid coinage could possibly have been meant to represent 
the same thing. 

Turning the argument on its head, Naster would derive the altars of 
late Persid coinage from their earlier, building-like prototypes, arguing, 
against Stronach, that the structures shown on earlier coinage, coupled 
with the figure of Ahuramazda hovering above, and that of the standing 
figure, presumably the shah or frataraka with bow in hand, to the side, 
provide the obvious source for the smaller, pillar-like altars. For Naster, 
this was the decisive argument in favour of interpreting the structures on 
Persid coinage as fire altars, or what the Zoroastrians of modern Iran refer 
to as the atashdan (Eilers 1974: 324) and it is a progression which one 
can follow moving back in time from the more elaborate and differently 
proportioned examples found at sites like Qanat-e Bagh (Fig. 8) in Fars 
(Vanden Berghe 1984b: Figs. 1-4) and on Sasanian coins (Gyselen 1990: 
255-256) 
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Conclusion 


In reviewing this material, I cannot see how the freestanding altars of 
the later Persid and Sasanian coinage can possibly be derived from the 
structure, with its architectonic elements, found on the frataraka and later 
Persid shah coinage. Rather, I would suggest that, notwithstanding the 
absence of steps, and the strange features depicted on the rooftops of the 
structures shown on the coins — which contrary to Stronach and others I 
cannot interpret as altars — the building shown on the coins, with its large, 
double door and vertical, box-like aspect, must have been inspired by the 
Ka'ba and Zendan. And yet, having pursued this investigation into the 
putative functions of these structures and the literature that has grown up 
around them, I can only conclude that, if I am right in linking the image 
on the coins with the buildings at Pasargadae and Naqsh-e Rustam, there 
is no need for the frataraka or their moneyers to have had any real idea of 
what the buildings' original function may have been. 

Let us not forget, after all, that at least 250 years separated the earli- 
est frataraka from the latest monument at Naqsh-e Rustam, the tomb of 
Darius II (423-404 B.C.), and double that interval of time had passed since 
Pasargadae was home to Cyrus and Cambyses. These buildings, however, 
were architectural masterpieces which in their virtually identical outward 
appearance, and prominence at two sacred Achaemenid sites — the long 
abandoned capital of Cyrus and the burial site for the majority of the 
Persian kings — must have had an almost mythical if not mystical quality 
about them, even if concrete knowledge of their actual function had long 
since vanished. 

Nor do I think the juxtaposition of the royal figure with his bow — so 
obviously inspired by the royal figure on the tomb reliefs at Naqsh-e Rus- 
tam and Persepolis — need imply that the structure before which the fig- 
ure stands was the conceptual equivalent of the altar found on the tomb 
reliefs. I am much more inclined to see here the appropriation by the Per- 
sid rulers of an ancient, royal gesture — combined with the floating figure 
of Ahura Mazda or royal xvarnah — coupled with the depiction of their 
own royal standard (derafs), and the insertion of a freestanding building 
type known from Pasargadae and Naqsh-e Rustam, the precise function 
of which they may have been quite ignorant. Yet even if Baydad and 
Vadfradad were no longer sure of the function of the Ka'ba and Zendan, 
the Ka‘ba, in particular, situated in the shadow of the royal tombs of by 
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then legendary figures like Darius and Xerxes, from whom they had inher- 
ited what was left of the Persian realm, may well have had an ideological 
significance which transcended any utilitarian view of what the building 
had originally been used for. This, I suggest, accounts for the representa- 
tion of the distinctive Ka'ba or Zendan building type on the coinage of the 
early Persid frataraka. 
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ELEPHANTS AND THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 
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Abstract: The Sassanian Persians used elephants on various occasions against 
the armies of the Later Roman Empire. This article considers when elephants were 
first incorporated into the Sassanian army, why they were thought necessary, their 
deployment and equipment during the period in question, and the degree to which 
the Sassanian way of elephant warfare differed from that of neighbouring peoples. 
In addition, the paper proposes a close association between the use of elephants and 
Persian notions of kingship. Much emphasis is placed on the martial activities of 
Shapur II and the testimony of the Greek soldier-historian Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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Not a great deal has been written about Roman encounters with elephants 
in the Later Roman Empire!. Perhaps this has something to do with the 
fact that elephants, for most students of the ancient world, cease being ani- 
mals of any real military importance after the end of the Roman Republic?. 


! Abbreviations follow the “Liste des périodiques" in L'Année philologique. Other 
abbreviations are as per S. Hornblower & A. Spawforth (eds.), 1996. The Oxford Classi- 
cal Dictionary, 34 edn., Oxford & New York, except Chron. А. 354 = Chronographus 
Anni CCCLIIII; Mbh. = Mahābhārata, RV = Rgveda. References to “Dindorf, Chron. 
Pasch." and “Dindorf, HGM" respectively refer to L. Dindorf (ed.), 1988. Chronicon 
Paschale, 2 vols., University Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, facsimile of 1832 edn.; 
and L. Dindorf (ed.), 1970. Historici Graeci Minores, 2 vols., Bibliotheca Teubneriana, 
Leipzig. Except where noted otherwise, translations are from the relevant Loeb Classical 
Library volume, with the exception of Vegetius (Milner 1996) and Zosimus (Ridley 
1982). I would like to thank Prof. Anthony R. Birley, Dr Brian W. Jones and Dr Tom 
Stevenson for reading earlier drafts of this paper, and especially Dr Philip Rance for 
insightful criticisms on a more advanced version. Thanks must also be expressed to 
Prof. Dr. Ernie Haerinck of Iranica Antiqua for leading me to some informational sources 
that I would have otherwise overlooked. 

? Claudius may have taken elephants to Britain in A.D. 43. Cassius Dio (60.21.2) 
writes that elephants had been assembled for the expedition, but it is not clear if they were 
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However, with the fall of the Parthian dynasty of the Arsacids in A.D. 224, 
Rome would again face pachyderms on her eastern frontier, and beyond 
(as we shall see in the case of the emperor Julian). The Sassanian rulers, 
who viewed themselves as the legitimate successors to the Achaemenians, 
revived Persian elephant warfare after a hiatus of several centuries. To be 
sure, many of us are quite familiar with the way in which the Carthaginians 
used elephants in mass frontal assaults against Roman heavy infantry, and 
the way in which the generals of the Hellenistic Seleucid and Ptolemaic 
dynasties placed their elephant corps on the wings of their battle-formations 
in order to terrify the opposing cavalry. Despite this, few classical schol- 
ars have thought about the way in which states beyond Egypt and Syria 
employed their elephants. In this article, an overview of the Sassanian use 
of elephants will be provided, with particular emphasis placed on their róle 
in the Persian wars of the fourth century A.D., especially Julian's failed 
campaign. 

The Sassanian use of elephants from the beginning of their dynasty until 
Julian's Persian war has been given very little attention since Scullard pro- 
vided some discussion in a monograph dating to 1974. But this account is 
now outdated to some extent, particularly in view of more recent scholarship 
on the sources, particularly the Historia Augusta and the various Eastern 
texts that pertain to the Sassanian period. Rance (2003) has recently con- 
tributed a highly useful paper on elephants in late antiquity, but he devotes 
only a little over seven pages to the specific period that concerns us here?. 


actually taken. Although it is debatable, Scullard (1974: 199) feels that there is good rea- 
son to assume that the elephants were embarked, mainly for the purpose of terrifying the 
native Britons. Still, it is difficult to imagine that these elephants played any róle in battle. 
Of note, too, is that Polyaenus (Strat. 8.23.5) preserves the story that Caesar used an 
armoured and turreted elephant to help his troops cross a river in Britain. Didius Julianus, 
when he faced the invasion of Septimius Severus, supposedly turned some of the ele- 
phants used for ceremonial purposes into weapons of war by fitting them with turrets. The 
beasts were not amenable to this idea and promptly ejected the turrets and their unfortu- 
nate occupants; see Cass. Dio 74.16.2-3; Herod. 2.11.9. 

3 The existence of this recent paper was brought to my attention by Michael Schel- 
lenberg M.A. soon after the present article had been accepted for publication. Rance's 
article represents an admirable study of Sassanian elephant warfare that deals mainly 
with 5th-7th century developments, yet does provide a brief account of the beginnings of 
Sassanian elephant warfare. I agree with most of Rance's interpretations regarding our 
period, but hope that the present paper will provide a more detailed overview of ele- 
phantine matters from the reign of Ardashir I to that of Shapur II. For the sake of com- 
pleteness, Rance's article is referred to where appropriate. 
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What is more, the non-classical sources referred to above provide a 
valuable means to corroborate detail found in the pages of the more famil- 
iar Greek and Latin works. A number of important issues arise, which lead 
us to the following research questions. When can we say with any cer- 
tainty that the Sassanians started to use elephants for military purposes? 
Did the Sassanians use elephants in ways that differed from the classical 
model? And, if so, whence did they gain their newfound knowledge? To 
what extent was contact with India instrumental in the reestablishment, not 
only of the elephant squadrons themselves, but the way in which these 
units were used? In the end, we hope to show that the Sassanian use of 
elephants was dictated, not by western norms (which had in any case 
abated), but by eastern — and specifically Persian — notions of elephant 
warfare. The following investigation therefore seems to take us full circle, 
for the first attested Mediterranean encounter with military elephants comes 
from Arrian's treatment of the battle of Gaugamela in 331 B.C., although 
this account suggests that the animals were not actually deployed. 


I. A return to elephant-warfare in the East 


Before we look in detail at the Sassanian elephant's róle in combat, it will 
probably be well to provide a brief history of the return to large-scale ele- 
phant warfare in the East. This will be important, especially given that the 
ancient sources, when examined closely, are not entirely clear about when 
Romans first encountered Sassanian elephants. 

As noted above, the Achaemenian Persians may have possessed ele- 
phants (or at least had access to them), and they were supposedly with 
Darius III at Gaugamela during the campaign against the Macedonian king 
Alexander in 331 B.C. Arrian (3.8.6) claims that fifteen animals were pre- 
sent and had been brought by the Great King's Indian allies, though they 
do not appear to have been used in the battle itself and are not mentioned 
by other extant sources^. We are told that the elephants were positioned 


^ Devine (1975: 374-385) would appear to support this and only mentions elephants in 
the context of the battle's aftermath (382). Devine does not explain why they were not 
used in the battle; nor does Griffith 1947: 77-89. Other works that fail to question the 
presence of elephants include Hamilton 1974: 281; Hammond 1989: 141, 143; Lane Fox 
1973: 234, 239-240; Milns 1968: 118-120 (these works are generally representative of 
mainstream scholarship). 
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in the centre of the Persian line “ahead of [Darius’] royal squadron” 
(Arr. 3.11.6: kata tv [Aapetov] 121у tv BaoııKnv). Scullard (1974: 
64-65) supposes that the beasts were new additions to the Persian host and 
that their employment in the battle would have been fraught with danger, 
especially since the Persians were going to rely almost exclusively on their 
cavalry and scythed chariots?. And this is not improbable, if, indeed, the 
elephants were really present. Darius' elephants were apparently captured 
after the battle along with the baggage train (Arr. 3.15.4, 3.15.6). Of 
interest, too, is that Curtius Rufus (5.2.10) reports that, when Alexander 
was approaching Susa, the local satrap sent, as a form of welcoming gift, 
twelve elephants that Darius had imported from India. It might well be 
supposed that these beasts were also military animals, though one cannot 
be entirely sure. Thus, if we believe Arrian and Curtius Rufus, there existed 
some sort of tradition, however debateable, of Persians using elephants for 
military purposes. It is worth noting that Achaemenian elephants first 
appear in the context of large-scale invasion deep into Persian territory, 
which is at least consistent with what Ammianus describes with reference 
to Julian’s invasion in A.D. 363, the Byzantine emperor Heraclius’ cam- 
paign in A.D. 628, and Arab incursions in the A.D. 630s. Xenophon, how- 
ever, offers no similar corroborative information in his Anabasis?, which 
deals with the very late fifth century B.C. 

In light of the above, it is not surprising that, when the 'foreign' 
Parthian dynasty was finally overthrown in A.D. 224, the Sassanians, as 
the supposedly legitimate inheritors of the Persian throne, should return 
to the old ways — be those ways real or imagined. The main problem 
with this thesis is that, as will be argued, Sassanian elephants do not seem 
to have been employed in warfare until several decades after the fall of the 
Parthians. One should note that, though the Parthian kings were fellow 
Iranians (at least from a modern and therefore anachronistic geographical 
perspective)", they were regarded officially by the Sassanians as pretenders 


5 Followed by Hammond 1997: 106. Other commentators add little to the topic. The 
matter is worthy of further investigation, though space does not permit us to do so on this 
occasion. It is odd that Bosworth's otherwise detailed commentary (1980: ad loc.) offers 
no assistance. Symptomatic of the problem, too, is that Marsden (1964), in his eighty-page 
account of the battle, does not even seem to mention elephants. 

6 These details were pointed out by Dr Philip Rance in personal correspondence. 

7 The satrapy of Parthia lay beyond Media. 
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to the throne of the King of Kings*, which had been wrested from the 
Achaemenians by Alexander the Great. Still, it should be noted that it is 
not entirely understood when — or even if — the kings of the Achaemen- 
ian dynasty began to maintain a herd of elephants?. 

With respect to our problem, the Historia Augusta (HA) provides our 
first port of call. Indeed, it furnishes us with the first historical context of 
Sassanian elephants possibly being used in warfare, although it must be 
noted that the text was compiled long after the elephantine events that it 
describes. Let us turn to the Persian king Ardashir's attempt to besiege Nis- 
ibis in A.D. 230. In the following year, the Roman emperor Severus 
Alexander came to the aid of the city and personally led an army against 
the Persians. The outcome was indecisive and hostilities were suspended. 
Severus Alexander's campaign is recorded in the HA as a great Roman vic- 
tory (Sev. Alex. 55-56), while Herodian's more down-to-earth account 
(6.4.4-6.6.6) suggests that the Persians had got the better of the young 
emperor. Of interest to us is that the oftentimes wildly imaginative HA, 
which we will presume was written in the late fourth century by a single 
author, as the current state of scholarship dictates, mentions that Ardashir 
(called Artaxerxes in the classical literary tradition) fielded no less than 700 
elephants. The author goes on to state that Severus Alexander, in a letter to 


8 This claim, of course, added a degree of legitimacy to Ardashir’s revolt against the 
Parthian king in A.D. 224. Despite this, the Romans, during the period in question, failed 
to appreciate this political and ethnic subtlety — they continued to describe their Persian 
enemies as “Parthians”. 

? Scullard (1974: 33-34) points out that Ctesias of Cnidus, who spent much time at 
the court of Artaxerxes II (he was court physician “from 405 until at least 387"), wrote 
about elephants in the now-lost Persica and Indica. A very small number of fragments 
from these works concerning elephants are still extant, but are generally of no real value 
to the present discussion; on this topic, see especially Bigwood 1989: 302-316; id. 1993: 
537-555. Still, in one fragment preserved by Aristotle (Gen. an. 2.2, 736a), Ctesias states 
that elephant semen hardens so much upon drying that it becomes like amber, though 
Aristotle denies this (see also Hist. an. 3.22, 523a, with Bigwood 1993: 540; cf. Romm 
1989: 572-573). Ctesias’ report might suggest first-hand observation, which, if true, 
may point towards a Persian herd of elephants, or even a breeding stud. But this, admit- 
tedly, is not attested by any source and is not especially likely given that later evidence 
exists for the difficulty of breeding elephants in Iran; on this topic, see Rance 2003: 
383-384, n. 141. But Scullard (1974: 34) makes the point that this information could 
have come from those who had experience with the beasts in India, or elsewhere. Any 
claim that Achaemenian kings of this period (and earlier) kept elephants is therefore 
purely speculative. 
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the senate, claimed to have killed 200 of the beasts, captured а further 300, 
and sent eighteen to Rome!°. Scullard (1974: 201) writes that “The figures 
for the elephants, as also those given for the Persian cavalry, are clearly 
nonsense and could well be divided by ten”. 

What Scullard does not take into account is that most — if not all — 
of the letters found in the НА were probably fabricated, as Syme repeat- 
edly takes pains to point out!!. This makes us doubt claims that ele- 
phants were used by Ardashir at all. Indeed, Herodian's altogether more 
reliable account of the campaign (6.5.1-6.6.6), which seems to be curi- 
ously, and perhaps playfully, discredited in the HA at Sev. Alex. 57.2 
(in annalibus et apud multos: *in the annals and in many writers"), 
nowhere mentions elephants, nor does that of the much later Byzantine 
epitomator Zonaras (12.15). With regard to this conundrum, Scullard 
(1974: 201) provides two possibilities: a) that the Persian elephants sup- 
posedly encountered in A.D. 230 “were inventions designed to portray 
Severus as a second Alexander the Great who had faced the elephants of 
Porus"; or b) that the HA referred to elephants because it was "well 
known" that they formed part of the Persian army when the series of 
biographies was written in the late fourth century — "they were natu- 
rally presupposed to have been there in an earlier period". But could 
there be some basis of fact to the HA's assertions? Given that Hero- 
dian's account is brief and does not provide any figures, Scullard (1974: 
201) supposes that "behind the exaggerations of the Historia Augusta 
may lie an element of truth" ^, 


10 Four elephants were also supposed to have drawn the emperor's chariot in his tri- 


umphal passage through the streets of Rome (/7A Gord. 27.9). 

П E.g. Syme 1971: 1: “a mass of fabrications, notably forged documents”; at 112, he 
is described as “a rogue scholar". Cameron (1971: 255) draws attention to the “mani- 
festly forged documents" contained within the HA. For further comments on the contro- 
versy, see Paschoud 2001: viii-xii. Paschoud takes pains to point out that “l’historien 
ancien fait tout d'abord oeuvre d'art, de rhétorique" (xi), and that "il était normal de 
recourir à la fiction pour être plus eloquent" (xii); on fraudulent letters in antiquity, Syme 
(1983: 1-11) provides a convenient overview. 

12 See also the brief accounts of Aurelius Victor (Caes. 24.2), Eutropius (Brev. 8.23), 
Festus (Brev. 22.1), Jerome (Chron. 223) and Orosius (7.18.7). 

ІЗ This is supported in earlier volumes, e.g. Rawlinson 1876: 43. In addition, see 
Krebs 1964: 218, who questions the figures, but not the use of elephants; he does at least 
note, however, that *Herodian erwähnt in seinem Bericht über diesen Feldzug überhaupt 
keine Elefanten". 
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It is important to place the passage in the context of subsequent litera- 
ture on the HA'*. Before this, however, we need to have a close look at the 
most relevant section of the /ocus: 


iam primum elephanti septingenti idemque turriti cum sagittariis et 
onere sagittarum. ex his triginta cepimus, ducenti interfecti iacent, 
decem et octo perduximus. falcati currus mille octingenti. ex his 
adducere interfectorum animalium currus ducentos potuimus, sed id, 
quia et fingi poterat, facere supersedimus. centum et uiginti milia 
equitum eorum fudimus, cataphractarios, quos illi clibanarios 
uocant, decem milia in bello interemimus, eorum armis nostros 
armauimus (Sev. Alex. 56.3-5). 


First of all, there were seven hundred elephants provided with turrets 
and great loads of arrows. Of these we captured thirty, we have two 
hundred slain upon the field, and we have led eighteen in triumph. 
Moreover, there were scythed chariots, one thousand eight hundred in 
number. Of these we could have presented to your eyes two hundred, 
of which the horses have been slain, but since they could easily have 
been counterfeited we have refrained from doing so. One hundred and 
twenty thousand of their cavalry we have routed, ten thousand of their 
horsemen clad in full mail, whom they call cuirassiers, we have slain 
in battle. 


One aspect that Scullard fails to mention is the presence, in Severus 
Alexander's purported letter, of Persian scythed chariots (falcati currus). 
While Scullard, as seen above, suggests that the presence of elephants 
could be a retrospective addition, this could hardly have been the case for 
the scythed chariots. The Sassanian Persians do not seem to have used 
these vehicles at any stage in their history. Ammianus, for one, never men- 
tions them. This, more than any other element of the letter, clearly places 
the veracity of the passage in question, and causes us to doubt whether the 


14 Tt is disappointing that Bertrand-Dagenbach (1990) fails to make much of the specific 
information that interests us. Note that she writes that “les acclamations uere Parthicus, 
uere Persicus d'AS 56, 9 relévent de la pure fantaisie" (19); for general commentary on the 
Persian war, see 180-183. 

15 The same numbers of elephants and scythed chariots are reported at HA Sev. Alex. 55.2. 
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Persians fielded elephants in A.D. 230 at all. Scullard (1974: 201) pro- 
poses that the author was perhaps influenced by accounts of the Hydaspes, 
where Alexander battled the elephants of the Indian king Porus. Yet the 
playful author of the НА may have had Gaugamela in mind rather than the 
Hydaspes, especially since elephants and scythed chariots were supposed 
to have taken part in the former contest!é. Curtius, though he fails to 
include elephants at Gaugamela, even uses the term falcati currus, e.g. at 
4.13.33, 4.14.14 and 4.15.3. While the references to heavily armoured cat- 
aphracts (catafractarios)" hardly seem out of place in the HA, the phrase 
quos illi clibanarios uocant perhaps suspiciously echoes Amm. Marc. 
16.10.8, where armoured horsemen parade through Rome in Constantius 
Ils parade of A.D. 357 — witness sparsique cataphracti equites (quos 
clibanarios dictitant): “scattered among them were full-armoured cavalry 
(whom they call clibanarii)”'®. In view of the problems signalled above, 
the silence of Herodian and the anachronistic nature of the HA's life of 
Severus Alexander does not allow us to demonstrate (at least with any 
certainty) that the Sassanians used elephants for military purposes in the 
mid-third century A.D., even though they might well have done so. It 
might also be worth drawing attention to the A's claim that the ele- 
phants were turriti cum sagittariis. Ammianus, as we shall see below, 
never specifically mentions that Persian elephants carried turrets let alone 


16 While only Arrian mentions elephants and scythed chariots together at Gaugamela, 
Diodorus Siculus mentions Darius’ chariots on a number of occasions (e.g. 17.39.4: 
&ppatov ópenavnoópov). Justin's rather unreliable epitome of Pompeius Trogus men- 
tions neither of these two weapons. Rance (2003: 356) also points out that the failure of 
late antique authors to specify the contemporary applications of elephants leaves open the 
possibility that modern historians will make *anachronistic assumptions" based on the 
more detailed Hellenistic sources; see also 362 of the same article (specifically on the 
“obvious anachronism” of the scythed chariots). 

17 For a description of Shapur II’s armoured horsemen, see Amm. Marc. 25.1.12-13; 
Lib. Orat. 59.69-70. Heliodorus of Emesa (PLRE I, “Heliodorus 3”) gives an even more 
detailed account in his Aethiopica (9.14.3-15.6). Although found in a work of fiction, this 
locus should nevertheless be given consideration on account of its detail. For descriptions 
of Roman cataphracts, see Jul. Orat. 1.37C-38A; Lib. Orat. 18.206. On the largely simi- 
lar Sarmatian-style horsemen, see Negin 1998: 65-75; and, especially in relation to the 
language found at Amm. Marc. 16.10.8, see also Speidel 1984: 151-156 (= Speidel 1992: 
406-411). 

18 De Jonge (1972: 118) draws our attention to Veg. Epit. 3.24.7, which also mentions 
clibanarii alongside catafracti equi, although the context is rather different to that of 
Ammianus and the HA. 
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archers on their backs in set-piece engagements, although we can be rather 
more certain that they were used in siege-warfare. 

Sextus Julius Africanus, writing in the reign of Severus Alexander, 
included а smallish section on elephant warfare in his multifarious Cesti 
(frg. 1.18). This /ocus led Vieillefond (1970: 63-64) to suggest that ele- 
phants must have become a matter of interest at this particular time, pre- 
sumably as a result of the threat posed by Rome's eastern enemies. Yet, as 
Rance (2003: 361) perceptively notes, the section in question is "explicitly 
antiquarian and compiled from classical topoi". One might well adduce 
Aelian's discussion of elephant warfare at Tact. 22-23, which, like that 
of the much earlier Asclepiodotus (Tact. 8), was purportedly included in 
his work “for the sake of completeness" (биос трос TO TEAELOV тїс 
ypaofic)?. Now, Aelian was writing at some time in the first or second 
century A.D. (most likely the very early second)”. But this has not led 
to the belief that the Parthians were using elephants at the time of compo- 
sition. Julius Africanus' elephantine section, once again, seems also to have 
been included for the sake of displaying his erudition or because he viewed 
elephants as a subject worthy of inclusion (for whatever reason). Still, it is 
well to note that he was writing outside the narrow late-Hellenistic sub- 
genre from which the tactical writers independently descended. Thus we 
still have no firm evidence to support the ‘testimony’ of the HA regarding 
the elephants of Ardashir. 

The next possible reference that we have pertaining to Sassanian ele- 
phants also comes from the HA. We read that Shapur I (or Sapor, the son 
of Ardashir) attempted to invade Syria but was prevented from doing so 
by Gordian III, who beat the Persian king at Resaina (HA Gord. 26.3-27.1; 
Amm. Marc. 23.5.17). In the HA's account, our source declares that twelve 
elephants were sent to Rome (Gord. 33.1)?!, though other accounts fail to 


19 Asclepiodotus deals with elephants at Tact. 1.3, and especially 8-9. Cf. Arr. Tact. 19, 
where the author does not even bother going into great detail about elephant warfare, such 
is its irrelevance to the military situation of the day; Arrian's Tactica, being written some- 
time in Hadrian's reign, was roughly contemporaneous with that of Aelian, although there 
is no evidence that Arrian knew the latter's work. There is also no evidence that Aelian 
was familiar with Asclepiodotus' treatise, though it is very likely that they drew indepen- 
dently on the same tradition; see Rance 2003: 357-358, with notes. 

20 Indeed, it has been more closely dated to c. A.D. 106-113; see Dain 1946: 15-21; 
Devine 1989: 31. 

?! These elephants are not specifically linked to Gordian's Persian war, i.e. we are 
not told that they were captured war elephants. Scullard (1974: 202) writes “ог 22" with 
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mention this detail. Gordian was assassinated shortly thereafter and his 
successor Philip is said to have celebrated games in A.D. 248 that included 
animals previously collected by Gordian for a “Persian triumph” (ad trium- 
phum Persicum: Gord. 33.2). Of this imperial menagerie destined for the 
ring, thirty-two animals were elephants (Gord. 33.1). Once again, the HA, 
at least according to Scullard (1974: 201-202), seems to imply that the 
Persians were using elephants in numbers against Rome in the mid-third 
century, though this, too, is arguable??. Unfortunately, a source like the HA 
inspires little confidence. What, then, can we glean from the above? Given 
the highly problematic nature of the HA, it seems fitting to refrain from 
using this material as proof that elephants were used by the Persians in the 
first half of the third century A.D. Moreover, since a) the elephant-less 
Parthians were deposed in A.D. 224 and b) the campaign against Severus 
Alexander dates to A.D. 230, one has to wonder if elephants came to be 
used so quickly (though their use, of course, cannot be discounted on these 
grounds alone). 

The Caesar Galerius perhaps encountered elephants when he went to 
war with the Persians, on Diocletian's orders, in A.D. 297. A reference in 
one of the chronica mentions that Diocletian and Galerius celebrated a 
victory with a triumph through the streets of Rome?. Thirteen elephants 
and, strangely enough, “six charioteers" (agitores VI) supposedly partici- 
pated in this triumphal parade. But we still find no reference to Sassanian 
elephants being encountered in battle. The elephants exhibited in the 
parade, rather than being trophies of war as one might otherwise suspect, 


reference to the number of beasts that Gordian supposedly sent to Rome, presumably 
because the author of the HA writes that, during Gordian's reign, there were thirty-two 
elephants in Rome, ten of which had been sent by Severus Alexander (Gord. 33.1). 
Scullard presumably thinks that the balance must have been sent by Gordian, but this 
does not necessarily follow. The same text mentions that hippopotami, giraffes and a 
rhinoceros, among other wild beasts, were also set to appear in the intended Persian tri- 
umph (Gord. 33.1-2). Still, it is clear that these animals were procured because of their 
exotic nature — not because they were captured in Persia. Thus the elephants, too, need 
not necessarily be connected with the conflict, something which Rance (2003: 362) also 
points out. 

2 See n. 21 supra. 

23 See Chron. А. 354, 27-28 (MGH:AA 9, Chron. min. 1, 148). But no mention of ele- 
phants is made by Eumenius at 5(9).21.1-3, which /ocus touches upon Galerius' exploits 
on behalf of his Augustus, the emperor Diocletian. Nixon and Saylor Rodgers (1994: 148) 
write that "the date [of this panegyric] can be no earlier than 297 and may be as late as 
299 or even later". 
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may have been included simply for the purpose of giving the display an 
“eastern” flavour”. This would also help to explain the otherwise inex- 
plicable reference to charioteers — perhaps, in any case, another example 
of contemporary constructions of Gaugamela, or else battles against the 
Seleucids, finding their way into popular beliefs. Once again, the sources 
provide us with little concrete evidence that the Sassanians were using ele- 
phants for warfare in the third century A.D. 

Perhaps of more use is an Arabic text, viz. the Annales of al-Tabari 
(c. A.D. 839-923)?, which records a fragment of the poet ‘Amr b. Паһ. 
The relevant section reads as follows: 


Have you not been filled with grief as the reports come in about 
What has happened to the leading men of the Banü ‘Abid, 

And of the slaying of [al-]Dayzan and his brothers, and of the 
Men of Tazid, who were wont to ride forth in the cavalry squadrons? 

Säbür [i.e. Shapur] of the Hosts attacked them with war elephants, richly 
Caparisoned, and with his heroic warriors (1.829), 


The poem refers to the deeds of Shapur I, the son of Ardashir, and is set in 
the context of the fall of al-Hadr (i.e. Hatra), which was ruled by a man called 
variously Satirun or, in Arab tradition, al-Dayzan. The fragment in question 
was supposedly written by “Amr. B. Паһ, a man “who was with al-Dayzan" 
(1.829)?7. This would appear to give the testimony some weight. Given that 
Hatra fell to Shapur I in 240, this poetic fragment provides us with some- 
thing of a problem. More work needs to be undertaken in order to divine 
the veracity of the assertion, but, for our purposes, it seems best to view the 
fragment with considerable caution. Similarly, the History of the Armeni- 
ans by Moses Khorenats'i (Moses of Khorene) recalls that the Armenian 
king “Trdat” (i.e. Tiridates), at some time during the reign of Diocletian??, 


24 On locally-held “circus” elephants used in late antiquity for triumphs, see Rance 2003: 
362, 371. 

25 Annales = Ta’rikh al-rusul wa'l-mulük. This comprehensive work spans from the 
time of the earliest Patriarchs until July of A.D. 915. 

?6 Trans. of Bosworth 1999: ad loc. Bosworth (1999: 36, n. 111) points out that 
"these verses appear in other Arabic texts”. 

27 Trans. of Bosworth 1999: ad loc. 

28 This terminus ante quem is provided by Moses’ statement that “Trdat” became king 
of Armenia “in the third year of Diocletian" (2.82). 
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engaged in a battle against the Persians in which he personally “scattered 
the ranks of elephants” (2.82)?. Yet this account was written long after 
the event related??. It therefore may have been embellished with anachro- 
nistic details. To be sure, the passage in question abounds in fantastic 
statements that probably have little basis in reality. Thus we are provided, 
once again, with no firm and incontestable evidence that elephants were 
being used for strictly military purposes by the Sassanian Persians in the 
third century A.D. 

Of course, we share our problem regarding the sources with countless 
other investigators of the third century. The absence of any commanding 
and relatively reliable historical narrative, such as that of Thucydides, 
Tacitus or Ammianus, allows room for a good deal of speculation. As a 
consequence, one cannot really say with any certainty that the Sassanian 
Persians employed elephants in this troublesome century. 

Matters certainly change by the fourth century A.D. The catalyst for this 
change, it seems, was the belligerent Shapur II (and, from a historiograph- 
ical perspective, we have access to arguably more reliable source material). 
In one of Libanius’ Orationes, the orator describes the preparations made 
by the Sassanian Persians to combat the Romans in the age of Constantine 
the Great. Libanius tells us that, while the Achaemenian kings Darius 
and Xerxes had been content to build up their forces over a period of ten 
years when they each essayed to conquer Greece, Shapur thought that 
"four decades" was a more appropriate length of time. The orator mentions 
the well-trained nature of Persian military units such as “cavalry, men-at- 
arms, archers and slingers” (Tv innov, THY àoníóa, тоос тоббтос, тоос 
офвубоутүт@с: Orat. 59.64), but adds that the Persians not only trained in 
the expected arts of war but also introduced others: 


та рёу && GP{NS vevoutopéva трдс ükpov &kpieAevovtec, Фу 68 
OÙK £iyov ti]v ŝniothuev, тобта тор” ётёроу eiopepónevot Kai 
TOV LEV oikeiov OÙK ÄPLOTÜHEVOL тролоу, тросот1Ө&утєс ёё toic 
oónápyovuo:i доорас1отёрау TapaoKeEevyyv (Orat. 59.64). 


29 See Dodgeon and Lieu 2002: 319 (= trans. Thomson 1978: ad loc.). 

30 The exact date of composition is unknown, but Dodgeon and Lieu (2002: 396) write 
that “the chronicle utilizes material later than the fifth century"; see also Thomson 1978: 
60-61. 
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They trained to a consummate degree what methods had been their 
practice from the beginning, but those of which they did not have 
an understanding they introduced from others. They did not give up 
their native customs, but added to their existing methods a more 
remarkable power. 


Although this “power”, or “force” (rapaoksgur|v)?!, could perhaps be 
a reference to siege-craft, it is important to note that Libanius introduces 
elephants very shortly thereafter. Indeed, Libanius informs us that “already 
he [i.e. Shapur II] had collected a stock of elephants, not just for empty 
show, but to meet the needs of the future" (on 66 Kai yévoc £Aeqávtov 
Nysıpev оок eig 0£av WIA, &AA gig TV xpetav тоб HÉAAOVTOG: 
Orat. 59.65). What exactly this might mean is debatable. It seems certain, 
given the context, that this is a reference to elephants for use in warfare; 
but one might also infer that whatever elephants had previously been in 
the employ of the Persian monarch (if indeed such beasts Лаа existed) had 
been kept for reasons of pomp and circumstance rather than military ends 
— or else the passage is a reference to the contemporary Roman use of 
elephants, as Malosse (2003: 194) maintains**. The use of a verb relating 
to gathering together or collecting (viz. ijyeipgv) therefore seems to refer, 
if not a start from scratch, to a considerable augmentation of the royal ele- 
phant force. Whatever we may think of Libanius' testimony — he was, 
after all, an orator — the real story of the Sassanian war-elephants more or 
less begins with Shapur II. 


II. Elephants attack: the reign of Constantius II (A.D. 337-359) 


Following the death of Constantine the Great in A.D. 337, the Persian king 
Shapur II, who had reportedly planned so well for his wars against Rome, 
invaded Mesopotamia and laid siege to Nisibis. This occurred in either 
A.D. 337 or in A.D. 338. Theodoret, in his Historia Religiosa, reports that 


?! T owe this particular interpretation to personal correspondence with Dr Philip Rance; 
cf. Soz. H.E. 6.1.6: obv NOAAT ... тараскеой іллеоу Kai OnAITOV кої ÉAEPÜVTHV 
(“with a strong force of cavalry, infantry and elephants"). Thus we see the word most def- 
initely associated with Sassanian military elephants. 

32 Malosse (2003: 194) believes that “Libanios laisse entendre qu'il existait à son 
époque dans l'Empire romain des élevages d'éléphants pour les besoin des spectacles". 
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the bishop Jacob (St. James) led the town's defence and that Shapur had 
led “as many elephants as he could muster” to the siege (1.11)*. Scullard 
(1974: 202) is no doubt correct to point out that Jacob was probably 
not responsible for sending out a swarm of gnats and mosquitoes with a 
view to attacking the trunks of the Persian elephants (H.R. 1.11; see also 
H.E. 2.31.12-14). Despite these fantastical claims, it seems clear enough 
that elephants were involved in the siege, which means that Theodoret's 
account is the first reasonably reliable instance of Sassanians employing 
elephants in combat against Roman forces. The same story is found in the 
Syriac text known as the Historia Sancti Ephraemi (6-7, cols. 15-19)*4 and 
in the Syriac Chronicon of Michael the Syrian (7.3).? Of course, thor- 
oughly derivative Syriac accounts often contain similar or identical 
accounts without telling us precisely whence they procured their informa- 
tion. Constantius II eventually reached an agreement with the Persian 
king. As a result, hostilities — and the use of elephants against Rome — 
were once again suspended. In A.D. 344, Shapur again marched into 
Mesopotamia, but Constantius II checked his progress in a battle waged 
near Singara. Nisibis came under attack for the second time in A.D. 346, 
and for the third time in A.D. 350. 

Julian's panegyric in honour of his imperial cousin Constantius II, which 
deals with the siege of A.D. 350, mentions the presence of Indian elephants 
equipped for military duties. These beasts are first described accompanying 
the Persian king’s advance at Orat. 2.63b (òv toig Өтіріоіс). The future 
emperor points out that “these [i.e. the Persian elephants] came from India 
and carried iron towers full of archers” (тобто бё 85 Тубфу eineto, kai 
EMEPEV ёк O1ÖNPOL лорүохс тоботфу TANpPEtC: Orat. 2.63b). The pres- 
ence of elephants in the third siege would appear to be confirmed by the 
eyewitness Ephrem's Syriac Carmina Nisibena (2.18)%, though no real 
details are given regarding the elephants’ deployment. Julian, however, 
informs us that the elephants were used in the attack on the walls of Nisibis, 


On Jacob's part in the siege, see especially Peeters 1920: 285-373. 

34 See Dodgeon and Lieu 2002: 168-169. 

35 See Dodgeon and Lieu 2002: 170-171. Michael the Syrian lived A.D. 1126-1199. 
See Dodgeon and Lieu 2002: 195. Ephrem's Sermones de Nicomedia (extant in 
Armenian) also mentions Persian elephants being "defeated" at 15.113; see Dodgeon and 
Lieu 2002: 196. See also Ephrem's Hymni contra Iulianum 2.19 (Dodgeon and Lieu 2002: 
241), which, although about Julian, repeatedly refers to Nisibis: “the waters suddenly burst 
out and smote against it, earthworks were brought low and elephants were drowned”. 
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along with the Persian cavalry (Orat. 2.64b). After the Persian horsemen 
had been driven off with great losses, the Persians, trusting in the ele- 
phant's apparent novelty value, decided to make a show of their pachy- 
derms (Orat. 2.65b). Julian writes that the heavily armoured Persian cav- 
alry had experienced difficulty with the boggy terrain (which had been 
rendered thus owing to dykes and other siege-works); because of this, or 
so Julian opines, the Persians surely did not think to deploy their elephants 
as they might originally have planned (Orat. 2.65b-c). With this in mind, 
the next section is especially interesting: 


Tpoonyov бё Ev TAEEL иётроу бівотфтес GAANAWV toov, кої EMKEL 
tetyet TOV Ilapôvaiov fj qàAoy& та меу Onpia тойс лоруоос 
MEPOVTA, TOV OTAITOV SE GVATANPOLVTOV TU EV uéoo (Orat. 2.65c). 


They came on in a battle line at equal distances from one another, in 
fact the phalanx of the Parthians resembled a wall, with the elephants 
carrying the towers, and hoplites filling up the spaces between. 


The defending Romans, rather than being cowed by the scene, thought it 
“а splendid and costly pageant in procession" (Aaputpüg Kai TOALTEAODG 
rounNg TEUTOUÉVNG) and showed their admiration by showering missiles 
upon it (Orat. 2.65d). Incensed by this, the Persians attacked — despite 
the bog — and suffered for their recklessness: some of the elephants were 
wounded by the Roman missiles and sank into the mud (Orat. 2.65d- 
66a). The Chronicon Paschale (350)? and Theophanes’ generally identical 
Chronographia (A.M. 5841)°®, which derivative account really has little, 
if any, independent evidential value, largely confirm Julian's version of 
events. But these texts were obviously written long after the events took 
place, although the Chronicon Paschale does make mention of a letter of 
Vologaeses, the third bishop of Nisibis (c. A.D. 350-361/2). Of especial 
interest is the Chronicon Paschale and Theophanes’ reference to “armoured 
elephants" (ёА&фаутас évónAovc)?, and the statement that those elephants 


37 = Dindorf, Chron. Pasch. 536, line 18 to 538, line 1. 

38 = De Boor 1980: 39, line 13 to 40, line 13. On the siege, see also Lightfoot 1988: 
105-125; Maróth 1979: 239-243. 

3° “Armed elephants” in Whitby and Whitby's quite accurate translation (1989: ad loc.) 
of the £Aé£qavtag &vór.ovg of the Chronicon Paschale (= Dindorf, Chron. Pasch. 537, 
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that did not succumb in the bog about-faced into their own ranks. Accord- 
ing to the aforementioned sources, over 10,000 men were supposed to 
have been killed, which number, of course, seems rather excessive — if 
not grossly exaggerated. That something of the sort did take place is sug- 
gested by Ammianus, for he writes, when discussing Julian's campaign of 
A.D. 363, that the Persian elephants operating at this time were to be 
“scuttled” by their drivers if it looked as though they were about to panic 
(25.1.15). This was prescribed in order to avoid what happened at Nisibis: 
acceptae apud Nisibin memores cladis (remembering the disaster suf- 
fered at Nisibis": Amm. Marc. 25.1.15)®. 

What can one make of Julian's "testimony"? We have to remember 
that Julian's rather formulaic oration was written while he was campaign- 
ing in Gaul*!. As a consequence, Julian would have had to rely on second- 
hand reports of the siege — Julian had not yet experienced warfare in the 
East. Thus kernels of his narrative obviously contain much that is truthful 
in nature (such as the sequence of events and the units employed), but 
some of the rhetorical flourishes should be regarded as suspect. Given that 
a scholar such as Julian had complete mastery of both Latin and Greek and 
had undoubtedly read a vast number of works in both languages, it is quite 
possible that his account of the attacking Persian elephants was in some 
way influenced by earlier readings. Thus we cannot regard Julian's version 
of events as one-hundred-percent correct. Of further interest is that Julian, 
together with other authors who wrote about the same event, associates 
elephants with siege warfare. This is attested by the altogether more reli- 
able Ammianus. 

In A.D. 359, the Persian king renewed his attacks on Mesopotamia. The 
first target was the highly strategic Roman outpost of Amida, a heavily 
fortified town located on the upper Tigris. Ammianus, being attached to 
the staff of the general Ursicinus, was present at the seventy-three-day 


line 13). For Theophanes, see De Boor 1980: 39, line 26. Mango and Scott (1997: ad loc.) 
provide “armed elephants” for this locus. 

^ Ammianus had presumably dealt with this instance at some earlier point in the Res 
Gestae, though the relevant book is now lost. Frakes (1995: 232-246) provides a discus- 
sion of cross-references and historical allusions, but does not adduce Amm. Marc. 25.1.15. 
Sozomen (H.E. 2.14.2) also refers to elephants, supposedly in the order of 300 (petà 
tpiaKootov ёА&ф@утоу), being used against a rebellious Persian city around this time. 
Rance (2003: 363, n. 36) believes that the invested city could well be Susa and adduces 
an Arabic source to confirm this. 

^! For some evidence of this, see Jul. Orat. 2.56b and 101d. 
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siege, which means that his information regarding the episode should be 
of reasonable quality ?. Aside from the gleaming ranks of the ever-present 
Persian cataphracts, elephants were also involved. Ammianus writes of the 
sight behind the west gate: “with them [i.e. the Persians], making a lofty 
show, slowly marched the lines of elephants, frightful with their wrinkled 
bodies and loaded with armed men, a hideous spectacle, dreadful beyond 
every form of horror, as I have often declared" (cum quibus elata in arduum 
specie elephantorum agmina rugosis horrenda corporibus, leniter incede- 
bant, armatis onusta, ultra omnem diritatem taetri spectaculi formidanda, 
ut rettulimus saepe: 19.2.3)?. Unfortunately, Ammianus fails to record 
numbers, but his reference to the elephants carrying armed men (armatis 
onusta) is significant and will be discussed in more detail below ^. As we 
shall see, Ammianus records the presence of Persian elephants a number 
of times in his account of Julian's campaign, although he never hints that 
the Persians elephants carried anyone except their drivers in those later 
battles. Still, at Amm. Marc. 19.2.3, it could be inferred that Persian ele- 
phants did, on occasion, carry men on their backs (if not turrets). 

That elephants were used in siege-warfare is reinforced by Amm. 
Marc. 19.7.6-7, where the Persians “with troops of elephants" (elephanto- 
rum agminibus) bear down upon the walls of Amida. Despite the fear that 
the beasts seem to have caused, the defending Roman garrison managed 
to drive the animals off with firebrands. Ammianus reports that, when the 
Roman flames touched the elephants’ skin, “the drivers were unable to 
control them" (regere magistri non poterant: 19.7.7). 'This is not the first 


? On the siege, see especially Austin 1979: 148-150; Blockley 1988: 244-260; on 
Ammianus' reliability, see 246 of the latter article, where Blockley concedes that some 
aspects of the account may recall “the literature of classical antiquity through the frequent 
use of topoi and other forms of reference". Blockley here follows Rosen 1970: 10-68. 
Naudé (1958: 100) also notes rhetorical touches in Ammianus' description of the siege, 
as does Paschoud 1989: 37-54, especially 45-53. In addition, see Kelly 2004: 155-156; 
Lenssen 1999: 40-50; Thompson 1947: 125-126; id. 1966: 145-146. But we need not 
adduce scholarly literature that ascribes personal motives to some of the episode's content. 

# As Sabbah (1970: 209, n. 233) points out, “Cette description des éléphants — qui 
aura son écho en 19, 7, 6 — doit reprendre des tableaux qui contenaient les livres perdus". 
Unfortunately, we cannot tell in which context these descriptions were made (“sous les 
régnes de Valérien, de Gallien et d' Aurélien? "). Ammianus also describes the animals as 
belua, which, according to de Jonge (1982: 143), “is the standard term for ‘monsters’”. 

# De Jonge (1982: 30-31) holds that, at Amida, the elephants were “brought along by 
Eastern allies of Sapor", which view he derives from the mention of Segestani (Amm. 
Marc. 19.2.3; cum quibus refers to these troops). On this, see Rance 2003: 363-364. 
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time that we read of mahouts losing control of their charges when attacked 
by the enemy — accounts of the use of these animals in Republican times 
contain a number of similar episodes, most famously the battle of Zama 
in 202 B.C.®. Glover (1948: 11) makes the point that elephants were “as 
independable as poison gas, which with a change of wind turns and con- 
fuses those who employed 146. Ammianus’ personal account of the siege 
breaks off here, for he managed to slip out of the town under the cover of 
darkness. 

The Romans, it seems, were not the only ones to have had contact 
with Sassanian elephants during our period, at least if Armenian sources are 
to be believed. According to the chronologically confused late-fifth-century 
Epic Histories traditionally — although erroneously — attributed to 
P‘awstos Buzand*’, one of the Persian kings (perhaps Shapur П?), appar- 
ently had designs on the kingdom of Armenia and, with a view to invad- 
ing that country, dispatched a considerable force??. The Epic Histories 
relates that the Persians employed “innumerable elephants" (3.8)*. Unfor- 
tunately, the author fails to give details about the way in which these ele- 
phants were used, other than that a good many were captured when the 
Armenians managed to surprise the Persians in their camp. In a later pas- 
sage (3.21), which the Epic Histories quite wrongly places in the reign of 
Valens?? rather than near the end of Constantine's rule or at some time in 
Constantius II's reign (as some authorities have contended?!), we read that 


^5 Some of the more famous elephantine disasters include the following: Beneventum 
(275 B.C.): Plut. Pyrrh. 25.5; Flor. 1.13.12-13; Panormus (250 B.C.): Polyb. 1.40.12-13; 
Metaurus (207 B.C.): Polyb. 11.1.8-9; Ilipa (206 B.C.): Polyb. 11.24.1; Zama (202 B.C.): 
Livy 30.33.13; Polyb. 15.12.2; Numantia (153 B.C.): App. Ib. 9.46; Thapsus (46 B.C): В 
Afr. 83.2; Flor. 2.13.67. 

46 See also Gowers 1947: 45; Rance 2003: 360. For similar ancient thoughts, see App. 
Ib. 9.46; Pliny N.H. 8.9.27. 

47 He is also known, however incorrectly, as Faustus of Buzanda/Buzanta. On the mat- 
ter of authorship and name of the text, see the summary of Garsoian 1989: 11-16. The text 
describes Armenian events from c. A.D. 330 to 387. 

48 For a convenient summary of the broader chronological problems, see Dodgeon and 
Lieu 2002: 380-381. 

^9 Trans. of Garsoian 1989: ad loc. 

5 E.g. the Epic Histories calls the emperor "Vales, king of the Greeks” (trans. of 
Garsoian 1989: ad loc.), which obviously represents a reference to Valens. 

51 А reference to “the Emperor Constantine [Kostandianos]" is thought to refer to 
the Caesar Constantius, later the emperor Constantius II, rather than to his imperial father; 
on the /ocus, see Garsoïan 1989: 265, n. 6, 384. Baynes (1910: 627-628 = 1955: 187-189) 
argues that the /ocus, which focuses on the abduction of the Armenian king “Tiran”, 
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the Persian king decided to retaliate. This time, the king, or so it is alleged, 
would personally lead the expedition. Among the baggage train, which 
included camp followers, documents of state and the royal women (includ- 
ing the Queen of Queens), was “a multitude of elephants"??. The expedi- 
tion was apparently unsuccessful. According to the author, much of the 
king's baggage train was captured, including — we might well presume 
— the elephants. Although a good deal of what the Epic Histories says 
cannot be corroborated and is probably a reflection of the conflated oral 
traditions of the author's own day, the implication is that the Persian ele- 
phants had a royal significance, and that elements of the king's herd trav- 
elled wherever he did. This appears to be mirrored to some extent by 
Ammianus when he discusses Julian's campaign. 

The problem with the information imparted above is that the references 
to elephants could relate, not to the time of Shapur II, but to A.D. 297; that 
is, the year in which the Caesar Galerius inflicted a defeat on Narses in 
which the king's harem and baggage train were captured. Indeed, a refer- 
ence to *Nerseh" (i.e. Narses, who ruled A.D. 293-302) is made at 3.20 
and 3.21 of the Epic Histories. As Garsoïan (1989: 39) argues, the presence 
of *Nerseh" could be the result of fusing Galerius’ victory with “the far 
less brilliant encounter [with the Romans] under ... Constantius ca. 344 in 
which another Narseh, the son of Sähpuhr II, had met his death”. Both 
these Persian misadventures tellingly took place in Armenia. If the above 
view holds, it is just possible that the references to Sassanian elephants 
may hail from earlier texts. This would seem to corroborate the infor- 
mation presented by one of the Latin chronica regarding elephants taking 
part in Galerius’ triumph?^. It is notable that Rance (2003: 367) has previ- 
ously put forward this view: “(probably) 297". Despite this, the opposite 
contention could be true — we know, and with considerable certainty, 
that elephants were indeed used by the armies of Shapur II. Even if the 


relates to c. 335. But cf. the work of Toumanoff (1969: 233-281), which radically alters 
the established chronology; likewise Hewsen 1978-1979: 104-105. On the controversy, 
see also Dodgeon and Lieu 2002: 380-381, 395, where it is pointed out that Libanius, in 
the lengthy panegyric on Constantius and Constance pronounced before their father's death 
(Or. 59), fails to mention Constantius’ involvement: “Libanius’ silence ... is significant". 

52 Trans. of Garsoïan 1989: ad loc. 

53 On this, see also Garsoïan 1989: 263, n. 9, 265-266, n. 16, with Dodgeon and Lieu 
2002: 295. Cf. Ensslin 1936: 102-110. 

54 For references, see n. 23 supra. 
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description was based primarily on accounts of Narses' defeat (as seems 
relatively likely), the appearance of elephants could be an anachronistic 
interpolation on the compiler's part, or even of one of those writers who 
compiled the texts used in the production of the Epic Histories. Once 
again, it is difficult to put too much faith in evidence that the Sassanians 
used elephants in the third century A.D., though one is inclined to give far 
greater credence to the notion that they were being used at this time than 
that they were deployed against the armies of Severus Alexander more 
than six decades earlier. 


III. Elephants and Julian: the campaign of A.D. 363 


Let us now turn our attention to the use of elephants against Roman 
forces in Julian’s unsuccessful campaign of A.D. 3635, Our main source 
is Ammianus Marcellinus. Of great import is that Ammianus was a partic- 
ipant, and it is largely because of this that his account should be of some 
authority, although Austin (1979: 151) is of the opinion that his descrip- 
tions of battles may be less exact than his descriptions of more static 
engagements like sieges®. Still, it should be remembered that “Schlachts- 
beschreibungen oder überhaupt kriegerischen Aktionen", as Peter pointed 
out over a century ago, number among the “Ausstattungsstiicken” of the 
ancient historians and are therefore imbued with rhetorical conventions>’. 

The first mention that Ammianus makes of elephants being used against 
Julian's force occurs at 24.6.8, when the Persians first clashed with the 
Romans at a location not far from Coche, at which location the emperor's 
forces had previously rested°*. The Persians opposed the Roman forces with 
turmae of lance-wielding cataphracts. Behind these armoured horsemen 
(witness the use of in subsidiis) were stationed “companies of infantry" 


55 For a general overview of the campaign, see Ridley 1973: 317-330. 

56 See also Austin 1979: 162, where he points out that Ammianus was “а man without 
much personal experience of the action itself". Of course, Ammianus, as a staff officer, 
would still have had recourse to questioning those who had actively participated in the 
various military engagements. 

57 Peter 1897: 296, 307, followed by Avenarius 1956: 65, 145. With regard to the 
application of this view to Ammianus, see Naudé 1958: 92-105. 

58 The presence of elephants on the Persian side is also attested by Sozomen 
(H.E. 6.1.6), who writes that they were marshalled on the banks of the Tigris together with 
other units; see n. 31 supra. 
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(manipuli ... peditum), who seem to have fought largely without amour", 
Behind these men we eventually find the elephants: post hos elephanti. 
Sadly, Ammianus fails to give any indication regarding the number of ani- 
mals that took the field. But what is strange is that, in Ammianus’ account 
of the engagement, we find no mention of the elephants actually being 
deployed. Indeed, it strikes us as odd that the elephants were placed behind 
the poorly protected Persian infantry, who themselves were stationed behind 
the cataphracts — unless, of course, they were meant to act as some sort of 
cover in the event of retreat, or else bolster the morale of the Persian troops 
and simultaneously discourage their flight. 

After the opening exchanges, the "first battle-line" or acies prima of 
the Persians (it is difficult to divine precisely what Ammianus means 
here) gave way (24.6.12). Though weary, the Romans pursued the Per- 
sians “to the very walls of Ctesiphon" (ad usque Ctesiphontis muros: Amm. 
Marc. 24.6.12). There, they desisted and supposedly were prevented from 
scaling the walls by the sage counsel of the general Victor (24.6.13). In the 
end, it is not the Persian elephants that trample over the Romans, as one 
might have expected. Rather, it is the Romans who trample on the bodies 
of the Persian dead (Amm. Marc. 24.6.15). Although Ammianus writes of 
the “battle” as if it were the Trojan War relived (24.6.14), what evidence 
we do have suggests that this was never intended to be the campaign's 
pivotal battle. Indeed, Ammianus records that 2,500 Persians were killed, 
in addition to seventy Romans (24.6.15). Zosimus (3.25.7) corroborates 
this, although he states that not more than seventy-five Romans met their 
doom®!. Instead of the absence of elephants in battle being an omission on 


9? These men were protected by “oblong, curved shields covered with wickerwork and 
raw hides" (contecti scutis oblongis et curuis, quae texta uimine et coriis crudis: Amm. 
Marc. 24.6.8). Wickerwork shields (and helmets) are also mentioned by Eunapius at frg. 21; 
see Dindorf, HGM I, 226, lines 10-11. 

60 For the sake of comparison, see Rance 2003: 377-378, where the deployment of 
Sassanian elephants in the late sixth century A.D. is discussed. 

9! Libanius (Or. 18.254) writes of 6,000 Persian dead, though he gives no figures 
for the Roman forces. On these /oci, see Paschoud 1979: 179-180. Ridley (1973: 321) 
casts grave doubts on the veracity of these astonishingly low figures. Still, it is worth 
pointing out that comparable ratios are found elsewhere, e.g. Strasbourg in A.D. 357 
(243 Roman soldiers and four officers killed compared to more than 6,000 Alamanni; 
Amm. Marc. 16.12.62) and Tricamarum in A.D. 533 (less than fifty Romans killed com- 
pared to c. 800 Vandals: Procop. 4.3.18). Routed troops generally succumb in large num- 
bers as they turn to flee, but some rhetorical exaggeration might also be expected. For a 
more extreme instance, witness the information supplied 
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Ammianus' part, the Persians may never have intended to deploy them in 
the way that we might suppose (i.e. in the front line). This was perhaps 
because they would have interfered with the operations of the cataphracts, 
or else would have succumbed to the arrows of their own side. As an alter- 
native, they may not even have been brought to the battle as war elephants, 
but were simply part of the army's baggage train (Rance 2003: 364). That 
this was the case is also suggested by Ammianus' claim (24.6.8) that the 
Persian beasts were stationed in the rearmost position. 

The next reference to elephants before a battle occurs at Amm. 
Marc. 25.1.14 (although the description of the Persian forces used in the 
engagement begins at 25.1.11). Ammianus describes the contus-wielding 
cataphracts at 25.1.12-13. Somewhere close to these men were stationed 
the archers. Ammianus’ iuxtaque sagittarii (25.1.13) unfortunately helps 
us little in determining their exact position. Whatever the case may be with 
regard to the cataphracts and archers, the elephants were clearly placed 
behind them once again: 


Post hos elephantorum fulgentium formidandam speciem et trucu- 
lentos hiatus, uix mentes pauidae perferebant, ad quorum stridorem 
odoremque et insuetum aspectum magis equi terrebantur. quibus 
insidentes magistri, manubriatos cultros dexteris manibus illigatos 
gestabant, acceptae apud Nisibin memores cladis, et si ferociens 
animal, uires exsuperasset regentis, ne reuersum per suos (ut tunc 
acciderat) collisam sterneret plebem, uenam quae caput a ceruice 
disterminat, ictu maximo terebrabant. exploratum est enim aliquando 
ab Hasdrubale Hannibalis fratre, ita citius uitam huius modi adimi 
beluarum (25.1.14-15)%. 


Behind them the gleaming elephants, with their awful figures and sav- 
age, gaping mouths could scarcely be endured by the faint-hearted; 
and their trumpeting, their odour, and their strange aspect alarmed 
the horses still more. Seated upon these, their drivers carried knives 
with handles bound to their right hands, remembering the disaster 
suffered at Nisibis; and if the brute strength of the driver proved no 


by Tacitus (Agr. 37.6) about Mons Graupius in A.D. 83/4 (360 Romans killed, includ- 
ing one officer, compared to 10,000 Britons). 
© Cf. Livy 27.49.1-2. 
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match for the excited brute, that he might not turn upon his own 
people (as happened then) and crush masses of them to the ground, 
he would with a mighty stroke cut through the vertebra which sepa- 
rates the head from the neck. For long ago Hasdrubal, brother of 
Hannibal, discovered that in that way brutes of this kind could be 
quickly killed. 


For us, many points of interest can be gleaned from this passage. That 
Ammianus uses fulgentium seems to imply that the elephants were pro- 
tected in some way with metal armour?, though one commentator has 
suggested otherwise?*, Ammianus elsewhere uses fulgere and the related 
fulgor to describe units presumably equipped with defensive armour‘. We 
know of other /oci where elephants are so described (and archaeological 
evidence from various periods seems to confirm this)“. Yet this is the first 
time that the reader encounters Sassanian Persian elephants equipped with 
armour, which suggests that, on this occasion at least, they were meant 
to act as combatants rather than merely providers of logistical support 
— unless, of course, Ammianus has been too heavily influenced by earlier 
accounts of armour-equipped war elephants. It is also interesting to note 


63 Cf. Cornelissen (1886: 280), who preferred to read ingentium for fulgentium: “Non 
intellego fulgentium .... Corrigendum puto ingentium". The critical edition of Fontaine 
(1977: IV.1, ad loc.) maintains fulgentium, as does that of Seyfarth (1978: ad loc.). 
For references to "shining" applied to a formidable armoured foe, see e.g. Onas. 28; 
Polyaenus, 8.23.20; Veg. Epit. 1.20.11, 2.14.8. 

9* Fontaine (1977: IV.2, 203, n. 497) holds that “Les éléphants ‘brillent’ à la fois 
par l’éclat de leur ivoire et par celui de leur harnachement, ой se mêlent les étoffes pré- 
cieuses: teintes en purpre, ou brochées d'or". Of course, Ammianus nowhere describes 
these attributes (at least in the extant books) — Fontaine seems to take them directly from 
Florus: elephantis ... auro purpura argento et suo ebore fulgentibus (1.24.16). One would 
expect the Sassanian elephants to be equipped with similar items, but Ammianus' use of 
fulgentium without any form of qualification, in my opinion, points to armour of some 
kind, in addition to the elements listed above by Florus. Hoover (2005: 36-37) believes 
that references to armoured elephants in antiquity are rather shaky, especially in terms of 
body armour. Still, he acknowledges that “segmented leg and neck defences" may have 
been worn, in addition to “head protection”. In terms of the Seleucid elephants and body 
armour, he concludes that the evidence is “rather poor" (37). Of course, it is difficult to 
apply the results of this enquiry to a much later period. 

65 E.g. Amm. Marc. 31.10.9. For an account of Ammianus' predilection for fulgere 
and fulgor, see Meurig Davies 1951: 153. Cf. Flor. 1.24.16. 

96 See e.g. B Afr. 72.4: ornatusque ac loricatus ... elephas; cf. B Afr. 86.1: elephan- 
tosque ... ornatos armatosque cum turribus ornamentisque. 
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that, while we find mention of “drivers” (magistri), there is no reference 
to other crewmen. Although it obviously represents an argumentum e silen- 
tio, Ammianus seems to preclude the possibility of turrets, for we might 
expect mention of them in what might well be regarded as an eyewitness 
account. This problem will be dealt with in greater detail below. 

The /ocus in question is clearly useful to some degree, but it is strange 
that, in the rather brief description of the ensuing engagement, Ammianus 
nowhere mentions the elephants being used in combat. Once again, this is 
odd. Ammianus concerns himself primarily with the effect of the arrows, 
which suggests that these weapons were the real cause for alarm — not 
the elephants. Indeed, we are told that Julian modified his battle-plans by 
causing his men to advance swiftly against the enemy, not in order to mit- 
igate the threat posed by the elephants, but in order to minimise the effect 
of the Persian bowmen (25.1.17). The Roman troops, who had advanced in 
close order, smashed into the Persian line and “with mighty effort drove 
the serried ranks of the enemy before them" (denseti Romani pedites con- 
fertas hostium frontes, nisu protruserunt acerrimo: 25.1.17). The clash 
was indecisive, although Ammianus typically reports that “Ше Persian 
losses were greater" (effusius cadentibus Persis: 25.1.18). 

If Ammianus' testimony is given the credence it appears to deserve 
(at least with respect to the basics of troop-movement), it hardly seems 
probable that the elephants were ranged directly against the Roman lines. 
In particular, Julian would not have ordered his ranks to close in such a 
dense formation. One has only to recall the defeat of Regulus' densely 
packed infantry by Xanthippus' Carthaginian elephants in 255 B.C. to 
realise the danger posed by rampaging elephants to troops crammed into a 
narrow battle-line®’. It is also worth adducing the manner in which Scipio 
Africanus sought to minimise the effect of the eighty or so elephants that 
Hannibal ranged against him at Zama in 202 B.C. — Scipio opened out his 


$7 This took place in the First Punic War at a location not far from Tunis. Xanthippus, 
the Spartan mercenary general contracted by Carthage, achieved his success when he 
loosed “very nearly a hundred elephants” (tò 66 tv EAE@aVTOV nAT0og £yyiotó nov 
TOV ёкотоу) іп a frontal assault against Roman legionaries commanded by Regulus 
(Polyb. 1.32.9). The Carthaginian beasts charged the Roman centre, which had been 
deployed in a “line shorter [i.e. frontally compact] and deeper" (tiv d& obunaoav т@ёту 
Врохотёрау pév) than had been employed on other occasions (Polyb. 1.33.10). Polybius 
(1.34.6) tells us that those Romans who survived the elephant charge were left to face the 
fresh Carthaginian phalanx. For modern commentary on this battle, see Bleckmann 2002: 
167-168. 
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forces so that the elephants could pass through without doing extensive 
damage to his heavy infantry®. Again, Ammianus’ narrative contains use- 
ful details, but it remains problematic on account of the dearth of informa- 
tion that he provides about the Persian elephants in battle. 

Julian encounters elephants for the last time at Amm. Marc. 25.3.4, 
in the context of a sudden attack in which the unprotected emperor is mor- 
tally wounded®”. At this time, the Roman column was marching through 
country flanked by higher ground (Zon. 13.13.14). The Persians, who had 
regularly been bested in stand-up fights, had by this time given up regular 
infantry battles and were resorting to ambuscades (structis insidiis: Amm. 
Marc. 25.3.1). The imperial column seems to have stretched out over some 
distance. Julian went forward to survey what lay ahead and received the 
news that the “rear guard" (arma cogentium) was being attacked (Amm. 
Marc. 25.3.2). Ammianus (25.3.4) reports that, while the emperor was 
rushing to the rear, the “centre companies" (centurias ... medias) also came 
under attack from Persian cataphracts supported by elephants. Ammianus 
writes that “our men could hardly endure the smell and trumpeting of the 
elephants" (faetorem stridoremque elephantorum impatienter tolerantibus 
nostris: 25.3.4), which remark may owe more to his literary antecedents 
than to his own observations. Despite their fear, the “light-armed forces" 
(nostra succinctior armatura) were determined to come to grips with 
the aggressors (Amm. Marc. 25.3.5). Ammianus writes thus: “апа as the 


68 According to Frontinus (Strat. 2.3.16), Livy (30.33.1-3) and Polybius (15.9.7-10), 
Scipio sought to minimise the potential effect of the Carthaginian elephants by eschew- 
ing the traditional chequerboard formation for his legions and creating passageways 
filled with light infantry or uelites. When faced with the elephants, the light infantry 
were to vacate the passageways so that the beasts could pass through without causing 
much damage. 

9 Ammianus (25.3.2-3) writes that Julian, eager to assist his fellow-soldiers, forgot his 
cuirass (oblitus loricae). We are told previously that he was *unarmed" (etiam tum inermi 
[sc. principi]). On the other hand, the Byzantine epitomator Zonaras (13.13.17) records 
that Julian was not wearing his cuirass (00ро&) on account of its excessive weight and the 
stifling heat; on these references, see Charles 2004a: 143. It might be added that Socrates 
(H.E. 3.21.11-12) holds that Julian spurned armour because of over-confidence; see also 
the testimony of Libanius (18.268). Various authors, such as Eutropius (10.16.1-2), Festus 
(Brev. 28.3), Orosius (7.30.6), Philostorgius (H.E. 7.15), Socrates (H.E. 3.21.9-18), 
Sozomen (H.E. 6.1.12-13) and Zonaras (13.13.10-21), fail to mention that elephants took 
part in this encounter (or in any other battles of the period for that matter). The ecclesias- 
tical authors, in particular, compress much of the detail and devote most of their attention 
to Julian's death, a matter which need not detain us. 
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Persians turned in flight, they hacked at their legs and backs, and those 
of the elephants" (auersorumque Persarum et beluarum, suffragines con- 
cidebat et dorsa: 25.3.5). Scullard (1974: 204) tentatively writes that the 
beasts were “hamstrung?”. Yet it seems fairly clear from Ammianus’ 
words that this was exactly what he wants his readers to understand’®. With 
Julian mortally wounded, elephants reappear at the end of the description 
(Amm. Marc. 25.3.11), where we find them fitted with “horrifying crests" 
(cristarumque horrore)''. Of interest is that the elephants seem to have 
been thrust back into the fighting when the Persians detected a weakening 
in their enemy's resolve — witness the use of “the exulting Persians” 
(animosius Persae). Marching before the Persian bowmen, who were at 
that point showering the Romans with arrows (Amm. Marc. 25.3.11), the 
elephants seem to have been employed so as to heighten the enemy's ter- 
гог. In addition, the beasts provided cover for the vulnerable archers”. 
What can we make of this? The Roman defence against the elephants in 
Julian's final battle certainly recalls instances of hamstringing that date to 
the Republic, particularly accounts dealing with the Pyrrhic and Punic 
wars”. Once again, we see tried and tested methods of dealing with ele- 
phants resurfacing in the Late Empire”. But what is of especial interest 
is that elephants, at this /ocus, are initially used in what could almost be 
termed guerrilla warfare (though this might be something of an exaggera- 
tion given the relative magnitude of the operations). Still, it does seem to 
have been “а carefully prepared ambush", as Austin (1979: 155) suggests. 


70 Fontaine (1977: IV.1, ad loc.) would appear to support this: “et se mirent à tailler 
jarrets et croupiéres aux Perses et à leurs monstres qui avaient fait volte-face". 

7! For commentary, see Fontaine 1977: IV.2, ad loc., who adduces Livy 37.40.4: 
addebant speciem frontalia et cristae et tergo impositae turres (“head-armour and crests 
and towers placed upon their backs ... added to their impressiveness”). It is worth noting, 
as Rance (2003: 365, with n. 48) points out, that Ammianus' account is regularly imbued 
with earlier Latin diction (especially that of Livy), which suggests that vigorous pressing 
of his wording and vocabulary may not yield many benefits. For a visual representation of 
a crested elephant, see Daremberg and Saglio 1892: 540, fig. 2645. 

” On the possible veracity of this locus, see Austin 1979: 155. 

75 For example, Appian (Pun. 7.41) describes the hamstringing of elephants at Zama 
in 202 B.C. 

74 Vegetius (Epit. 3.24.1-16) provides a discussion of the way in which elephants (and 
chariots) might be defeated, though he fails to mention hamstringing as an option. It is 
worth noting that Vegetius, though he wrote after Julian's Persian campaign (A.D. 383 is 
the text's terminus post quem), does not mention Persian elephants, only those used by 
Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Antiochus (presumably Antiochus III) and Jugurtha (Epit. 3.24.6). 
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The details preserved by Ammianus are not especially clear, and it could 
well be that the Persian plan was to split the exhausted Roman column, 
perhaps in order to trap a section of the troops, which men could later be 
used as а further bargaining chip in the almost inevitable truce negotia- 
tions to come”. 

Sources dealing with the Republican period regularly point out that 
elephants cannot operate with any real effect over uneven terrain. Indeed, 
this becomes something of a literary topos. But while elephants could not 
fight effectively on uneven ground, they were agile enough to negotiate 
difficult terrain without apparent ill effect. One has only to think of Han- 
nibal's famed crossing of the Alps. Thus it is clear that the Sassanian Per- 
sians did not hesitate to use their elephants for high-impact skirmishing 
activities in unexpected situations, a combat function apparently neglected 
by Hellenistic or Carthaginian armies (at least as far as one can ascertain 
from the extant evidence). That the Persian elephants operated with the 
cataphracts is also of signal import. This implies that Indian elephants 
were swift enough to keep pace with the presumably more mobile Persian 
cavalry units". Yet this need not unduly surprise when one takes into 
account that the Persians relied on their rather ponderous cataphracts, 
heavily armoured troops mounted on large and well-protected horses. 

After Julian's decease, Jovian was elected emperor and resolved to get 
his troops away from Persian territory as quickly as possible. Ammianus 
tells us that the Roman column “extended for four miles" (acies ad usque 
lapidem quartum porrigebatur: 25.5.6), something which must have made 
the Roman army a particularly inviting target. Indeed, the Persian king him- 
self was drawing near in order to direct operations in person (Amm. Marc. 
25.5.8). When the Romans eventually encamped anew, they set about 
killing victims and having their entrails inspected (Amm. Marc. 25.6.1)75. It 


75 Т owe this interpretation to Dr Philip Rance. 

76 On this theme, see Rance 2003: 383. 

7 Ammianus, when he compares the march of the elephants to that of the bow-armed 
infantry, does use tardius praecedentes (25.3.11). 

7$ This seems odd given that Jovian is generally regarded as a Christian. Still, Rolfe 
(1950: 522, n. 1) points out that “the sacrifice may not have been made by Jovian's order". 
Wallace-Hadrill, in his notes to Hamilton's Penguin translation (1986: 465), likewise dis- 
cerns no cause for alarm: “Pagan sacrifices continued, though Jovian was ... a Christian”; 
see also Fontaine 1977: IV.2, 248, n. 615: "c'est bien un rite officiel ‘pour le salut de 
l'Empire" ". Cf. Gibbon 1994: 947, n. 102, who feels that Ammianus was trying to suggest 
otherwise. 
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was revealed that they ought to break camp quickly but, as preparations for 
renewing the march were being set in train, “the Persians attacked us, with 
the elephants in front" (adoriuntur nos elephantis praeuiis Persae: Amm. 
Marc. 25.6.2). Ammianus mentions that the *unapproachable and frightful 
stench” (faetorem inaccessum terribilemque) distressed both soldiers and 
horses alike (25.6.2). It seems that the Persian plan was for the elephants 
(which again go unnumbered) to throw the Roman lines into confusion so 
that the cataphracts could take advantage of the ensuing tumult — we read 
that the Jouiani and Herculiani, the premier legiones palatinae”, were able 
to kill *a few of the beasts" (occisis beluis paucis) before they resisted the 
armoured horsemen (Amm. Marc. 25.6.2). The /ouii and Victores came to 
the aid of their comrades and are credited with killing two elephants (Amm. 
Marc. 25.6.3). The attack was eventually beaten off. Zosimus, writing 
much later (3.30.2-3), also records this incident, although it is worth point- 
ing out that Zosimus may have derived much of his information from sec- 
ondary sources such as Eunapius?®. Of interest is that, once again, we see 
elephants a) used together with cataphracts, and b) involved in what the 
ancient sources describe was essentially an ambuscade?!. This battle will be 
the occasion for further commentary below. 

Despite our assertion that Ammianus records information that might 
well be regarded as eyewitness data, we should still be alert to the highly 
literary and rhetorical nature of much of his text. Crump (1975: 28) even 
goes so far as to say that, in his description of Julian's Persian campaign, 
Ammianus “did not demonstrably rely upon his own experiences exten- 
sively”®?. Furthermore, Kelly (2004: 156) alerts us to sections of the text 


7? For a full discussion of these two élite units, see Charles 2004b: 109-121, which 
article includes a comprehensive survey of the relevant literature. 

3? On the question of reliance on Eunapius, see especially Fornara 1991: 4: “beyond 
reasonable doubt". 

8! Some comments are made at Rance 2003: 365, 372-373. 

82 Eunapius has been proposed as a possible source for Ammianus’ account of the 
campaign; see e.g. Matthews 1986: 19. If true, this would further support Crump's belief 
that Ammianus was “without access to the inner circles of command", and thus could 
not write “solely from observation about high-level planning and the general activities 
of the army during these operations". But Fornara (1991: 1-15) has cogently refuted the 
supposed connection between Ammianus and Eunapius. He concludes that "divergent 
accounts in Ammianus and Zosimus ultimately derive from the autopsy of the two eye- 
witnesses, Ammianus and Oribasius [Julian's physician during the Persian expedition], 
than from any interdependency between Ammianus and Eunapius" (13). See also Norman 
1957: 129-133; Chalmers 1960: 152-160; Thompson 1966: 152-154. 
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where Ammianus involves himself in the narrative and adds that these 
“personal descriptions ... act as authorial statements". We should bear 
this in mind when assessing Ammianus’ description of the use and appear- 
ance of the Sassanian elephants — only in his vibrant description of the 
siege of Amida (and the use of elephants against that town) do we receive 
a strong indication of personal involvement in the narrative. 

While it is reasonable to assign a degree of credibility to his report 
that Persian elephants wore armour and that they had crests affixed to their 
heads, it is also worthwhile to take into account the information that 
Ammianus imparts about the beasts’ drivers, i.e. that they were equipped 
with knives that could be used, in case of emergency, to “scuttle” their 
charges. This information is probably quite correct, but the fact that Ammi- 
anus (25.1.15) writes that this was an innovation on Hasdrubal’s part 
demonstrates to what extent the author maintained a meaningful dialogue 
with his literary antecedents*. Indeed, Livy (27.49.2) provides us with this 
very information. Other elements of the text also point to the highly for- 
mulaic renderings of the Persian employment of elephants, in particular 
the manner in which their trumpeting and smell proved terrifying to the 
Roman cavalry. A slight problem with this testimony, however, is that the 
elephants hardly ever seem to have been employed directly against Roman 
cavalry formations, as far as one can tell. 

Scullard (1974: 204) writes that the Persian elephants “had made a very 
considerable contribution [to the eventual Persian victory] if Ammianus is 
to be followed". But is this necessarily so? While Ammianus mentions 
elephants on a number of occasions, he does not always give any indi- 
cation regarding whether the elephants were actually employed in battle. 
Indeed, elephants only seem to have achieved combat success in what 
were essentially ambush operations, which strikes the reader as somewhat 
odd given that it is more usual to read of elephants taking centre stage in 
large set-piece engagements such as the Bagradas valley, Raphia, Zama 
and Thapsus. That it was “а Persian principle to avoid general engagements 
altogether, except in peculiarly favorable circumstances" (Browning 1975: 
195), does not help us either. In the first battle attended by elephants, the 
Persians obviously had the opportunity to deploy the beasts as they saw 
fit — it was not a haphazard disposition, at least according to Ammianus. 


83 On this, see Paschoud 1989: 37-54. With specific regard to the “classicizing” men- 
tion of Hasdrubal, see Rance 2003: 365, with n. 48. 
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Rance (2003: 282), who refers to the logistical use of elephants among Per- 
sian armies, has recently made the important point that, in some instances 
where Sassanian elephants are recorded as being positioned at the rear 
of the battlefield, they may not necessarily be present as “war elephants", 
i.e. beasts intended for combat duties. It would be well to bear this in 
mind, although, in the case of Shapur II’s battles against Julian, there is lit- 
tle evidence to support this ostensibly logical interpretation; in addition, 
Ammianus (25.1.14) implies, on one occasion, that the Persian elephants 
wore body armour. This would seem to suggest a combat róle. 


IV. The appearance and equipment of the Sassanian elephants 


The equipment carried by the Sassanian elephants during the period in ques- 
tion is worthy of discussion, especially when the ancient source material 
seems to provide contrary information. We have previously looked 
in passing at the equipment of the Sassanian elephants. It is thus necessary 
to review this information in greater detail (and from a holistic perspective) 
in order to see what we can derive from it. Perhaps the most important ques- 
tion pertains to the circumstances in which Sassanian elephants were pro- 
vided with turrets or howdahs. Unlike the controversy with regard to turrets 
surrounding the smaller African forest elephants used by the Carthaginians, 
Numidians and the Ptolemaic Egyptians*, it is quite obvious that the larger 


84 Many authorities suggest that the elephants of Carthage, the vast majority of which 
would have been of the African forest variety, did not carry howdahs into battle. Sabin 
(1996: 70, n. 76) believes that the evidence is “ambiguous”; see also Scullard 1974: 240- 
245. Head (1982: 187) holds that “it seems to me highly probable that Carthaginian 
elephants did in fact use towers", while Warry (1980: 95) writes that it is "uncertain" 
whether they did, but believes that Ptolemaic forest elephants "certainly did so" (cf. the 
controversial Polyb. 5.84.2-6, which pertains to Raphia). One might well adduce a Punic 
silver coin dating to c. 220 B.C., which depicts an African forest elephant with a goad-car- 
rying mahout on top — but clearly no turret. For a convenient representation, see Wise 
1982: 9. The African forest elephant is properly called Loxodonta africana cyclotis. These 
animals, now extinct in northern Africa, are in fact smaller than the Indian varieties 
(Elephas maximus, various sub-species) and are therefore certainly smaller than the large 
African bush elephant (Loxodonta africana africana), which does not seem to have been 
used for military purposes in antiquity. A sound overview of the differences between the 
Indian and the two types of African elephant is provided by de Beer 1955: 92-93. Sukumar 
(2003: 54) reports that, as a result of the 2002 IUCN/SSC African Elephant Specialist 
Group's most recent determination on the issue, the official sub-species status of Loxodonta 
africana cyclotis remains — at least until further taxonomic studies confirm widely held 
suspicions that it is a full species. 
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Indian elephant — the largest variety used in warfare in the ancient world 
— was quite capable of carrying a howdah. 

The HA’s reference to turreted elephants at Sev. Alex. 56.3 should proba- 
bly be disregarded. This brings us to Julian's testimony (Orat. 2.63b, 2.65c), 
which tells us that the Persian elephants encountered in the reign of 
Constantius II were equipped with turrets, as introduced above. One might 
argue that, because Julian had not yet witnessed elephants in battle, this 
account should not be taken at face value. Indeed, the sort of military texts 
that Julian had presumably read in his studies would have contained the 
elephants of Hellenistic kings equipped with turrets (variously written as 
turres, TOpyot or 0opóxia). This could explain the appearance of turrets 
in what certainly remains a highly rhetorical text. Despite this, we should 
perhaps be prepared to give Julian the benefit of the doubt. Whatever the 
case, that the elephants employed by Shapur II in A.D. 350 carried turrets 
filled with fighting men, as Julian supposes, merely tells us that turrets 
were used in siege-warfare, not that they were employed in regular pitched 
battles. This supposition is given some weight, however slight, by the more 
or less identical accounts of the Chronicon Paschale (350)? and Theo- 
phanes (Chron. A.M. 5841)%, both of which record the presence of Sas- 
sanian elephants that had been “adapted” in some way", presumably for 
siege warfare: €AEMAVTOV ... ёлтїтт|бв1шу TPOG ovunayxiav. What this 
might mean is uncertain, but it could be a reference to protective armour, 
and perhaps even turrets. 

More reliable evidence regarding turrets is provided by Ammianus. 
Certainly, Ammianus (19.2.3) describes Persian elephants "loaded with 
armed men" (armatis onusta) in the context of one of the innumerable sieges 
of Nisibis, but this does not necessarily refer to turrets being employed, 


85 = Dindorf, Chron. Pasch. 536, line 20 to 537, line 1. For the Chronicon Paschale, 
Whitby and Whitby (1989: ad loc.) prefer "elephants trained for military support", which 
represents a slightly free though perfectly acceptable translation of the Greek. 

86 See De Boor 1980: 39, lines 14-15. Mango and Scott (1997: ad loc.) provide “ele- 
phants capable of fighting on his side", which translation does little to help the present cause. 

87 On both occasions, this is the translation of Dodgeon in Dodgeon and Lieu (2002: 
203, 205). 

88 It is believed that the Indian elephants used against Alexander by Porus at the 
Hydaspes (326 B.C.) were driven by a mahout, with a warrior mounted on the back of the 
animal as if riding a horse. On this, see Scullard 1974: 240; Starnaman 2004: 68. A fur- 
ther man, it seems, could sit behind the main warrior; for an artist's impression, see Warry 
1991: 78. 
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even though this is the most likely possibility#?. More important, it seems, 
is that at no point in Ammianus’ description of Julian's Persian campaign 
do we find any mention of turret-equipped elephants. Ammianus mentions 
elephants equipped with some sort of protection, though it is impossible to 
specify whether this armour covered the body, or merely the vulnerable 
head, neck and legs”? — witness the presence of “gleaming elephants" at 
25.1.14 (elephantorum fulgentium)”'. He even mentions elephants fitted 
with “horrifying crests" (cristarumque horrore: 25.3.11). What is more, 
Ammianus does not make any mention of elephants carrying anyone except 
their drivers. Given that a) Ammianus was possibly an eyewitness (or at 
least had access to first-hand information from his comrades) and b) saw 
fit to mention a detail as insignificant as a crest, it seems rather surprising 
that he failed to mention the use of turrets — if, indeed, they really were 
used by Persian elephants in A.D. 363. Though it obviously represents 
another argumentum e silentio, we might infer, from the information that 
Ammianus presents, that Sassanian elephants used outside of siege-war- 
fare did not usually carry turrets. 

Thus we have seen that, in the field, Persian elephants could — if our 
interpretation of Amm. Marc. 25.1.14 holds — have been equipped with 
some form of armour (presumably a mixture of lamellar and scale) and a 
crest, probably for the purpose of inspiring dread. But, outside of siege 
warfare, they were not normally burdened with troop-filled turrets, as far 
as one can tell”. That it was not unusual for the Indian variety of elephant 


8° According to Procopius, turret-equipped elephants were used by the Sassanian Per- 
sians for siege-warfare in the time of Justinian П (De Аса. 2.1.11). Procopius tells us that 
wooden turrets (GvAivous ... тОруоос) carried on the elephants’ shoulders (ëmt тфу Өноу) 
allowed the Persian troops to tower over the walls of the besieged and loose arrows at will. 
But cf. Procop. 8.13.4, 8.14.35 (no specific reference to towers on the beasts, but fighting 
men were perched on the backs of the elephants described). 

?0 Cf. Hoover 2005: 36-37. 

?! On the possibility of armoured Sassanian elephants (in the context of the third siege 
of Nisibis), see the testimony provided by the Chronicon Paschale and Theophanes’ 
Chronographia in n. 39 above. But no turrets are mentioned. 

?? Tt seems likely that, in earlier periods, the African forest elephant could be equipped 
with armour but was not normally provided with a turret, which means that the beast, on 
these occasions, was intended for ‘ramming’ duties rather than what we might anachro- 
nistically term battlefield close-support. For example, a fragment of a statuette shows an 
African elephant wearing scale armour on its flanks and a frontal covering its forehead, 
below which seems to appear lamellar armour on the trunk (cf. Livy 37.40.4, where we find 
a description of armoured Indian elephants of the Seleucid king Antiochus III at Magnesia 
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to be provided with armour but not a turret is corroborated from what we 
know of the use of these beasts in Indian warfare. Many representations, 
including exquisitely painted miniatures, exist that show elephants of much 
later periods (e.g. the seventeenth century, in addition to the Mughal and 
Rajput periods) equipped with armour of various sorts and a single warrior 
stationed behind the beast's head??. Siege-warfare, however, seems to have 
been an entirely different proposition. That a reliable source like Ammi- 
anus mentions elephants carrying armed men is significant, even if it does 
not provide us with conclusive evidence for turrets. Still, given that Julian 
seems confident about their use (despite our misgivings, he does mentions 
them on two occasions), it is not entirely improbable that they were used 
at some point for siege-warfare during our period”. 

Before we close on this theme, it might be worth adducing a carved 
relief dating to around A.D. 500, or perhaps even later, from Taq-i-Bustan in 
Kurdistan depicting Sassanian elephants on a hunting expedition. Behind 
the driver is a large blanket, over which is mounted a saddle-like con- 
struction carrying a Warrior, who, incidentally, is depicted in much larger 
scale than his fellows in order to emphasise his more exalted position in 
society”. Behind this central figure is another man who, it can just be 
seen, hangs on to the back of the saddle. Still, it is difficult to say whether 
this should be adduced to the present argument, especially given the non- 
military nature of this sculptural depiction”®. 


in 190 B.C.). For a representation, see Sekunda 1994: figs. 52, 53; Daremberg and Saglio 
1892: 540, fig. 2625. This statuette was used to construct a colour plate in which an 
African elephant (presumably an African forest elephant) carries a howdah with three 
crewmen (Sekunda 1994: pl. 7). The statuette in question does show two straps across 
the animal's back, but no howdah can be seen. 

93 For some representations, see Pant 1997: figs. 86, 87. On the armour of Indian ele- 
phants of all periods, see Pant 1997: 113-115, with Gupta 1983: colour pls. 1-4 (where 
Indian elephants are ridden by a single aristocratic mahout like a horse). 

?* Scullard (1948: 159-160, with n. 9) argues that it appears unlikely that Hannibal's 
elephants — especially the smaller African ones — carried turrets in set-piece engagements. 
Yet he does admits the possibility of turreted elephants being used in siege situations; 
cf. Scullard 1948: 166, where a coin possibly showing a Hannibalic elephant with a tower 
is adduced (he opines that the tower might be for “ceremonial purposes", or was used in 
"static fighting" such as siege-warfare). 

95 For a clear representation, see Scullard 1974: pl. XI. 

?6 Still, Nicolle (1996: 28-29) uses this plastic representation in order to reconstruct 
the military appearance of Sassanian elephants: “These elephants are taking part in a hunt 
rather than a battle but their harness is likely to have been the same". 
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V. Common themes exposed 


One of the main themes that prevail in the more reliable accounts 15 the 
use of elephants in siege warfare, which was something of a Sassanian 
specialty (Wilcox 1986: 33). Although elephants, from a Mediterranean 
perspective, had been used in siege warfare in Hellenistic and Republican 
times, the Sassanian Persians appear to have used particularly large num- 
bers of elephants when they invested fortified positions. Despite this, our 
sources suggest that the beasts proved to be of scant efficacy in these situ- 
ations — they hardly appear to have been instrumental in the outcome of 
mural engagements. The elephant’s large size naturally made it an attrac- 
tive target for defending bowmen, in addition to the various mechanical 
weapons of the day. Indeed, Vegetius mentions something of the sort in 
his Epitoma (3.24.14-16). In short, the elephant proved just as ineffective 
in siege warfare in the Late Empire as it did in the Republican period”, 
though this did not stop its employment for this purpose. 

Of particular interest is the way in which elephants were used — or 
rather not used — in the set-piece battles of the period. Indeed, it seems 
rather odd that Persian elephants, as far as one can tell, were not employed 
against massed infantry formations. Ammianus, our most reliable source 
for the period under discussion, does not seem to allude to this, the expected 
elephant stratagem. While the HA might ostensibly suggest the use of large 
numbers of elephants against the forces of Severus Alexander, it seems 
wise to set that testimony aside. 

The reader will recall that the Carthaginians, during the Punic Wars, 
used their small African forest elephants against massed Roman infantry on 
a number of occasions”. Once again, Xanthippus, the Spartan-born merce- 
nary general employed by Carthage, routed Regulus' infantry in 255 B.C. 
near Tunis with a frontal assault by elephants. Hannibal intended to do 
likewise at Zama in 202 B.C., though his elephant-assault was unsuccess- 
ful and merely served to hasten the Carthaginian defeat. The Sassanians, 
however, did not seem to favour this sort of tactic. Perhaps they were 
mindful of the damage that elephants could do to their own ranks if 


97 For some examples of the disastrous use of elephants in siege warfare, see espe- 
cially Plut. Pyrrh. 33.4-5 (Pyrrhus at Argos in 272 B.C.), Polyb. 1.40.12-13 (Hasdrubal at 
Panormus in 250 В.С.) and App. Ib. 9.46 (Nobilior at Numantia in 153 B.C.). At this latter 
locus, elephants are described as “the common enemy" (ко1уо?с xoA.eptouc). 

9% See n. 84 supra. 
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repelled by a resolute defence. On the other hand, the elephants' lack of 
active involvement in set-piece engagements may have been because they 
often constituted part of the baggage train and, as a consequence, were not 
meant to be used as weapons of war. Of course, neither of these possibili- 
ties can be confirmed, at least for our period. 

In the various wars waged by Hellenistic princes against each other, ele- 
phants were often employed on the wings in order to frighten the opposing 
cavalry”. While the Sassanians were undoubtedly aware of the untrained 
horse's fear of the elephant's trumpeting, aspect and odour, they chose not 
to take advantage of this when combating Roman and allied cavalry. In the 
set-piece battles mentioned by Ammianus, elephants appear to have been 
drawn up in reserve, or else were part of the baggage train. Even though it 
seems that were not required, it could very well be that the Persians 
intended to use them as a coup de gráce, in the event of the cataphracts 
and archers successfully carrying out their respective tasks. Perhaps they 
were envisaged as a kind of battlefield close-support that would effec- 
tively “mop up" pockets of resistance. Sadly, for the Persians, this never 
eventuated and the elephants seem to have been ushered quietly from the 
battlefield. 

Even more unusual is that — at least according to Ammianus — the 
Sassanian Persians used elephants in what might be termed ambuscades. 
This is almost unique, especially in the geographic circumstances!?, We 
are told that Persian elephants were used together with cataphracts to 
attack the Romans whilst in camp, and to attack them whilst on the march. 
Thus Ammianus suggests that elephants were far more mobile in the field 
than we might otherwise have supposed. Perhaps the Persians felt that, by 
using elephants for what were essentially surprise attacks, they could max- 
imise the psychological value of the beasts against the Roman infantry and 
cavalry. On the other hand, it could be that the psychological shock value 
of the elephants, which apparently appeared from nowhere, led Ammianus 
to think of the attacks as ambushes — or else he is endeavouring to 
explain away what may have been a Roman intelligence failure, the blame 


9 On this, see Bar-Kochva 1976: 77: “the main value of elephants was as a ‘screen’ 
against cavalry". 

100 One might readily imagine that elephants were often used in ambuscades in the 
tropical Far East, especially where the landscape is lush and heavily wooded, and where 
elephants had presumably been trained to operate in such an environment. 
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for which could have been laid at Julian’s door. Whatever the case, Per- 
sian elephants achieved far more success when used in this fashion than 
when used against fortified positions, at least during the period of which 
this article treats. Such а manner of deploying elephants seems to have 
been a purely eastern phenomenon — one does not read of such things 
occurring in the Pyrrhic or Punic wars, or in the battles waged by Alexan- 
der's successors. 

When taken together, the points made above appear to indicate one thing: 
that the Sassanian way of using elephants in warfare was quite unlike that 
employed by the various combatants of the Mediterranean world in Hel- 
lenistic and Republican times. The failure to deploy elephants in the front 
line in set-piece engagements, and their use in surprise attacks, belong to 
a rather different military tradition. Given that there was a considerable 
hiatus between the last time that a Mediterranean or Middle Eastern power 
used powerful contingents of elephants in warfare and the rise of the Sas- 
sanian elephant corps, one might imagine that the tactics of the Persians 
were influenced to some degree by those of the Indians, the people from 
whom the elephants were originally (and presumably continuously) pro- 
cured — Libanius (Orat. 59.64), as discussed earlier, may be hinting at 
this when he writes that Shapur II introduced new ways of waging war to 
the Persian army. 

Perhaps the Sassanian method of waging war with elephants was largely 
of their own creation and, what is more, was specifically attuned to the 
overall Persian fighting style, which placed great reliance on charging 
cataphracts and showers of deadly arrows. If Arrian is to be believed!?!, 
we might even look as far back as the battle of Gaugamela for some kind 
of explanation regarding the Sassanian reluctance to employ elephants 
in the van in pitched battles. At Gaugamela, in which engagement the 
Achaemenian Persians relied heavily on their cavalry arm, the fifteen ele- 
phants supposedly present were not deployed. The elephants accompanied 
the king. They were part of his royal entourage. Just because this does not 
cohere with western military ideas does not mean that this made no sense 
to the Sassanians — especially when cast in terms of oriental kingship and 
the need to demonstrate royal power in a tangible way to the multifarious 
subject peoples that constituted the Persian empire. 


1?! See Arr. 3.8.6, 3.11.6, 3.15.4, 3.15.6. 
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Wilcox is probably right to suggest that, although elephants continued 
to be used by eastern and oriental armies up until “the widespread intro- 
duction of gunpowder" (and beyond), one of the main reasons for their 
retention in such armies was “tradition” (Wilcox 1986: 44). Certainly, it 
seems that the Sassanian Persians realised that elephants, for the most part, 
were of scant utility in a pitched battle — they placed most of their faith 
in their cataphracts and the power of the bow. In terms of siege-warfare, 
they believed that elephants had some use, though it appears that they may 
have been over-confident in this assumption. The Sassanian employment of 
elephants in surprise attacks was probably — and perhaps surprisingly — 
the beasts’ most effective combat application, when not used for logistical 
purposes. Thus the elephant was not viewed as a particularly dependable 
weapon of war, but it surely suited the proud and regal nature of the Sas- 
sanian dynasty to (re?)introduce the beast into the ranks of the Persian 
army, and retain 100%. But, being a militarily pragmatic people (especially 
with regard to investing fortified positions), they also decided to make 
combat use of elephants when the occasion warranted it, especially in 
the "atypical" situation of a foreign incursion deep inside their territory 
(Rance 2003: 365), e.g. Julian's invasion of A.D. 363. 

The Persian monarch was the King of Kings, and the supposed inheri- 
tor of the throne of the Achaemenians (who may have used or — at the 


102 [t is believed that the Sassanians restored the Achaemenian institution of the 
“Immortals” (@Ө0@уа@то1), the supposedly 10,000-strong infantry found in Herodotus (tov ... 
норіоу: 7.83). But one must take note that the Sassanian Immortals — at least as Pro- 
copius describes them at Daras (A.D. 530) — seem to have been a cavalry unit of inde- 
terminate size, but surely less than 10,000 (tov tov à0avátov Agyousv@av Aóyov: 
1.14.31, cf. 1.14.44). Gibbon (1994: 948, n. 104), after introducing Ammianus’ regius 
equitatus (25.5.8), writes that “It appears from Procopius, that the Immortals ... were 
revived, if we may use that improper word, by the Sassanides". This occurs in the context 
of a Persian attack on Jovian's column. This could give weight to the idea that, because 
the Achaemenians used (or at least were thought to have used) elephants, the Sassanians 
decided to reintroduce them. Still, problems exist with our understanding of the “Immor- 
tals", especially as Herodotus describes them (e.g. specifically at 7.83, 7.211, 8.113; 
implied at 7.41, 7.215). Indeed, the élite infantry guard of Darius III at Gaugamela in 
331 B.C. was the (presumably) 1,000-strong pnAo@dpot or “Apple Bearers” (attested by 
Arrian at 3.11.5, 3.13.1, 3.16.1; and Diodorus Siculus at 17.59.3; cf. Hdt. 7.41, where 
1,000 men bearing spears with butts in the shape of golden apples are mentioned; this 
could be a reference to the same unit, especially since they march directly behind Xerxes). 
One might also adduce the Sassanian revival of a supposedly ‘purer’ form of Zoroastrian- 
ism and its control by the state; on this, see Boyce 1979: 102-103; Christensen 1944: 
ch. 3; Cook 1983: 150; Zaehner 1961: 170-171. 
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very least — were thought to have kept elephants). Possession of ele- 
phants, therefore, must have been consonant with the king's exalted status, 
even if ancient Zoroastrian texts do associate the elephant with "the nox- 
ious creatures [xrafstar] of Ahreman" (de Blois 1982: 360), which theme 
is also discussed by Tafazzoli (1975: 395-398). Still, it is puzzling to note 
that elephants, apart from the famous hunting relief at Taq-i-Bustan, are 
not prominent in royal iconography at any period during the Sassanian 
tenure of the Persian throne, although one should guard against making 
too many assumptions regarding this lack of plastic evidential material. 

In eastern lore, the elephant had been associated with kingship to at 
least the time of the Rgveda!??, although the Aryans of the time specialised 
in chariot-warfare. Moreover, the Chändogya Upanisad (7.24.2) speaks of 
“cows and horses, elephants and gold, slaves and wives, fields and abodes” 
with respect to the way in which wealth and status were reckoned!™. The 
Buddha also associates the elephant with kingship and princes!®. Like- 
wise, the numerous battle-scenes of the Mahabharata are filled with royal 
war-elephants!”, In later times, the highly efficient cavalry of the Mughal 
princes marched over the dead bodies of [Hindu] elephants"; but they 
still made the beast a symbol of the “glory and grandeur" of their court 
(Pant 1997: 98)!?7, Indeed, among the various dynasties of Indian rulers, 


103 At one point (RV. 4.4.1), Agni is asked to proceed like a king on his elephant 
(ibha). Pant (1997: 89) points out that it is not known if elephants were used for warfare 
in this period; see also Ghoshal 1964: 37; cf. Singh 1989: 76. See also the enigmatic 
RV. 9.57.3. But Bhakari (1981: 62) states that elephantry, "as an organised force, is of the 
post- Vedic origin”. On this, see Hopkins 1889: 57-376, and especially 265-267. Hopkins 
(1889: 267) opines that, in the Rgveda, kings fighting in howdahs may number “among 
the later additions". 

104 Trans. of Hume 1949: ad loc.; see also Pant 1997: 89; Singh 1989: 78. Cf. Kathaka 
Upanisad 1.1.23: “тапу cattle, elephants, gold and horses”, trans. of Hume 1949: ad loc. 

105 Ee Majjhima Nikäya 1.414-415, 2.94; Anguttara Nikäya 3.157-162. 

106 For a full treatment, see Singh 1989: 80-81, with Mbh. 1.62.12, 1.102.17, 1.123.7, 
4.60.7, 6.20.7, 6.91.23, 6.91.33 (cf. 5.164.38, 6.17.36), 6.17.20, 8.8.21. 

107 When Nadir Shah invaded India in 1739, he was contemptuous of his Hindu oppo- 
nents' elephants: “what strange practice is this that the rulers of Hind have adopted? 
In [sic] the day of battle they ride on an elephant and make themselves a target for 
everybody" (Dalpat Singh, Malahat-i-maqal, No. 1828 in the British Museum, Lon- 
don, folio 54b, in Pant 1997: 97, with 104, n. 140). One might well adduce what befell 
Porus, who was mounted on a very large elephant at the Hydaspes and thus became an 
obvious target for Alexander's men; see Arr. 5.18.4-7; Curt. 8.14.13, 8.14.31-40; Diod. 
Sic. 17.88.4-6; Plut. Alex. 60.12-13. On the battle, see Hamilton 1956: 26-31; Starna- 
man 2004: passim. 
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the elephant served as a “royal insignia" (Pant 1997: 87). Singh (1989: 
75) points out that “Its use [in India] was always confined to the kings 
and their nobility” !°8. It is not improbable that the Sassanian Persians also 
followed this tradition, an idea which is promoted by Tafazzoli (1975: 
397). Thus, in the tradition of the East, the elephant served a purpose 
that was not merely military — it was a living symbol of the ruler's omnipo- 
їепсе!9?, 

In view of the above, although the Sassanian kings regularly used ele- 
phants for military purposes, one of the main reasons for their inclusion in 
the Persian army was the beast's symbolic import, although it must be 
added that the elephant eventually came to play a more important — and 
increasingly effective — róle in Sassanian logistical operations (something 
which perhaps mirrors the increasing use of elephants for technical pur- 
poses on the subcontinent). That elephants almost always accompanied the 
king on campaign would appear to add weight to this theory, though it 
must be remembered that their use was not the king's preserve and that 
other generals (and the Persian princes) could deploy them! 9, 

Finally, one might well ask why the Parthians did not use elephants 
for military purposes; or, at least, why they were not attracted to the royal 
symbolism that the elephant seems to have had for the succeeding dynasty. 
Although this will undoubtedly remain a conundrum, it is well to bear in 
mind the arguably more offensive mindset of the Sassanian dynasty, and 
its greater desire to implant its pre-eminence on neighbouring peoples and 
powers, including Rome. Of course, more work evidently needs to be car- 
ried out with regard to this matter. 


108 The ownership of elephants in Ethiopia was also a royal prerogative (pointed out 


by Dr Philip Rance in personal correspondence). Juvenal (12.102-108) asserts that the 
Roman emperors also exercised some sort of elephantine monopoly. 

109 See also Bosworth 1961: 61, who likens the later Islamic Ghaznevid dynasty's pre- 
occupation with elephants to that of contemporary Indian rulers, from whom the beasts 
were procured. One might also consider Seleucid attitudes to the elephant. Newell (1941: 
165) writes that, for the Seleucid dynasty, the elephant was “ап abstract symbol of Seleu- 
cid power and majesty"; see also Bar-Kochva 1976: 81-82. This theme is extended by 
Hoover 2005: 35-44. Rawlinson (1876: 649) points out that the elephant corps held the 
"the first position" in the Sassanian army, presumably because of its association with 
kingship rather than its utility in battle. 

По Witness the first major battle in Julian's campaign of A.D. 363. Shapur did not 
directly command the opposing forces, which included an undisclosed number of ele- 
phants. 
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V. Conclusion 


It is well known that the chief value of elephants in ancient warfare was 
psychological. Although the beasts could obviously frighten inexperienced 
cavalry units or reduce an infantry line to a quivering pulp, the ancient 
sources repeatedly suggest that, once the initial fear of the beasts had been 
mastered, elephants could be beaten with relative ease. Indeed, elephants, if 
attacked by resolute missile troops or hamstrung by intrepid swordsmen, 
were more likely to about-face and crush their own ranks rather than wreak 
havoc upon their intended targets. But Roman infantry in the Late Empire 
had obviously had little experience of elephant-warfare. As a consequence, 
the psychological value of the Sassanian elephants would have been viewed 
by the Persian generals as something of considerable import. Ammianus 
certainly wanted to convey the feeling that he had been impressed by the 
beasts. Even though elephants do not seem to have been used in the first 
battle between Julian's forces and the Persians, he pauses to comment on 
their imposing bulk (Amm. Marc. 24.6.8)!!!. What is more, a number of 
encounters with elephants over a period of time (A.D. 359 and 363) appar- 
ently did not inure Ammianus to their sight (or at least that is what he 
wanted his readers to believe). Perhaps this was one of the reasons, aside 
from logistical uses, why the Sassanian Persians decided to employ them, 
albeit in unexpected ways!!”. 

Still, it must be pointed out — once again — that the inclusion of 
elephants in the Persian army was perhaps closely associated with their 
symbolic worth. Of scant practical use in set-piece engagements during 
the period of which this article treats, the elephant served as a living rep- 
resentation of the wide-ranging power of the Sassanian monarch. Indeed, 


11 At Amm. Marc. 25.3.11, we find mention of the enormous bodies of the elephants 
(magnitudine corporum). 'This echoes language found earlier at Amm. Marc. 19.7.6, where 
the “noise and huge bodies" of the beasts are described as the most terrifying thing that 
the human mind can conceive (quorum stridore immanitateque corporum nihil humanae 
mentes terribilius cernunt). 

12 Vegetius, the late Empire military epitomator, also describes the way in which ele- 
phants can terrify the enemy (Epit. 3.24.5). But Vegetius, though he does sometimes refer 
to contemporary events, does not appear to be concerned overmuch with elephants in his 
own day. Moreover, the examples of elephant warfare that he provides generally appear to 
pertain to the Republican period of history — he gives little indication of the threat posed 
by Sassanian elephants, although Rance (2003: 359) points out that Vegetius does uses the 
present tense in one section of his text concerning the use of carroballistae (a kind of bolt- 
projecting artillery weapon) against elephants; see Epit. 3.24.14. 
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though military elephants were used with more success in later periods 
such as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. (they were employed mainly 
for siege-warfare, “engineering” duties and subduing less-sophisticated 
enemies)!?, that herds of elephants were still maintained in the Persian 
service says much about their symbolic value rather than their military effi- 
cacy. Moreover, the more successful use of elephants in later times perhaps 
adds further credence to the belief that the Sassanians had only recently 
come to use elephants en masse in the fourth century A.D., especially dur- 
ing the reign of Shapur II. From the Persian point of view, the King of 
Kings’ ability to gain access to herds of elephants demonstrated the power 
of his dynasty to his neighbours and rivals, and his kingdom’s pre-eminence. 
It is clearly in this context that we should consider the importance of the 
Sassanian elephant corps. One might well leave the last word to Gibbon, 
who observed that “satraps and elephants, [were] perhaps of equal value 
in the eyes of their monarch”!!*, 
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Abstract: Sasanian criminal law had at least three different functions: to protect 
the political interest of the state and the ruling elite, to maintain Zoroastrianism as 
the official religion of the kingdom, and to protect the society against criminals. 
Crimes were classified into various categories and sub-categories on which penal- 
ties of individual delicts were depending. According to the theory of punishment 
elaborated by the sages and jurisconsults, the aim of the penalty was to save the 
soul of the perpetrator from the consequences of his crime. In criminal procedure 
law Zoroastrian clergy played a decisive role, at least in proceedings against 
heretics and members of religious minorities. Capital punishments were imposed 
by crucifixion, beheading with the sword, burning, stoning and other crucial 
methods of execution. Albeit existing, prisons served only as preventive deten- 
tion. Prisoners could be released on bail; bribery, however, was also an effective 
means to escape punishment. 


Keywords: Sasanian law, Zoroastrian priesthood, theory of punishment, classifi- 
cation of crimes, margarzan, criminal trial. 


Sasanian, that is, Zoroastrian, criminal law is difficult to study. Lacking any 
penal code, the only legal source available for us is the Madigan i Hazar 
Dädestän (MHD+A)!, a compilation including hundreds of legal cases. To 
our misfortune, the MHD+A contains exclusively private litigations and 
judgments, but no criminal cases whatsoever. By contrast, the religious 
writings, above all the Säyist-ne-Säyist (Sns)?, the Nerangestän’ and the 
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Herbedestán? are very helpful for our inquiry, although these works empha- 
size the religious, and not the judicial, consequences of misdemeanours and 
infringements of religious precepts. Being casuistic works, these priestly 
writings treat some minor problems with considerable precision, while 
important fields are left untouched for whatever reasons. Historic writings, 
first of all the Letter of Tansar? are useful both for the study of the theory 
of punishments and of the substantive criminal law. Although these works 
should be treated with caution, they nevertheless do contain some data 
which reflect contemporary social reality. For reconstructing the criminal 
procedure law, the Syriac Acts of Martyrs? are of importance, although the 
aim of these works was to keep the memory of the Christian heroes and 
saints, and not to describe accurately the Sasanian legal machinery. In my 
attempt to reconstruct the Sasanian criminal law and procedure I con- 
sciously neglect the post-Sasanian religious writings, such as the Denkard, 
the Dädestän i Denig, the works of wisdom literature and the numerous 
riwäyats, although at first glance they seem very helpful to clarify some 
details. My argument to do so is that post-Sasanian Zoroastrian legal tra- 
dition was heavily modified in criminal law and it is hazardous to fill the 
gap of Sasanian criminal law according to later developments. 


I. Theory of punishment 


After the rising of the Sasanians, Zoroastrianism became the official reli- 
gion of the newly founded empire, which led to a number of consequences. 
Headed by Tansar and Karder, a powerful Zoroastrian church came into 
being, allied to the state. The religious law of Zoroastrianism was enforced 
from this time on by the Zoroastrian priesthood with the help of the Per- 
sian state. Although Zoroastrian law was not the law of the empire bind- 
ing for all the king's subjects (алап šāh bandag), contrary to the liberal 
minded Parthian rule, the legal autonomy of the religious minority groups, 
above all that of the Jews and Christians, was restricted’. Samuel, the lead- 
ing rabbinic authority during the first half of the third century was enforced 
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to admit that the law of the kingdom was law (Aram.: dina demalkuta 
dina: хуч MYAT куч), a compromise which gave rise to several inter- 
pretations during the subsequent centuries?. Zoroastrian criminal law was 
a powerful means in the hands of both the king and the priestly class to 
restrict the autonomy of the non-Zoroastrian subjects of the realm, thus 
breaking through the Personalitätsprinzip, according to which everybody 
should be judged according to the law he/she belongs to. Zoroastrian crim- 
inal law, being at the same time the criminal law of the Sasanian state, 
could not be restricted, however, to the adherents of Zoroastrianism, other- 
wise the state and the society would have remained unprotected against 
crimes. In theory, the state could have had its own criminal law, indepen- 
dent of Zoroastrian legal thinking, but it was evidently not the case. 

Thus, Zoroastrian criminal law was both the law of a religious com- 
munity and that of the Sasanian state, protecting the interests of a political 
organisation and that of the Zoroastrian community, represented by vari- 
ous dignitaries of the Zoroastrian church. The state was represented in 
criminal litigations by the king, who passed judgments as first and last 
instance in cases of political importance, never, however, without the help 
of the mowbeds. The mowbeds and the hérbeds were in charge in every 
section of criminal litigation both as legal advisors and magistrates. More- 
over, the priestly class, or at least, their elite, should be considered as 
“legislators”, since it was they who defined what should be regarded as 
crimes or sins. The religious writings listed above contain the detailed 
descriptions of the misdemeanours the Zoroastrian priesthood regarded as 
such, omitting, however, the misconducts which threaten the interests of 
the state or the everyday life of the society. Only in a few cases do we find 
crimes secular in nature, the majority of sins are transgressions of ritual 
and purity rules. Thus, the crimes enlisted in the priestly works reflect first 
of all the world view and ethos of the priestly class. 

At the present stage of our knowledge we cannot determine whether 
the Persian king also enacted edicts containing criminal rules or not. 
According to the Letter of Tansar, Ardakhser, the founder of the Säsän- 
ian Empire did enact such a law, but not a word of this alleged code has 
reached us. It is probable that the king enacted such laws when the rules 
of the Zoroastrian criminal law were not efficient enough, but it would be 
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far too speculative to postulate a secular criminal code, independent of the 
religious criminal law. The power to punish was not lost to the king even 
when there were no criminal laws enacted by him, since as the supreme 
judge of the kingdom he could enforce all his decisions whenever he 
wished. In short, there was an interplay between the king and the priest- 
hood, the later — being a semi-independent organisation — came to the 
aid of the state both as jurisprudents and magistrates. Although the law 
they elaborated was above all religious in nature, in cases of political 
importance the priesthood came to the assistance of the king by taking part 
in criminal litigations and some times even prosecutions. 

The aim of the punishment was to save the soul of the perpetrator from 
the consequences of his crime. Since according to the Zoroastrian teach- 
ings final judgment could not be avoided, the souls of perpetrators who 
were left unpunished face terrible divine sanction. Although the divine 
judgments passed by Mithra and his divine companions will be based on 
good thoughts, good words and good deeds (huwarst, humat, hükht), by 
punishing the perpetrators on Earth, their souls will be liberated from the 
aftermath of the crime. By punishing the delinquents on Earth their crimes 
will not count before the divine judge and their soul could hope for 
a favourable decision during the final judgment. Thus, the soul could be 
released from the result of each crime for which the perpetrator was pun- 
ished here on Earth. This belief found its expression in the ritual, too. 
According to the nš, perpetrators should be considered as impure. The 
state of impurity could be annulled by the means of penitence and subse- 
quent punishment, with the exception of the delinquents of the most griev- 
ous sins called margarzän (worthy of death), who remain always impure?. 
We should note, however, that the state of margarzän sinners was far from 
being clear even for the Sasanian sages: according to Rosn, margarzän 
sinners remain impure for ever!°, but following Sns 8. 5-6 every delinquent 
who suffered punishment becomes liberated from the result of his crime 
and should be regarded immediately as ritually pure. 

Margarzän sinners who do not confess their crimes will find their place 
in Hell, regardless their other sins and good words or deeds. After the final 
destruction of the Earth their heads will be cut off for every margarzän 
crime they committed, then they will be made alive again and will suffer 
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other punishments for three successive days, or according to another vari- 
ant, will suffer in Hell!!. These endless sufferings are the results of the crime 
committed and the absence of penitence for it. To commit a margarzän sin 
has not such a devastating result alone, only the lack of penitence makes 
it an unbearable burden for the soul in afterlife. Thus, penitence is not 
necessary to rescue the life of the delinquent on Earth, but it is of extreme 
importance after the soul departed the body, releasing it from the divine 
sanction. Penitence should be announced openly and truthfully. To confess 
publicly means that the delinquent should enumerate all the crimes he com- 
mitted and should not omit anything. If he omits a crime, the consequence 
of the omission makes his situation worse. To confess truthfully means 
that he should declare that he would not sin again". The confession should 
be declared in the presence of the victim, if the crime was committed against 
a third person, or in the presence of the rad P, if the crime was against 
the perpetrator's soul (the crime being a violation of a ritual rule)". Fol- 
lowing confession, the delinquents of a tanapuhl sin become ritually pure 
immediately, and their good words and deeds could be taken into account 
during the final judgment!>. By contrast, those who do not confess could 
be outlawed; if they die during this period, they should be regarded as 
margarzän'®. 

Confession is but the first step; perpetrators of the serious crimes were 
not released by it. Following penitence, margarzän sinners should “give 
their body and wealth to the rad”. It is not at all clear in the Middle Per- 
sian sources whether the wealth of the delinquents should also be given to 
the rad: according to $n 8.2, margarzän sinners should give their lives 
into the hand of the rads (бу т margarzän, winäh апаат radän garzisn ud 
tan be abespärdan); by contrast, п 8.5 rules that he should hand over also 
his wealth (margarzän, ka-$ tan ud khwastag ewaz à radan abespared). 
Following MHD 97.15, according to which the delinquent loses not only 
his wealth, but also his family, the text of Šnš 8. 5 is a more reliable variant 


и Sng 8. 7. 

12 Sng 8. 8-9. 
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describing the consequences of the confession in full. After hearing the 
penitence, the rad exercises unlimited discretion regarding the punishment 
of the confessed crime. He could punish the perpetrator by any sanction he 
thought to be justifiable, including capital punishment, which was carried 
out in the majority of the cases by decapitation with the sword". The pun- 
ishment imposed by the rad was considered as a sentence for the benefit of 
Ohrmazd (pad süd i Ohrmazd)'*. Whatever his sentence was, after impos- 
ing the punishment, the soul of the delinquent was free from the conse- 
quences of his crime and became ritually pure, and his previous good words 
and deeds could be taken into account during the final judgment?. 

It is clear from the above survey that the aim of the punishment was 
above all to exempt the soul of the delinquent from the devastating conse- 
quences of his crime regarding the final judgment and his afterlife. To retal- 
late a crime or to announce preventive measures in form of harsh punish- 
ments were of secondary importance, at least in the “legal theory" of the 
priesthood. It is worth emphasising that a crime threatens the afterlife of 
the soul of the delinquent not only as a grievous sin, heavily determining 
the outcome of the divine judgment, but it also hinders to take into account 
all his good words and deeds. Punishment, therefore, has a double effect: 
it releases the soul from the consequences of a certain crime, while at the 
same time it makes possible for the good words and deeds to exert their 
wholesome effects for the benefit of the person punished. In this perspec- 
tive, the unlimited discretion of the rads is a consequence which emanates 
from the fundamental theory of punishment: since the aim of the punish- 
ment was not to impose a proportional penalty, but to secure the afterlife 
of the soul of the delinquent, the priest, acting in his behalf, should rule 
whatever he regarded as the most useful means to fulfil this goal. Thus, the 
discretional right of the priest found its expression in the priestly ideology 
as a powerful device for the benefit of the soul of the delinquent, regard- 
less the often crucial penalty the perpetrator had to suffer. All these work 
only if the delinquents confessed their crimes to the rads. 

Besides the discretionary punishment imposed by the rad, there was 
another device, too, to overcome all negative effects of a crime: khwedö- 
dah. Khwedödäh was the legal term for incestuous marriages, which are 
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documented both in Sasanian and early post-Sasanian Middle Persian texts. 
I do not want to discuss here the historicity of k/wedodah, Maria Macuch 
has done it in her learned article; to single out only one aspect of the 
problem will be sufficient. According to Šnš 8.18, khwedödäh has such a 
merit that it cancels the negative consequences of margarzän-sins (according 
to MP legal terminology, the perpetrators, not the crimes, are margarzän; 
for the sake of brevity, however, I call in this essay the most grievous sins 
as margarzän, too). Khwédddah puts into effect his merit without peni- 
tence and punishment. Although it is not stated explicitly in the MP texts, 
we should postulate this, otherwise the merit of khwedüdäh would be mean- 
ingless: confession and punishment are sufficient in themselves, without 
the merit of khwedödäh. Thus, the merit of khwedôdäh is intelligible only 
if we assume that it operates in its own right, without confession and pun- 
ishment. Obviously, to emphasize the miraculous effect of khwedödäh also 
in relation to margarzän-sins fits perfectly into the vehement propagation 
of khwedödah, characteristic for Sasanian and early post-Säsänian religious 
writings. We should note, however, that khwedödah and its effects confuse 
the logical framework of punishment by inserting a “non-poenalistic” ele- 
ment into it. Khwedödäh, an alternative of penitence and punishment on its 
own right is a lesser wrong, compared to the capital punishment a mar- 
garzän usually had to face. The consequence of such a doctrine is just 
the opposite one wishes to achieve: it forces the perpetrators of the most 
grievous sins to “taste the miracles of khwédddah” and to fulfil a religious 
obligation the merit of which cannot be compared to any other ritual act 
and worship, while honest people, free of margarzän-sins are left uninter- 
ested. Moreover, by the khwedödäh-doctrine the most serious crimes and 
their perpetrators were left unpunished on the ground of marriages between 
close relatives, an event hard to check by authorities. In short, according to 
the priestly “legal theory", delinquents of the most serious crimes could 
be released without being punished solely on the ground of khwedödäh- 
marriage, and offers a possibility to avoid divine punishment for the soul 
of the perpetrator. It is another question, however, whether the priestly the- 
ory of khwedödah really influenced the administration of criminal law or 
not. Since the sources available are the works of priestly compilers, we are 
not informed about everyday practice concerning this question. We cannot 


20 See Macuch 1991. 
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decide, therefore, in what terms the theory of khwedödah was enforced, if 
there was any attempt to realise this notion at all. 

Pace khwedödäh, the theory of punishment outlined above is not unique 
to Sasanian Persia. In ancient India, where law and religion were not sep- 
arated, either, do we find a notion similar to that of the Persian legal theory. 
Accordingly, a crime caused ritual impurity both for the perpetrator and 
the victim. Following, however, the varna-system, a complicated scheme 
came into being to determine the ritual impurity one endured as a conse- 
quence of a crime. The grade of impurity depended on the crime and the 
social status of the delinquent and the victim. Crimes against members of 
the higher varnas caused more serious harm and impurity, since the origi- 
nal state of purity was postulated higher for them, as for the lower varnas. 
Following this theory, crimes committed by the member of the higher varnas 
should be regarded as causing more severe impurity as those committed by 
the other members of the society. To overcome the harsher punishment 
of the members of the higher varnas, a result which emanates from this 
notion, a theory was developed, according to which the legal practice was 
just the opposite?!. 

The aim of the punishment was, as in ancient Persia, to diminish the 
status of ritual impurity and to make afterlife possible for the souls of per- 
petrators. Punishment was the prerogative of the king, who had the right 
and obligation to impose penalties. Book УШ, verse 318 of Mänavadhar- 
masästra proves this: But men who have done evil and have been given 
punishment by kings become free of defilement and go to heaven, just like 
people who have done good deeds”. 

It is the dharma of the king to impose punishment, thus, to save the soul 
of the sinners; by contrast, to mercy a perpetrator is not a merit, but an 
adharma of the king, who neglects his duty and, therefore, threatens the 
fate of the soul of the delinquent. Punishment should be preceded by con- 
fession and penitence. To decide in questions of penitence is the preroga- 
tive of the Brahmins, not the kings, who has only the right to check the 
enforcement of the decision of the priests. If the sin committed is at the 
same time a crime, penitence should be followed by punishment, decided 
by the king and executed by the king's administration”. 


^! For the inherency between ritual impurity and punishment see Glucklich 1988: 96-105. 
2 Doniger-Smith 1991: 186. 
23 Lingat 1973: 232-234. 
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Now, it is evident that the basic notion of Persian legal theory is simi- 
lar to the Indian ideology of punishment. Although there are differences of 
less importance (e.g. in India the penalties were imposed by the king, and 
not the priests, social status was the main factor to determine the grade of 
ritual impurity), the fundamental idea is the same in both legal cultures: 
penalty is a means to liberate the soul of the perpetrators from the conse- 
quences of his own misdemeanour and to overcome the ritual impurity 
caused by the crime”. 

Turning back to the Persian theory of punishment, crimes were classified 
by different methods. The first classification distinguishes the sins com- 
mitted “against the soul” (winäh i ruwänig) and sins committed against 
a third party (winah i hamemälän: lit: sin against the adversary). Maria 
Macuch has shown that this typology anticipated the time when the Sasan- 
ian state came into being, and originally it was composed of both criminal 
and private misdeeds. During Säsänian times, however, there was a clear 
distinction between criminal and private litigation?. 

The distinction between winäh i ruwänig and winäh т hamemälan is an 
important one: the later consists of crimes injuring only one person; winäh 
i ruwänig, on the other hand, designates crimes committed against funda- 
mental rules of Zoroastrianism, thus affecting also one's own soul. 

To cite Maria Macuch again, it is worth noting that the verb wizar- 
dan, which occurs frequently in the sources in connection to the winäh 
i hamëmälän, has a double meaning: penitence and compensation. It is, 
therefore, probable that the text of Sn 8.1, previously cited?f, could be 
translated thus in this manner that the perpetrator should pay compensation, 
and not only confess his misdemeanour. Following this interpretation, in 
cases of winäh i hamemälän the delinquent should pay compensation for 
the injured party, in cases of winäh i ruwänig, to the rads. Srosocarnam, 
originally designating the whip by which the penalty was enforced, became 
later an independent category of crime, and the punishment could be 
redeemed by paying the fine. Since the number of the lash of whips was 
very high (between five and several hundreds), it is not probable that 
penalties were enforced with such severity. Darmesteter, and following 


24 Other social functions of punishment in India are treated in length by von Stitencorn 
1980: 537-553. 

25 Macuch 2003: 173-174. 

26 See note 14 and related text. 
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him, Macuch, supposes that the original penalties were replaced by fines 
although not exclusively, since traces of bodily punishments still remained”. 

It is also probable, however, that the unrealistic high number of lashes 
refers to the grade of a sin committed: the more severe the crime was, the 
more number of lashes the delinquent had to suffer. It is not necessarily a 
real number, but a symbolic expression of the grade of the crime, the num- 
ber of lashes being only a common denominator by which different crimes 
were counted and related to each other. To support this hypothesis, let 
us turn to the fourth Fragard of the Widewdäd. Accordingly, there are six 
types of contracts, that of the word, hand, sheep, cattle, man and field. 
This typology lacks any legal relevance, since these are the objects of con- 
tracts, or reflect the value of the contract, but do not determine the sort of 
the contract. One can conclude several types of contracts relating to an ox, 
sheep, etc, for example sale, hiring, safe-keeping, and shepherding. Thus, 
the scheme outlined above is not related to the judicial nature of the con- 
tract, but to any other important element of it, most probably to its value. 
The legal consequences of breaking these contracts show the importance of 
each agreement: when someone breaks the first contract in the hierarchy, 
that is, the word-contract, he and his next-of-kin relatives are liable for it 
for 300 years. The most important contract is that of the field, because the 
breaker of that contract and his relatives were hold liable for 1000 years. 
By breaking the other contracts, one was liable for 600, 700, 800 and 
900 years, respectively. In addition, the delinquent was sanctioned by lashes, 
too, the number of which corresponds exactly the number of the years of 
culpability?5. 

In the same Fragard, following the typology of contracts, we find the 
hierarchy of crimes, beginning with the less severe offences. The grade 
of the crimes was established by the severity of the sanctions, following 
each delict. Accordingly, the less severe crime was punished by 5, the 
most grievous by 1400 lashes?. It is tempting to conclude that in the same 
Fragard of the same work the same logic was put in notion: if correspond- 
ing to the breach of contracts the number of years and lashes symbolised 
the grade of the contract and the severity of breaking it, then the number 
of lashes served the same purpose concerning crimes, too. 


27 Darmesteter 1895: Ixxxvi; Macuch 2003: 177-178. 
28 Darmesteter 1895: 35-39. 
29 ibid,39-45. 
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To express the grade of social relationships by numbers is not unique to 
the Widewdad, the Awestan Hymn to Mithra also makes use of this tech- 
nique. Accordingly, 20-fold is the contract between two friends shouldering 
(mutual) obligations, 30-fold between two fellow-citizens, 40-fold between 
two partners, 50-fold between husband and wife, 60-fold between two fel- 
low-students, 70-fold between disciple and teacher, 80-fold between son- 
in-law and father-in-law, 90-fold between two brothers, 100-fold between 
father and son, 1000-fold between two countries (dahyu), 10000-fold 15 
the contract of the Mazdayasnian Religion??. What are listed here are the 
human relationships between members of a society having different social 
functions, the numbers being the common denominator. 

If we accept that the numbers given in the Hymn to Mithra express 
mutual relationships and their grade, then the number of years of liability 
and the same numbers of lashes constitute only a formal scale to measure 
the importance of a contract and the grade of damage caused by the breach 
of it. The numbers of lashes, therefore, are not the measure of actual penal- 
ties, but a common denominator expressing the severity of a sin?!. 

To conclude: the extraordinary high number of lashes was a literary 
means to express the gravity of the sins and at the same time to build up 
the hierarchy of the crimes. The number of lashes does not refer to social 
reality either in Awestan, or in any other times of Iranian history. It does 
not mean, of course, that lashes were not applied, we only do not know the 
actual number of lashes a perpetrator had to face. 


The other classification of crimes is mentioned in the Ss, right at the start 
of the work (1.1): 


Ciyon az abestäg paydäg, pad Widewdäd guft éstéd кӣ én hast päyag 
i windh pad den guft ested: ast i framan, agrift, Oyrist ud ardus ud 
khwar ud Багау иа yät ud tanapuhl. 


As obvious from the Awesta, it is said in the Widewdad, that these 
eight degrees of sin are said in religion: framan, ägrift, oyrist and 
ardus and khwar and bäzäy and уй! and tanäpuhl??. 


30 Gershevitch 1959: 130-133. 

*! Wolfgang Lentz has also discussed this problem at length. His main topic was not crim- 
inal law, but to ascertain the social functions of the old Iranian Mithra. Lentz 1970: 245-255. 

32 Similarly by Tavadia and Mazdapur in his New Persian translation. 
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This classification is of utmost importance, because it locates all delicts 
into a system in which every crime is put to its proper place in the hierarchy 
of delicts. Moreover, since Zoroastrian religious and judicial writings are 
extremely casuistic in nature, this short reference is an oasis for the unfor- 
tunate reader of the 21% Century. 

There are, however, no hints to the categories windh 1 ruwanig and winäh 
i hamémalan. The first question, therefore, we should ask is the relationship 
between these two types of classification. Are they rival or complementary 
methods of systematisation? Perhaps the expression pad den is the key 
word. If it reflects the crimes which are above all religious in nature, corre- 
sponding, then, to the илай i ruwänïg category of the former classification, 
the second systematisation is complementary to the first, elucidating the 
sub-categories of the улар i ruwänig in detail. Unfortunately, the sources 
do not warrant this hypothesis. As we shall see soon, agrift and oyrist des- 
ignate crimes which could be committed only against third persons, since 
they are — according to our modern terminology — attempt bodily injury. 
Moreover, in Zoroastrian Pehlevi writings the expression pad den usually 
reflects to the Zoroastrian teaching as such, and not to a separation between 
religious and secular spheres. Thus, in my understanding, what the sentence 
wishes to underline is that there are those eight crimes in Zoroastrianism, 
a claim evidently wrong. First, because it has nothing to say about the cat- 
egories of crimes of the first systematisation, second, because it omits the 
most grievous sins and their perpetrators, the margarzäns. We have, there- 
fore, an independent, but incomplete classification of crimes and sins. 

The sub-categories in this system are comprehensive terms for crimes 
and sins which could be committed by various misdemeanours. Tanäpuhl 
is far more the best documented crime in the MP sources, while the other 
categories occur only rarely, bäzäy being almost completely omitted in 
the Sns, Herbedestän and Nerangestän. Since I will discuss the problems 
relating to these crimes in the next section (Л: Substantive criminal law), 
we should shift to the third method of classification. 

The third categorisation of crimes can be found in the Letter of Tansar, 
an unauthentic work?? of political propaganda on behalf of Ardakhsér, the 


33 Boyce 1968: 11-22. The original MP version of the text has not reached us, it is 
known only by a NP version of Ibn Isfandiyar, as an insertion to his Tärikh-i Tabaristan. 
The NP text was edited by Minovi 1932; Igbäl 1942, translated into English with intro- 
duction and commentary by Boyce 1968. 
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founder of the Sasanian Empire. In this treatise Tansar, high priest under 
Ardakhser, answers all the questions of Gusnasp, a vassal king (šāh ud 
Sähzäda) of the North-Iranian territory. The questions are rebukes against 
the misconducts of the king who breaks off with the former policy of the 
Parthians. To deny all the allegations of Gusnasp gives Tansar an excel- 
lent opportunity to elaborate some of his fundamental ideas. Now, for us, 
his rebukes against the alleged excessive bloodshed ordered by Ardakhser 
is of some importance. To answer this allegation Tansar refers to the king's 
distinguishing three types of crimes: those committed against God, those 
against the king and the crimes people commit against each other. The 
crime against God is apostasy, crimes against the king consist of rebellion 
and treachery, but the numerous crimes people commit against each other 
are not enlisted**. 

This typology is in no harmony with the previously discussed two meth- 
ods of systematisation. First, a new category, crimes against the king, that 
is, against the king in person and the interest of the state, is introduced. It 
is not at all surprising that the king, interested in upholding the status quo, 
wanted to protect his power also by means of criminal justice, a technique 
every political regime makes use of. The king acts as legislator in this 
scheme, defining the crimes, or, at least, those which affect him personally 
and his regime. Since both the dichotomy between winäh i ruwänig and 
winäh 1 hamemälän and the eight crimes of the 90% ignore the interests of 
the political organisation of the state, Ardakhser’s innovation is fully intel- 
ligible. Since the categories winäh 1 ruwanig and winäh i hamémdlan go 
back to remote antiquity, a time when there was no Iranian state, it is small 
wonder that crimes against kings are missing. The list of crimes in the Sn& 
reflects above all the interests of the priestly class, whose main concern 
was ritual and worship, not political delicts. ArdakhSér’s innovation should 
be regarded, therefore, as a reasoned completion of existing typologies of 
crimes, and not as an expression of tyranny. 

Second, Tansar's first class of delicts, those against God, consists only 
of apostasy, while any other misdeeds against worship and ritual rules, so 
numerous in priestly works, are completely missing. The king was evi- 
dently not interested in details of rituals and the penalisation of the breach 
of the rules concerning it. What matters for him is to uphold Zoroastrianism 


34 Таһа! 1942: 22. 
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as the royal ideology of Sasanian rule which would be threatened by mass 
conversions. To penalise apostasy was thus the protection of Zoroastrian- 
ism and the same time the political ideology of the Sasanian state. In short, 
Tansar's classification of crimes is a document of political realism in 
which religion was of crucial, but not exclusive, importance. 

Following Tansar, in case of apostasy the king was more generous then 
his predecessors. Accordingly, before the reign of Ardakhser apostates were 
put to death; from this time on they were sentenced to prison for a period 
of a year during which learned men of religion visited them, gave them 
advice and destroyed their doubts by arguments. If the apostate repents 
and confesses his faith, he will be released, if, however, he remains faith- 
ful to the religion he adopted, he will be put to death?. Although Tansar 
makes every effort to describe this method as human, the real nature of 
this procedure, inquisition, will be evident if we recall the fact that there 
was no religious prosecution during most of the Achaemenids and the 
Parthians. The reference to former days in Tansar's argument is, therefore, 
false. In fact, as noted previously, after gaining power of the Sasanians, 
the status and freedom of the religious minority groups became worse and 
worse. 

The discretionary power of the king in criminal matters is evident in 
political crimes, too. According to Tansar, the king put to death some of 
the rebels to inspire terror, and some were left alive to hope for pardon. 
Full discretion in criminal judgment, as a technique of power and control 
was emphasised by Tansar in stating that it is the “most comprehensive 
measure for good government" ?6. To stress this notion, he states the fun- 
damental theory underlying his argument, putting into the mouth of the 
king: “sometimes one should exact death penalty for a transgression which 
merits and deserves pardon, and sometimes pardon a transgression which 
demands death”?’. Needless to say, this theory of punishment has nothing 
to do with the three words of Zoroastrianism (huwarst, humat, hükht); it is 
the more shocking because the Letter of Tansar was written—accordingly—by 
a high priest of the Zoroastrian clergy. 

According to Tansar, crimes committed by the people against each other 
deserved the attention of the king. He established a new law in which the 


35 Igbal 1942: 22. 
36 Boyce 1968: 42. 
37 Boyce 1968: 43. 
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old /ex talionis was replaced by compensation. The guideline of this reform 
was highly utilitarian, since, if following theft, the hand of the perpetrator 
was cut off, it was favourable neither for the victim, nor for the thief. 
Following this logic, in cases of bodily injuries, the mutilation of the delin- 
quent is also of no advantage; replacing it, however, with compensation, is 
advantageous for both the victim and the perpetrator. Compensation is a 
material help for the former, and is a penalty for the later at the same time. 
It is of importance that by imposing penalties nobody should be mutilated 
in as much as he loses his capacity to work: even the cutting off of the 
nose, a penalty prescribed for adultery, does not hinder the delinquent to 
work, meanwhile the stigma of his sin remains there during his whole life*, 

When interpreting this section, we face two problems. First, not a word 
has reached us from the alleged law of Ardakhser, thus, we are not able 
to determine whether such a law ever existed or not. If we assume that it 
really existed, we do not know whether it was a law, a penal code or only 
an order of a king. The wording of the NP text (ketab-e sunün) is not help- 
ful. Be as it may, Tansar makes the impression that the king had legisla- 
tive power, but we do not know whether it was reduced to secular orders 
or the king had also the power to alter Zoroastrian religious law as well. 
This question calls for further study. 

The second question is related to the alleged former legal practice 
Tansar refers to. We observed previously that he is not good at Persian 
history, or, properly speaking, makes false or dubious statements relating 
to the past if his arguments need this kind of support. At first glance his 
reference to the change of legal practice under Ardakhser fits perfectly 
into the historic reconstruction of Darmesteter outlined above. We should 
note however, that according to him and Maria Macuch the penalties by 
lashes were replaced by paying fines and compensation, but not the pun- 
ishments based on /ex talionis. Punishments by lashes have nothing to 
do with /ex talionis; these are two separate worlds in criminal thinking of 
early societies. Ardakhser's (or any other king's) alleged criminal reform 
should be treated with extreme caution, therefore, in reconstructing the 
history of Persian criminal law??, 


38 Таһа! 1942: 22-23. Adultery was punished by cutting of the nose in Assyria, too. 
See the Middle Assyrian Laws (MAL) $15 in Roth: 1995: 158. 

3 Based on some passages of the Dénkard Maria Macuch defined four stages in the 
history of Iranian criminal law. See Macuch 2002: 85-86. 
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In this section we confine ourselves to crimes and sins relating to ritual 
acts, but ignore breach of contracts and any other misdemeanours of “pri- 
vate law". As mentioned above, in earlier, not accurately datable, times pri- 
vate and criminal litigation were bound together, but we select those cases 
which correspond to our modern understanding of criminal law. Selection 
means to single out cases of criminal relevance from an ocean of casuistry 
found in the Zoroastrian religious writings, above all the Säyist-ne-Säyist 
(Sns), the Nérangestan and the Herbedestàn which are the most informa- 
tive sources not only in legal theory, but in substantive criminal law, too. 
MHD^-A, a treasury of legal casuistry drops out from the list, containing 
almost no evidence on criminal law whatsoever. 

Before going into details, a preliminary remark is in order. Zoroastrian 
jurisprudence did not define the delicts as we do today. The sources refer 
to theft, robbery, adultery and other crimes without defining the details 
of these crimes which could be of importance in hard cases. Of course, 
in these cases it makes no difficulty to percept the meaning of the crime 
in question. In cases, however, in which the delict consists of a breach of 
a ritual rule we know what the crime is only when we know the norms of 
the given ritual, too. Instead of defining the individual crimes Zoroastrian 
jurisprudence put them into broader categories, according to the severity of 
the crime. As a result, a generic term of crime consists of crimes with no 
relationships to each other. The ordering principle was the sum of the fine 
the perpetrator had to pay when committing any of the crimes belonging to 
a certain category of crime. To evaluate a crime the process one had to fol- 
low was twofold: first, to define what kind of crime the perpetrator com- 
mitted and then, second, to establish which of the general terms of crimes 
the delict committed belongs to. It worked only in cases where the crime 
committed was known by an established terminology, such as theft, mur- 
der, etc. In the majority of cases, however, the individual crimes had no 
terms on their own right, but were designated at first by the name of the 
collective category. When the crime consisted of the breach of ritual acts, 
no term for such misdemeanour had been developed. Going without a kusti, 
to carry a corpse in rain and a great number of ritual offences were not 
referred to by terms, but with the description of the illegal behaviour. The 
lack of the proper terms and definitions did not prevent the sages to estab- 
lish properly the place of the delict committed in the hierarchy of crimes. 
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Säyist-ne-Säyist 1. 2. summarizes this notion: 


Framan-é саһағ ster, ud har ster-e Cahär drakhm sang. Agrift ud öyrist 
ап i kehist tawan, u-$ arz-é pad nàmcist; būd ke wesist drakhm-e 
guft. Ardus ster 30, khwar ster 60, Багау ster 90, ud yat ster 180, ud 
tanäpuhl ster 300. 


One /ғатап is four sters, and every single ster is worthy of four 
drakhms; agrift and oyrist are those of the smallest (amount of) com- 
pensation, their price (are) special; there have been some (authority) 
who said ‘at the most one drakhm'; ardus thirty sters, khwar sixty 
sters, Батйу ninety stérs, and var hundred and eighty sters and tanā- 
puhl three hundred sters”. 


Now, it is evident that the crimes were categorised according to their 
penalties, and not according to the behaviour of the perpetrator or to the 
objects of the crimes. As a result, there were no ‘sexual offences', ‘crimes 
against property' and the like, but crimes having the same value both in 
lashes and/or compensation. 


In the text just quoted the hierarchy of crimes was build up starting 
from the middle, then going to the bottom, reaching at the end the most 
severe crime, the fanapuhl. According to this list, the less severe crimes 
were the agrift and öyrist, having no definite amount of penalty. The 
discretionary right to establish the amount of the fine was clearly lim- 
ited, since it could not be higher than the amount of the next category, 
framän. The categories agrift (Av. ägerepta) and oyrist (Av. avaoirista) 
show in their semantic meaning that they were originally designations 
of forms of bodily injuries, and became only later general terms. The 
second chapter of the fourth Fragard of the Widewdäd begins with a 
detailed description of these crimes. Accordingly, if one seizes (agerepta) 
a weapon to smite another, it is ägerepta, if one brandishes it, it is 
avaoirista. Since there are no physical injuries, these two categories refer 
to what we call ‘attempt’. If the attempt was “successful” and a bodily 
injury which could be healed in some days also occurred, the crime was 


40 So also by Tavadia; Mazdapur interprets this paragraph differently. 
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called агаи“. Sayist-ne-Xayist, based on the same tradition, defines these 
crimes more exactly: if one takes up the weapon four fingers high, it is 
ägrift, if he brings it forth, it is oyrist?. 

The change of category did not depend only on the severity of the crime 
but also on its frequency. If one committed several times the same crime, 
after a fixed number of crimes he became the perpetrator of the most 
severe crime and, therefore, was punished by the penalties prescribed for 
the higher category. For example, if one committed agrift for the first time, 
he was punished by 10 lashes only. If he committed the same crime for the 
seventh time, his penalty was 180 lashes, the intermediate penalties were 
20, 30, 60, 100, 120 lashes, according to the number of crimes committed. 
After the perpetrator committed the same crime for the eighth time, his 
crime was no longer an ägrift, but he became peshö.tanu (the Awestan 
equivalent of MP tandpuhl), the penalty of which was 400 lashes. Тһе 
numbers which led to the change of category were fixed individually for 
each crime. The inherent logic of the system was proportionality, because 
the more serious the crime was, the less number was needed to the change 
of category. To quote an example: as we have seen, the eighth crime com- 
mitted of an agrift led the perpetrator to be punished by tanapuhl sins, but 
it were the seventh of an oyrist, and only the fifth of an ardus which led to 
the same result. 

This complex system was set in motion only when the perpetrator atoned 
for every act he committed, otherwise his crime was for the first time 
tanäpuhl. Thus, to atone for a crime was a religious requirement and a 
same time a benefit the perpetrator lost in its absence. 

To summarise, the categorisation of crimes found in the Widéwddd is 
a highly complex one, taking into account both the grade of a sin, its fre- 
quency and the attitude of the perpetrator. Without atoning for a crime 
the perpetrator of a less serious crime was ipso iure tanäpuhl. If he atoned 
for his crime, he was punished according to the grade of his crime, the 
number of lashes depending on the number of his misdemeanour belonging 
to the same category of crime. Habitual criminals were punished propor- 
tional, the number of lashes rising according to the number of his crime. 
After a fixed number of crimes, established for each category, the perpetra- 
tor was considered tandpuhl, regardless the actual crime һе has committed. 


ay Darmesteter (1895), 39-40. 
42 nš Suppl. 16. 2-3. 
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As a result, habitual criminals were punished more severely even when the 
crime they committed was of lesser grade. 

The list of crimes found in Sayist-ne-Sayist 1. 2 is far from being a com- 
plete one: it omits the most grievous sin, margarzän, and a lesser crime, 
srósocarnàm, too. The supplementary text to the Sayist-ne-xayist (chapter 
eleven) gives a list of crimes different from the text just quoted in details. 
Accordingly, between /ғатап and ägrift there is the category srosocarnam, 
missing from Säyist-ne-Säyist 1. 2, meanwhile the amount of fines in the 
lower categories differs, too. Chapter sixteen of the Supplementary text to 
the Säyist-ne-Säyist has another sequence of crimes, beginning with framan, 
as the less serious crime, followed by ägrift, ōyrišt and агаи“. The amount 
of the compensation paid for the crimes is differing, too. As usual, the 
details of the crimes belonging to the higher categories are missing. 


Sequence of crimes in Sequence of crimes in Sequence of crimes in 
Sns 1.2: Sns Suppl. 11. 1-2. Sns Suppl. 16. 1-4. 
tanäpuhl tanäpuhl tanäpuhl 

yat yat yat 
bazay bazay bazay 
khwar khwar khwar 
ardus ardus ardus 
ташап öyrist öyrist 
öyrist ägrift ägrift 
ägrift sroSoCarnam framän 
framän 


It is evident from these sequences that there was no dispute about the crimes 
belonging to the most severe categories such as tandpuhl, yat, bazay, khwar 
and ardus, since their order in all three lists are the same. Contradiction 


“з Šnš Suppl. 11. 1. 
4 Snš Suppl. 16. 1-4. 
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arose only concerning the lesser categories, notably framan, oyrist, agrift 
and, if listed, srososcarnàm. At the present stage of our knowledge we are 
unable to determine why contradictions arose only concerning the lesser 
crimes, while there was a consensus regarding the most severe delicts. 

Setting aside the differences in details, it is evident that the penalties 
for all crimes were fixed in lashes or the amount of compensation, paid 
by the delinquents, but in neither category could we find hints to private 
vengeance or to the application of lex talionis. Instead, proportionality was 
the underlying principle of categorisation, and the punishment for each cat- 
egory and sub-category was fixed accordingly. 


We observed previously that — following the principle of proportionality — 
the number of lashes relating to the most serious categories of crimes was 
so high that it is unlikely that the penalties were imposed as severe as the 
numbers indicate. On the other hand, when the number of lashes was con- 
verted to fines, expressing all lashes according to current currency in sters, 
it was no longer impossible to pay the fine on the ground of extremely high 
number of lashes, depending only on the financial situation of the delin- 
quent. And exactly at this point can we observe the weak point of the sys- 
tem: there is no source in which the question was raised: what happens 
if the delinquent cannot afford to pay the fine? Should he be punished with 
lashes instead? No questions, no answers. The compilers of the religious 
works were seemingly concerned to express the relationship of the crimes 
to each other according to the fundamental Zoroastrian teaching of justice, 
and not to codify everyday legal practice. 

The somewhat idealistic nature of the scheme is underlined by the fact 
that the same categories were used to designate the merits of certain acts, 
too. According to the ӛлі, the performance of one drön has the merit of 
one tanäpuhl, one yast has the merit of hundred tandpuhl, one wisperad 
has the merit of thousand tandpuhl*. Nerangestän, referring to Abarag, a 
leading scholar in ritual and law, contains the same tradition^*. The merits 
of non-believers were also counted with terms of crimes: according to Kay 
Adurbözed no non-believer will be punished in Hell if his merits are one 
tanäpuhl more than his sins”. 


^5 Šnš Suppl. 16.6. 
20 Nerangestän, Fragard I, 3.8. 
47 Snš 6.6. 
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To count the merits of worship in terms of crimes is а clear hint to the 
religious origin of the systematization. The application of the interrelated 
system of crimes and merits for both believers and non-believers demon- 
strates a universalistic thinking, according to which every human act could 
be associated with one of the categories of the scheme, irrespective of the 
actor. 

The interrelationship of crimes and worship is discernible also in the 
fact that sinners were disqualified from the religious services. The priest is 
not entitled to do the recitation, provided, he knows that among the people 
there is someone with a tanapuhl sin. If he is not aware of their tanapuhl 
state, there is no blame for the priest^?. 

To turn to the crimes proper, the MP sources concentrate above all on 
the tanapuhl and margarzän, having only а few words on other categories. 
Yat is documented only once, with the sin pouring the water in unclean 
places?. Ғғатап is when (1) a menstruate woman glances at the fire or at 
the water??; (2) somebody brings water into an unclean house?!; (3) some- 
body goes without wearing the kusti for three steps, every step being one 
framän*?. Framän could be changed to tanäpuhl, if the menstruate woman 
walks three steps toward the fire, or anybody goes more then three steps 
without wearing the kusti??. Khwar crime is to cohabit with a non-Iranian, 
an agden or a tanäpuhl woman?^, The crime of a disciple who does not learn 
the sacred text is arduš55. 

According to all the texts previously cited from the Säyist-ne-Säyist, 
tanäpuhl is the most grievous sin. Collecting the casuistic references to 
tanäpuhl in the Säyist-ne-Säyist, Nerangestän and Hérbedestan, tanäpuhl 
crimes consisted of: (1) to carry fire toward a corpse within three steps”, 
(2) to bring fire into an unclean house, or (3) to light fire there, (4) to enter 
into an unclean house having no business there (akhweskärihä)”*, (5) to 


^5 Nerangestan, Fragard I, 20. 2-4; 21. 2-4. 
49 


50 


5! Sng. 2. 51 

52 Snš. 4. 10 

53 Šnš 3. 27-28; Sn&. 4. 10. 
54 Herbedestän, 12.29 

55 Herbedestàn, 17.1. 

56 §n¥. 2. 40 

57 Sng 2. 50. 

58 Sn 2. 53. 
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move a corpse previously not seen by a dog (sagdid)??, (6) not to pull a 
corpse out from water, if it is not dangerous for the delinquent f^, (7) to have 
sexual relationship with a menstruate woman?!, (8) to walk in rain or to sit 
in water by a menstruate woman®, (9) to walk more then three steps with- 
out wearing a kusti®, (10) to walk more than four steps wearing only one 
shoe™, (11) to talk while eating9, (12) to fail to recite the Gathas, or to 
fail to celebrate the Gahambar, either out of hostility or out of defiance™, 
(13) to omit any formula or a verse from the Gäthäs®’, (14) to omit a sin- 
gle gratification of the rads®, (15) to drop intentionally water in the space 
between the fire and the barsom9?, (16) to carry off a child of someone else 
for religious study without the permission of his guardian”, to kill a dog 
and beneficial wild animals”'. 

As noted previously, the list of crimes in the Säyist-ne-Säyist is not a 
complete one, because margarzän, being in fact the most grievous crime, 
is missing. In other sources, however, margarzän is documented. 

We can classify margarzän crimes into two categories: (1) crimes which 
were originally not margarzän, but belong to crimes of lesser grade 
(tanäpuhl), but after a lapse of a fixed time (usually a year) they became 
margarzän, because the perpetrator committed the crime perpetually. 


Sn& 3. 28. Accordingly, every drop of the rain causes 15 tandpuhl for the woman. 
This rule, too demonstrates a religious, not juristic, approach to crimes, since it is needless 
to say that nobody is able to prove the actual number of drops, being “the evidence” for 
the number of crimes committed. 

63 Šnš 4.10. 

64 Šnš 4. 12. This is a sin of horrible consequences. According to the Pahlavi Riväyat 
Accompanying the Dädestän i Denig, wearing only one shoe stops the milk of the women. 
(PRDd 11.2; Williams 1990 Part I: 72-73; Part II 23.) 

65 Ins 5. 3-5. 

66 Nerangestan, Fragard II, 23.1; 24.1; 26. 3-4 

97 Nérangestan, Fragard II, 25.2-4. To establish the sanction of this sin led to scholarly 
dispute. According to Kay Ädurbözed, this sin is only of lesser degree, having milder 
punishment. His opponent, Sosans, held a view just the opposite. The omission of a verse 
became a tanäpuhl only in the second year, that is, when the delinquent was regarded as a 
habitual perpetrator. 

68 Nerangestan, Fragard II, 24.20. 

© Nerangestan, Fragard II, 50.7. 

70 Herbedestan, 7. 1-8. 

7! Macuch 2003: 187. 
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The hierarchy of crimes works perfectly in this respect: it is always a 
tanäpuhl, which becomes а margarzän, never a crime of lesser degree. 
It is, however, possible, that a crime of lesser degree becomes tandpuhl 
after a fixed period, and then, after a year, now being a tanäpuhl, changes 
to margarzän. But it is impossible for, say, a khwar, to become a mar- 
garzän directly. (2) Sui generis crimes, which are margarzän on their own 
right, without belonging previously to any other category. 

The first category of margarzän consists of the following crimes: (1) to 
carry off a child of someone else for religious study without the permis- 
sion of his guardian after a year (being in itself a tandpuhl)’; (2) to walk 
with a child of an agden or a tanäpuhl sinner”; (3) to hand over a faithful 
Zoroastrian to a non-Iranian or agdén person, or to a man who committed 
tanäpuhl sin’*, (4) apostasy”, (5) to represent the family continuously by 
the guardian who caused damage previously to the family’; (6) to refute 
stürship after acceptance". 

The sui generis margarzän crimes are (1) to carry a corpse toward fire 
so that the corpse епйатеѕ”?; (2) to carry a corpse in rain”; (3) to carry a 
corpse alone’; (4) to throw a corpse into water or to leave it there*!; (5) to 
eat carrion by a pregnant woman; (6) not to marry by a girl; (7) to give 
donation to the rads from the wealth of a tanapuhl-sinner?^; (8) to kill an 


7 Herbedestän 7.2. 

75 Hérbedestän 11.1. 

7 Herbedestän 11.8. 
> Nérangestan Fragard IL, 23.4. This rule confirms the reference of Tansar to the prac- 
tice that apostates were not prosecuted immediately, only after a year when the perpetra- 
tor did not repent. 

76 MHD 29. 1-3. 

7 MHD 82. 13-14. 

78 Sng 2. 40. 

P Šnš 2.9. 

80 Šnš 2. 63. 

8! Šnš 2.76, 81-82, 85, 91. 

#2 Šnš 2. 105. 

83 Song, 10. 19. This reflects the importance of the fertility-doctrine in Zoroastrianism; 
it is hard to believe that a girl was sentenced to death following this “crime”. In fact, we 
do not know any case in which a girl was sentenced because she remained unmarried. The 
common attitude toward unmarried women did not change during the centuries, which is 
expressed — among others — by New Persian slang dokhtar-e torside, designating these 
women. Moreover, this is not only her shame, but also that of her father. 

84 Nerangestän Fragard П, 36.3. This was a very serious crime, as its penalty shows: 
the perpetrator was beheaded, his wealth confiscated and the festival was sponsored by the 
confiscated wealth. 
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animal without Nérang-recitation®>, (9) to fail to recite the Gathäs because 
of drunkenness®®, 

Besides religious sins, crimes against the interests of the king also 
belonged to margarzän crimes. An attempt to murder the king was clearly 
such an act, as proven by the Kar Nàmag i Ardakh$er?’. Soldiers fleeing 
the battlefield deserved also capital punishment, proven by the Syriac Acts 
of Martyrs®. If we are to believe Herodotus, this practice goes back to as 
early as to the time of the first Achaemenid kings*?. 

There were crimes which were not put into any of the categories of 
crimes discussed above. Certain bodily injuries which caused the victim 
bleed or broke his bones were treated already in the Widewdäd, without 
designating the crimes in question by particular terms. Only after repeat- 
ing these crimes several times became the perpetrator tanäpuhl”. The MP 
religious writings also know some crimes having no particular terms like 
theft, robbery and illegal sexual relationship. As already mentioned, illegal 
sexual intercourse with a prostitute, a non-Iranian woman or a tanäpuhl 
sinner was khwar. If, however, the illegal intercourse was committed with 
a woman not belonging to any of these categories, the crime was theft or 
robbery depending on the circumstances of the act performed: secretly or 
openly?!. Regrettably, the text has no reference to what exactly the expres- 
sion open (ä$kärag) means; it was perhaps clear for the contemporary 
readers, but it is far from clear for us. The sanction for such a deed is not 
mentioned either; taking into consideration the fact that theft was part of 
the winäh i hamemälän, which was sanctioned by compensation, it is per- 
haps more than a mere speculation to assume that illegal intercourse was 
also punished by compensation. 

According to the Hérbedestän, it was considered theft if someone 
took a woman secretly and had intercourse with her openly??. Although 
the expression ‘in secret’ (nihänig) does not refer to the use of force, it 


55 Herbedestän 20.5. 

86 Nérangestan Fragard I, 11.2. 

87 бу ke pad gyàn i khwadäyän kökhsed, margarzän, be ózanisn: who attempts to mur- 
der the king is margarzän, (he) should be killed. NYBERG 1964: 10. 

55 Braun 1915: 43. 

89 Herodotus IV, 84. 

9 Darmesteter 1895: 43-44. 

?! Herbedestän, 6. 10. 

92 Herbedestän 6. 20. 
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certainly indicates some kind of rapture, since the woman was taken off 
without the consent of her family and her guardian. Although it was a 
crime, in legal practice (pad kardag) no judgment was passed concerning 
such misdemeanours. According to Maria Macuch, after the rapture took 
place, it was followed by marriage, and so legalising the theft, there was 
no need anymore for a judgment”. Following Walter Selb, rapture must 
have been а common practice, since it is known also for the law books 
written for the Persian Christians, threatening the delinquent with the most 
serious sanction, excommunication’. 

From the ocean of casuistry we can establish some principles underly- 
ing the criminal thinking of the jurisprudents, although they are — as a 
rule — not mentioned by terms or designated by using any particular legal 
language. During Sasanian times individual liability was the guiding prin- 
ciple, but it was not necessarily true during the entire period of ancient 
Iranian history. Traces of collective liability could be found in the Säyist-ne- 
Sayist, where the inhabitants of a district were made liable for the miscon- 
ducts of a corrupt judge whom they accepted knowingly. The consequences 
are horrible: absence of rain, delectation of the milk of the animals and 
suffering of the children”, 

The idea of collective liability is expressed more explicitly in the 
Widewdäd where we learn that following the breach of contracts the close 
relatives were held liable for a very long period of time, between 300 
and 1000 years, depending on the type of the contract”. As Darmesteter 
observed, these numbers of years puzzled Zoroastrian tradition, and in his- 
toric development first the liability of the close relatives was set aside, and 
later the years of liability were transferred into a period during which the 
soul of the delinquent had to suffer іп Hell”. Basing on Darmesteter's his- 
toric reconstruction, it is evident that in early, not exactly datable, period 


?3 Macuch 1993: 271. 

?* Selb 1981: 153. According to the Corpus iuris of Jesubökht, if the woman raped 
was not betrothed, her abductor could marry her, but only with her consent. If the woman 
was already betrothed, the abductor could not marry her. If, however, the abduction took 
place with the consent of the woman and the man who has already betrothed her does 
not want to marry her, she should marry a third person, and her abductor is not entitled 
to marry her, but should be excommunicated, instead. Jesubokht, Book III, Chapter III-V. 
Sachau 1914: 81-83. 

95 Sn¥ 10.18. 

?6 See note 28 and related text. 

97 Darmesteter 1895: 37, note 2. 
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of Iranian history liability was collective, at least for certain misdeeds 
belonging to “private law" matters. 

In the majority of cases the texts do not distinguish between crimes 
committed intentionally and negligently. There are, however, some hints 
to this distinction, for example, if someone does not apostate intentionally, 
he only does not think about what he exactly says (пе menisnig göwed), 
being — contrary to the rule — in this case no margarzàn?*. To designate 
intent and negligence, the terms bödözed, bödöwarst and kadozed were 
used, as proven by Maria Macuch”. The application of these particular 
legal terms indicate that the distinction between intent and negligence was 
known to contemporary jurisprudence, although in the light of sanctions it 
was of secondary importance, save some particular cases. 

There were some factors which excluded culpability. As mentioned 
previously, apostasy was a margarzän sin, the more if it was committed 
for the sake of wealth and carrier. If, however, apostasy took place because 
of fear for life (bim 1 tan ray: because of fear (relating to the) body), 
opinions differed as to its legal effect. According to the compiler of 
the text this was not clear even for him (4-т пе rösnag). Perhaps it does 
not refer to his imperfect knowledge, but to the legal dispute concerning 
this question the details of which are unknown for us. Be as it may, it is 
striking that the text refers to apostasy committed for the sake of wealth 
and carrier, a circumstance which is unthinkable during Säsänian times, 
Zoroastrianism being its official religion. The text may refer to later his- 
toric developments, in this case alluding to the mass conversions to Islam. 
This assumption led Gignoux to believe that the texts which contain such 
references were written after the collapse of the Sasanian state, during the 
first centuries of Islamic rule in Ігап!%9, a theory contrary to the accepted 
wisdom!?!, 

There is a — seemingly hypothetical — case which has the question 
of culpability in its core. Ignoring non-relevant items, the question was 
simply this: if someone sees a corpse lying in water, is he obliged to pull 
it out, or not? According to the consent of the jurisprudents, if the task 
could be completed without any harm, the corpse should be pulled out. 


98 Nérangestan, Fragard П, 23.5. 

?9 Macuch 2003: 180-182; 187-188. 

100 Gignoux 1995. 

101 Boyce 1968/b: 39-40; Macuch 1993: 3-4; Kotwal-Kreyenbroek 2003: 17-18. 
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If, however, there was a risk of harm, Sosans, one of the leading authori- 
ties ruled that it is no sin to leave it in the water and, therefore, the man 
committed no sin. Kay Ädurbözed and Gégusnasp, themselves authorities 
in ritual and law, disagreed with Sösans and held the view that it is an 
obligation to pull out the corpse from the water, regardless of the circum- 
stances. According to Kay Adurbézéd, if the man fails to do so, he is mar- 
garzän, while Gogusnasp seems to have an intermediate position, ruling 
that he is only tanäpuhl!”. To conclude, it was only Sösans who consid- 
ered risk of life as a factor excluding culpability, the other sages insisted 
on the age old principle of objective liability. Now, it is comprehensible 
that the problems relating to culpability were not clear for the compiler. 
By contrast, vis maior was not disputed, although there was no term 
expressing such an idea. We can infer this from another case which dealt 
with the same problem. Accordingly, if the man was not able to pull out 
the corpse and left it there in order to bring help to finish the task, but 
in fact he did not return, he was culpable. If, however, he was not able 
(a-tuwänig) to return, he was free from any sin. To our misfortune, the text 
does not refer to what actually hindered the man to return, but the mere 
fact that such a circumstance was taken into consideration may led us to 
believe that vis maior was a factor which diminished culpability!®. 
Voluntary confession was regarded as a mitigating circumstance. Accord- 
ing to MHD 92. 2-6, if someone without being arrested by the frezwan 
(‘a policeman’) voluntarily acknowledged a crime not seen by any witness, 
he was not considered a margarzän even though his sin was such a crime. 


III. Criminal procedure law 


Since criminal procedure law has little in common with ritual and other 
topics of priestly interest, we are looking in vain for technical details of 
legal procedure in Zoroastrian religious writings. MHD+A is also not 
very helpful, having almost no indication to criminal legal procedure, 
although sometimes it clarifies some questions posed by reading other 
sources. By contrast, the Syriac Acts of Martyrs contains a great deal of 
references to Sasanian criminal procedure law although, evidently, the aim 
of these writings was to preserve the memory of the Christian martyrs and 


102 Sn¥ 2. 79-83. 
103 $п 2.91. 
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not to record Persian criminal procedure law in detail. The Acts of Martyrs 
should be treated with caution because the compilers did not consider 
the procedures of Christians from a neutral point of view but — being 
Christian themselves — felt sympathy toward the martyrs and hostility 
against the Persian kings and their administrators. Having this in mind, 
these acts are of considerable importance for reconstructing Säsänian crim- 
inal procedure law. 

The first question we should ask is about the nature of the procedure, 
whether it was accusatorial, inquisitorial or both? Unfortunately, there is 
no clear answer to this question in the sources, because all deal with the 
penalty of the crimes, but contain no indication to the beginning of the 
litigation. Since winäh i hamemälän was a category composed by both 
criminal and private cases, it is safe to assume that crimes belonging to 
this category were punished by accusatorial procedure. We do not know, 
however, that this original state of affairs remained untouched during the 
Sasanian period or not. It is true that during the Sasanian era the state was 
centralised in a way never experienced previously; it gives, however, not 
enough support for the claim that crimes previously judged by accusator- 
ial procedure now became subjects of inquisitorial proceeding. 

In fact, criminal procedure law was composed of both accusatorial 
and inquisitorial procedures, depending on the nature of the crime. Crimes 
against the king and the "political order" were punished following inquisi- 
torial procedure as were the grievous crimes against religion, such as apos- 
tasy. In these cases the victims were no natural persons (except an attempt 
to murder the king) but the state and the religion as such, requiring inquisi- 
torial procedure. By contrast, crimes committed by the people against each 
other were against the interests of natural persons. In these cases both 
inquisitorial and accusatorial procedures are probable, although I think 
accusatorial procedures were the rule. Recalling the trichotomy of crimes 
outlined in the Letter of Tansar, his typology fits perfectly into this scheme: 
crimes against the state and the religion were enumerated together with 
their penalties, while there is no hint to crimes people committed against 
each other. As Tansar was not interested in listing these crimes (without 
a criminal code a hopeless endeavour), so the state was not interested 
in persecuting them ex officio. Leaving the initiative to the victims, the 
Sasanian state took part in judging these misdemeanours only if the parties 
wanted it, but it was the victim, and not the state, who forced the perpe- 
trator to court. 
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The accusatorial nature of procedure is proven also by а verdict, recorded 
in the MHD+A, according to which in legal practice (pad kardag) no judg- 
ment was passed concerning rapture, although it should have taken place. 
Without the initiative of the victim and her family there is no possibility to 
pass a judgment and the parties seem to reconcile the conflicts by mar- 
riages!*. In other words, although rapture is a crime and judgment should 
have passed, in everyday legal practice no judgment was delivered because 
the victim did not commence the proceedings. The procedure was, there- 
fore, accusatorial, at least, in this case. Other crimes, even those belonging 
to margarzän, were also judged by accusatorial proceedings, as proven by 
the Denkard 704. 11-16. According to this passage, if the margarzàn crime 
was committed against a natural person, it was the right of the victim to 
execute the perpetrator by shooting him with an arrow!®. If the execution 
was left in the hands of the victims, the more the starting of the proceed- 
ing was his right. 

Grievous crimes committed against the state and religion were prose- 
cuted by inquisitorial procedure. The commencement of the proceedings 
was the right of the king, his administrators' or the priests'. To collect evi- 
dence to support the charge was also their task. The confession of the 
delinquent was of crucial importance; since forced confession was valid, 
torture was applied to extort it. Besides extortion a confession, the aim of 
torture and arrest was to “persuade” the apostate about his “errors” and 
the truthfulness of Zoroastrianism. The Acts of Martyrs repeatedly empha- 
sise the endeavours of the Magi to “persuade” the Christians and their 
faithfulness, giving perhaps a more real picture about the process which 
Tansar calls to “give advice” In. 

Apostates and adherents of religious minority groups such as Chris- 
tians, Jews and Manicheans were treated separately. Compared to the rule 
of the Parthians, religious minority groups suffered more from militant 
Zoroastrianism under the Sasanians. On the other hand, their legal status 
was different from the apostates, since they committed no sin, being born to 
one of the religions mentioned. By contrast, apostates were former Zoroas- 
trians who converted to other religions of ancient Iran. The fact that 
apostates to Christianity were to be found even at the court of the king is 


104 See note 93 and related texts. 
105 DKM 704. 11-16, cited by Macuch 1993: 49-50. 
106 nasthat konand wa edalle wa baráhin barü “arz därand: IQBAL 1942: 22. 
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proven by the Acts of Martyrs. Gühistäzäd and Püsai, two men of impor- 
tance at the court of the Persian king suffered enormously from the terror 
and torture inflicted against them, since their presence at the centre of 
the realm was a fact intolerable for the magi, fearing of the loss of their 
influence. These proceedings were above all political in nature, the legal 
procedure served only to legalise the prosecution. Kings sometimes acted 
against their own wishes to fulfil the claims of the Zoroastrian priesthood. 
It is evident from the case of the Christian apostate Püsai, who was sen- 
tenced to death, but the king sent a messenger to the place of execution to 
convince him in order to save his life, because according to his own words 
Püsai was a very useful man in the realm!”. 

Based on the Acts of Martyrs, Gernot Wiessner distinguishes two types 
of procedures: one in which the king took part personally, and the other in 
which only his administrators were in charge. Judging officials and other 
important figures of the realm was the prerogative of the king while cases 
of no political relevance were judged by the members of the administra- 
tion. The officials were obliged, however, to report the king the cases and 
their investigation. Based on the reports of the officials, the king passed 
the judgment in these cases, 10010, 

The role the king played in criminal procedure was twofold: as the 
supreme judge of the realm he could pass a judgment in every case as first 
and last instance!®. In the majority of the cases, however, he delegated 
his power to the administrators and judges, among whom we can find also 
the members of the Zoroastrian clergy. Their task was to interrogate the 
accused persons, to check the claims of the accusation and sometimes they 
passed judgments, tool, People not satisfied with the decisions of the 
administrators could ask the king to pass a new judgment. In these cases 
the Persian kings acted as the second instance, although the process was not 
institutionalised: there were public hearings open for every body, tradition- 
ally held on Nourüz and Mithragan!!! during the rule of the first Sasanian 
kings. The custom of public hearing was later abandoned, according to 


107 Braun 1915: 70. 

108 Wiessner 1967: 167-168. 

109 Several cases recorded in the Acts of Martyrs confirm this. So also Christensen 
1944: 300. 

110 Braun 1915: 198. 

11 Christensen 1944: 301. 
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al-Tabari during the reign of Yazdagerd I, according to the Acts of Martyrs 
during the reign of Yazdagerd V!?. We do not know whether the public 
hearing was replaced by formal procedure or by abolishing it the chance to 
obtain justice from the king himself was lost forever. 

Be that as it may, in inquisitorial criminal procedures it was the task of 
the official or the mowbed to lay an accusation against the accused person 
and to collect the evidence to prove the claim. It is of importance that in 
cases of apostasy the king appointed a mowbed as his legatee (Syr. Sarrira 
de malkä) to investigate the case. Thus, the clergy took part in these pro- 
ceedings as the representatives of the king and not on their own right, a 
nuance which could be of importance in the light of the complex relation- 
ship between state and church during the Sasanian period. 

Although there was ‘a policeman’ (frezwan) for investigation, in charges 
against the Christians the mowbeds acted as such. The task of the frezwan 
was to identify the accused, to hear witnesses and to arrest the delinquent! P^. 
According to the testimonies of the Acts of Martyrs all these tasks were 
fulfilled by mowbeds appointed by the king for this purpose, while frezwans 
took no part in the procedures. АП these facts indicate that the proceedings 
against apostates and Christian martyrs were particular procedures and we 
should be extremely cautious while drawing general conclusions from 
them. 

Investigation was an adversary proceeding: the accused was made 
acquainted with the charge against him, and he could set up a defence for 
himself. Both the accusation and the defence were delivered orally, some- 
times in the presence of the king. The hearing of witnesses was also part 
of the investigation if necessary, in the cases of Christian martyrs, how- 
ever, it was of no importance since they admitted all the accusations put 
forward against them. The hearings were recorded in a document called 
pursisn-nàmag!"*, Although pursisn-ndmag contained the main facts of 
the investigation and the testimonies of the parties, it would be misleading 
to translate it as a protocol of proceeding, because it was more than that. 
We have no modern legal terminology for the role pursisn-namag seems 
to play during the criminal procedure, because it was a complex one. Cer- 
tainly, it was a kind of protocol of the investigation, but at the same time 


12 Braun 1915: 179. 
113 Macuch 1981: 202-203. 
14 Macuch 1993: 730; Braun 1915: 203. 
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it was a bill of indictment, too. Since after passing the judgment the deci- 
sion was also recorded at the end of the pursisn-naámag!?, a document 
came into being which contained all the relevant facts of the case in ques- 
tion, beginning with the investigation and the evidences, ending with the 
final verdict. 

Having in mind these facts the following scenes in the Acts of Martyrs 
and the Babylonian Talmud are intelligible. A charge was recorded in the 
Acts of Martyrs against Mär Abhä, an educated man in Zoroastrian tra- 
dition who converted to Christianity and became a leading figure among 
Persian Christians. As an apostate, he was margarzän, a fact known to him 
and the mowbeds investigating his case. During the procedure a pursisn- 
nämag was recorded, and the mowbeds showed it for the accused person at 
the end of the hearing. After that the mowbeds demanded Mar Abhä to 
abandon Christianity and accept Zoroastrianism again, otherwise they will 
seal the pursisn-nàmag and he will be arrested!!6. This scene in Mär Abhä’s 
procedure demonstrates that pursisn-namag was not only a protocol, other- 
wise the menaces of the mowbeds would be meaningless: to seal a docu- 
ment which contains the facts known to every body is not a threat at all. 
The mowbeds, however, wanted to announce quite another threat: by seal- 
ing the document the investigation came to an end and the pursisn-nadmag 
functioned from this time onward as a bill of indictment. Since Mar Abhä 
refused to accept Zoroastrianism again, he became margarzän, and the 
pursisn-namag, now functioning as a bill of indictment clearly proves this. 
As а consequence, he was put to jail, house arrest and finally was executed. 

The fact that pursisn-namag was more than a protocol of investigation is 
proven also by the Babylonian Talmud. There is a story in which R. Joseph 
and Abaye are discussing the question whether or not Persian judges could 
be bribed. They agree that Persian judges could in fact be corrupted, but 
never, however, after the pursisn-ndmag was sealed!!’. Again, if pursisn- 
námag were only a protocol, Persian judges could be corrupted after 
the sealing of it, too. Persian judges — and the rabbis in Babylonia —, 


115 MHDA 34. 8-9. 

H6 Braun 1915: 203-204. 

17 Git. 28.b. refered to by Macuch 1999: 98-100. The rabbis were discussing the 
question whether the Jewish legal principle according to which when a sentence is pro- 
nounced the accused is considered as already dead could be applied to the judgments of 
Persian courts or not. This principle-stated in Sanhedrin 71b- was commented by such a 
late authority as Maimonides (Rosner 1981: 115). 
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however, were aware of the fact that pursisn-nàmag was more than that 
and did not risk their post and life after the sealing of the pursisn-ndmag, 
now containing the judgment. This additional evidence from the Talmud 
demonstrates the complex nature of the pursisn-nàmag, too. 

Pursisn-nàmags were recorded in every criminal case concerning mar- 
garzän, in other cases, too, such documents could be drafted, but it was 
not obligatory to do so!!®. These documents were certainly kept in archives 
otherwise compilations based on facts of real legal cases could not come 
into being. To our misfortune, these archives are lost. 

Investigation was followed by the trial. A trial was composed of one or 
more sessions, depending on the case in question. There was no rule con- 
cerning the time between the sessions. Sometimes it was a short period, 
but in the majority of the cases considerable time passed between the ses- 
sions. During this time the accused was not released but was put in prison 
or to house arrest! ?. 

Interrogation was not unusual also during the trial period. During inter- 
rogations corporal punishments were common if the accused committed 
the same crime he was charged for previously, e.g. an apostate renounced 
his non-Zoroastrian faith also during the trial; or committed another crime 
previously not accused for, e.g. an apostate violated the person of the 
king during interrogation. These punishments were sometimes equal to a 
sanction since the tongue of the accused was cut off, his bones and jaw 
broken '??, 

Apostates were put to jail before the sentence was pronounced. This 
testimony of the Acts of Martyrs proves the claim of the Letter of Tansar 
in which the high priest mentions a period of one year during which apos- 
tates could be convinced about their "errors". The time lapse of one year 
was not a rule since there are examples of imprisonment for some weeks 
and months but imprisonment for three years is also documented, 

Imprisonment was not a sanction on its own right, it was only a protec- 
tive measure, a kind of preventive detention during which the accused could 
be "convinced" about his "errors" or his confession could be forced. 
During imprisonment the accused was tortured continuously: he was put 
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among murderers and robbers, tied with heavy chains!??, interrogated and 
beaten several times a day!?, was left without food and drink for a long 
period!?*, was beaten with thorny pomegranate bough!?^, it was also pro- 
hibited to visit him and to supply him with food, drink and clothes '?6. 

We are not acquainted with contemporary prison conditions. Although 
the Acts of Martyrs shows a terrifying state of affairs there, it would be far 
too speculative to generalise this information. The fact — also recorded in 
the Acts of Martyrs — that imprisoned people went out to the city to bur- 
gle some food and drink for those who were left in prison without any sup- 
ply demonstrates that there were some people in the jail who were treated 
less seriously, although they relied on the help of the warden (zéndanban)'”’. 
Wardens were corrupted, although their risk was considerable: they had to 
face capital punishment if a prisoner escaped from the prison'?*. To prove 
the corruption of the wardens we can cite the story of a wealthy Christian 
woman who gave huge amount of money to the warden to enable her to 
enter the prison and heal the wounds of the martyrs tortured and left there 
without any саге!29, Al-Tabari has also a story demonstrating the corrupt- 
ness of the wardens. Accordingly, when the king Kawdd was imprisoned 
by the nobility, his sister freed him by allowing the warden to make love 
with her if he allows her to enter the prison. When, however, she and her 
slave come out from the jail, having the king enrolled into a carpet, she 
said to the warden that it is a textile containing her menstrual blood. Hear- 
ing this, the warden made the way free for them and so the king was res- 
cued?, Although one can not deny the folkloristic character of this 
episode, it nevertheless shows the willingness of the wardens to cooperate 
and at the same time a common attitude toward ritual pollution. 

There was also a lawful means to be released from prison, at least for 
a definitive period. Persian law seems to know the legal institution which 
we call in modern legal terminology bail. Narse, a Christian martyr tortured 
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several times was released on bail. In addition to the bail a bailsman was 
also appointed who guaranteed that Narse will appear personally during 
the trial following the request of the judge. Having signed a contract with 
the official in charge Narse was released, and by request he appeared in 
due time at the court!®!. 

To control the state of affairs in the prisons was the prerogative of the 
king. According to al-Mas'üdi, Bozorgmihr, a wezir famous of his wisdom 
elucidated for the king ten principles which guaranteed the strength of the 
kingdom. The sixth counsel advises the king to supervise the prisons in 
order to prevent innocent people to be arrested and to make sure that 
wrongdoers were in fact sent to prison!??. Since the remaining counsels of 
Bozorgmihr are also realistic advice for a high official, there is no doubt 
that his principles reflect contemporary historic reality. It is probable, there- 
fore, that prisons were filled with both innocent people and criminals, 
which led sometimes to overpopulation in prisons. Keeping this in mind, a 
royal edict sent to a marzbän, recorded in the Acts of Martyrs is intelligi- 
ble: accordingly, the king ordered his official to implement capital punish- 
ment on those who deserve it, to chastise those who should be disciplined 
and to release the rest from prison!*?, 

Despite this exceptional case the prisoners remained in jail until the pro- 
nouncement of the judgment, provided they were alive at that time after the 
heavy torture. The judgment consisted of the designation of the crime the 
accused was found guilty, the sanction and the way of execution. Decapi- 
tation by the sword was the rule, implemented by a professional execu- 
tioner ?^, who bound the accused person before cutting his/her head off'?. 
Sometimes decapitation was followed only after cruel corporal punishments 
such as cutting off the fingers, arms and legs of the convicted!*°. When a 
great number of convicted people were executed at the same time a sole 
executioner could not do the job, murderers released for this purpose were 
obliged, therefore, to implement ће penalty!?". 
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Crucifixion was applied seldom although there are examples for cruci- 
fying a person head first, As а rule, crucifixion was the way of execu- 
tion implemented on sorcerers and robbers!*?. 

Among penalties rarely implemented we find cutting into pieces!0, 
burning alive after spreading over with nafta!*', gouge out the eyes with hot 
metal nail'*, kill with arrows after having put into a hole in the ground!^, 
put mustard and vinegar into the eyes, mouth and nose. 

Stoning belongs to the known but not frequently used ways of execu- 
tion. A particular cruel method of stoning was when the inhabitants of the 
area or the members of the Christian community were forced to take part 
in stoning their own martyr!^. 

In same cases elephants were also employed. Sabuhr II punished the 
inhabitants of 505 after a revolt by trampling down them with hundred ele- 
phants; elephants were employed also against robbers and Christians!^6, 

The Letter of Tansar refers to two other ways of punishment, the one 
called the “donkey”, the other the “cow”. The later was “a cauldron made 
in the shape of a cow. Lead was melted in it and a man cast into it. A 
"donkey" was made of iron with three legs. Several convicts were kept 
hanging from it by the feet until they died.” 147 

Execution of pregnant women was postponed until delivery since the 
child in her womb was considered innocent !##, 

Executions were implemented among a huge crowd the members of 
which accompanied the convicted from the prison to the place of execution. 


138 Braun 1915: 185; 187; 268. Tahm Yazdagerd, a former mowbed who converted to 
Christianity was crucified head first. On the other hand, Mär Giwargis’s request to crucify 
him head first was rejected by the executioner saying that it is against Persian customs and 
if informed, the king could become angry. The fear of the soldier indicates a control over 
executions. 

139 Tqbal 1942: 26 
? Braun 1915: 4; 92; Hoffmann 1880: 33. 

! Braun 1915: 183. 

? Braun 1915: 4. 

3 Braun 1915: 4. According to Nizam al-mulk’s Siäsat-näme, Nūšīrwān killed the 
adherents of Mazdak by putting them into a hole, see Nizam al-mulk 1340: 209. 

144 Braun 1915: 185; Hoffmann 1880: 56. 

145 Braun 1915: 3; 136. 

46 Braun 1915: 182. The Letter of Tansar also emphasizes that heretics were punished 
by employing elephants, see Iqbal 1942: 26. 

147 Boyce 1968: 48. 

148 Nyberg 1964: 10. A similar rule could be found in Islamic law, but it would be far- 
fetched speculation to deem the Persian rule the predecessor of the Islamic rule. 
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Order during execution was guaranteed by soldiers whose responsibility was 
also to take care of the corpse. But order was not always the rule, proven 
by a scene recorded in the Acts of Martyrs. Accordingly, during a mass 
execution people among the crowd wanted to be executed, too, in order 
to become a Christian martyr. They went to the executioner and demanded 
to be put to death. Since there was a great disorder during the execution, 
their wish was fulfilled in place although no investigation and trial was 
conducted previously against them, and, therefore, no judgment was pro- 
nounced. Since one of the beloved slave of the king was also among the 
victims, the king learned about the disorder and pronounced an edict 
according to which the personal data (name, mother and father's name, 
place of birth, place of residence, religion, his replies to the charges) of the 
convicted should be recorded, and only those who have such a document 
and a valid judgment could be put to death. This edict was most probably 
efficient since the compiler of the Acts himself admits that after this time 
the executions were organised properly!^. 

The corpses were left on the crux for three days, only after this period 
of time had expired were they removed??, The burial of the corpses was, 
however, a new starting point of conflicts. Since Christians did not want to 
bury their dead according to Zoroastrian customs, they employed various 
methods to avoid this. The most usual means was corruption, that is, they 
corrupted the wardens of the corpses by paying money to them and so they 
took the corpse away and buried them according to their own custom. 
Some people did not risk bribing the wardens; they simply stole the corpse 
at night to bury them properly!*!. In cases of utmost importance, when the 
king wanted to be convinced personally that the executed was in fact dead, 
the head of the corpse was cut off and shown to the ruler!?. 


Epilogue 


After the fall of the Sasanians, criminal law did not remain unchanged. 
Losing the status of being the official religion of the kingdom, Zoroas- 
trianism was now in defence. To implement capital punishments against 
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apostates was no longer possible, since the mass conversion to Islam could 
not be punished with the help of Muslim governors who evidently did not 
tolerate such an act. Although apostasy remained the most grievous sin, 
margarzän, no legal action was enforced against apostates, that is, Muslim 
converts. 

As the pahlavi riwayats show, Zoroastrian tradition did not abandon 
the former criminal legal thinking and categories. Legal terms such as 
margarzän and tanapuhl were known also to the priestly compilers of the 
riwayats of the 9 Century, but they were only part of an ancient wisdom 
losing touch more and more with contemporary social reality. 
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Abstract: »Hormezd I, King of kings of Ērān and Anērān«. In 270/2-73 A.D., 
after the death of Šābuhr I, Ohrmezd-Ardašīr ascended the Sasanian throne as 
Ohrmezd I. Šābuhr’s res gestae mention his position as crown-prince; however, 
in the inscriptions of Kerdīr and in the coin legends he bears, as Great King of the 
Sasanian Empire, the throne-name Ohrmezd, which points to the most prominent 
god of Zoroastrianism. 

Ohrmezd-Ardašīr’s outstanding position within the royal family can clearly be 
seen from two passages of Šābuhr’s inscription: He not only has the leading posi- 
tion among the four known sons of Šābuhr I in the latter’s order of precedence 
from the point of view of protocol, but he also bears the title of ‘Great King of the 
Armenians’ and is honoured by a fire endowment like his sister Adur-Anāhīd and 
his two brothers Šābuhr of Mēšān and Narseh of Sagestān. Excluded from this 
endowment is only Ohrmezd-Ardašīr’s brother Wahrām, the king of Gēlān. Sur- 
prisingly, however, Wahrām heads the ranks of brothers in the second list of 
descendants of Šābuhr’s res gestae. Here, Šābuhr’s sons appear not according to 
their position of protocol, but to their age: Wahrām, Šābuhr, Ohrmezd-Ardašīr 
and Narseh. In other words, Ohrmezd-Ardašīr was not made heir to the throne as 
Šābuhr’s eldest, but as his third eldest son. 

After the conquest of Armenia, in which Ohrmezd-Ardašīr took place, Šābuhr 
I appointed his son Great King of Armenia in about 252/253 A.D. Apart from 
that, it can be assumed that Ohrmezd-Ardašīr led his own military unit during his 
father’s second Ort against Syria and in the course of the first conquest of 
Antiochia in 253 A.D. Between 253 and 255 A.D. Ohrmezd-Ardaëÿtr invaded 
Cappadocia from Armenia. 

We do not know much about Ohrmezd's reign of a good one year. On the other 
hand, his attitude towards Zoroastrianism and Manicheism can clearly be recog- 
nized. His coin legends definitely show that Ohrmezd I was a convinced adherent of 
the Zoroastrian faith. Apart from that, he consolidated the rank of the ehrbed Kerdir 
and presented him with higher honours. Ohrmezd's attitude towards Manicheism can 
be described as tolerant, even favourable. This is proven by the king's issuing of let- 
ters of protection for Mani and by his toleration of Manichean missionary practice. 


Keywords: Iran, Sasanians, Hormezd I, Ohrmezd-Ardaëir. 
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Ohrmezd-Ardatir [SKZ I 2]! bestieg nach dem Tode Säbuhrs I. (270/2- 
273 n. Chr.) als Ohrmezd Г. den Thron des Säsänidenreiches. Die Anga- 
ben zu seiner sehr kurzen Regierungszeit schwanken zwischen einem und 
drei Jahren?. 


Name 


Der Name dieses Kónigs ist in den Quellen auf unterschiedliche Weise 
überliefert. Die Sabuhr-Inschrift nennt ihn Ohrmezd-Arda&ir^; in allen 


1 в. Fig. 1 und PI. 1: die Genealogie Sabuhrs I. in der Sabuhr-Inschrift [SKZ I]: sie 
überliefert die Namen und den protokollarischen Rang der Mitglieder der sasanidischen 
Kónigsfamilie. — Nach Ph. Huyse, SKZ 1-2 (1999). 

? Da Ohrmezd I. in der wissenschaftlichen Literatur vornehmlich als Hormezd I. 
bekannt ist, wird er unter dieser Namensform auch im Titel dieses Aufsatzes so genannt. 
Die mittelpersische Namensform Ohrmazd/Ohrmezd geht zurück auf altpersisch Aura- 
mazda- (W. Brandenstein/M. Mayrhofer, Handbuch des Altpersischen (1964) 108). — 
Belege für die mittelpersische Namensform, die für den Gottes- und auch den Kónigsna- 
men gebráuchlich war, finden sich in der Sabuhr-Inschrift, in den Kerdir-Inschriften, in den 
Legenden der Münzen dieses Kónigs und an anderen Stellen (Ph. Gignoux, Noms propres 
sassanides en moyen-perse épigraphique [1986] 137f., Nr. 702; 139, Nr. 707). Parallel dazu 
erscheint die Namensform Hormezd/hwlmzdy als Königsname in SMS (G.Gropp, Die 
sasanidische Inschrift von Mishkinshahr in Azarbaidjan. In: AMI n.S. 1 [1968] 149-158; 
hier 153. — H.S.Nyberg, The Pahlavi Inscription at Mishkin. In: BSOAS 33 [1970] 144- 
153; hier 149) bzw. Hormezd/hwrmzdy als Name des Hauptschreibers Hormezd [SKZ IV 
46] und des Enkels Sabuhrs L: Hormezd, Sohn Säbuhrs, des Kónigs von Mesan [SKZ I 
22]. — Offensichtlich ist die Schreibung mit h am Anfang des Namens die jüngere Form, 
die sich dann auch im Neupersischen durchgesetzt hat, worauf mich E.Kettenhofen freund- 
licherweise hinwies (H.F.J. Junker/B. Alavi, Wörterbuch Persisch-Deutsch (?1977) 846. 

3 Die Texte der hier zitierten Autoren finden sich in: U. Weber, Prosopographie des 
Sasanidenreiches im 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr., s.v. Hormezd I. unter http://www.uni-kiel.de/ 
klassalt/projekte/sasaniden/index.html 
Agathias, Historiarum Libri Quinque (1967) IV,24,5 = 154,7-8; 127,9. — Synkellos, Ecloga 
chronographica (1984) 678 = 441,6. — Ibn Qutayba, Kitáb al-má'arif (1960) 654, 19. — 
al-Ja‘qubi, Historiae 1 (1883) 181, 17-19. — at-Tabari, Annales 1(1881) 833,17; Th. Nöldeke, 
Tabari (1879) 46, 5; С.Е. Bosworth, al-Tabari (1999) 43. — Bel'ami, Chronique de...Tabari 2 
(1958) 89. — al-Mas' udi, Les Prairies d'or 1 (1966) 291, 8-15, $ 593. — al-Masiidi, Kitäb 
at-tanbih wa ‘l-ischraf (1967) 100, 14-15. — Ibn al-Athir, al-Kämil fi 1-Ta'rikh 1(1965) 389, 
21. — Eutychius, Annales (1906) 69 = 111, 3-4. — Elias von Nisibis, Opus chronologicum 1 
(1910) 95, 9-11. — al-Tha‘âlibi, Histoire des rois des Perses (1900) 499. — ad-Dinaweri, 
Kitáb al-ahbär at-tiwäl 1(1888) 49, 9 (3 Jahre (!); vermutlich eine Verwechselung mit Wah- 
ram L.; ebenso verlegt Dinawarı den Tod Manis in die Zeit Hormezds I. — Auch al-Maqdist 
setzt den Tod Manis — wenn auch unter Vorbehalt — in die Regierungszeit Hormezd I. an: 
Le Livre de la création et de l’histoire de ... el-Maqdisi 3 (1903) 108, 8-13; 162, 7-18. 

4 5. SKZ: mpl 23; 25 "whrmzd'rth&tr; pal 18; 20 "hwrmzd'rthstr; ert 40 “Qpmoðapta- 
б1р; 48 “Оршобартабароо. — Ph. Gignoux, Noms propres sassanides en moyen-perse 
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anderen Zeugnissen ist er unter dem Namen Ohrmezd — in деп entspre- 
chenden Sprachvarianten? — bekannt. Daß Sabuhr I. für seinen Nachfol- 
ger den Doppelnamen Ohrmezd-Ardaëir vorsah, mag durchaus bewußt 
gewählt worden sein: Der Gottesname Ohrmezd, altpers. Ahura-Mazdä, 
verweist auf den höchsten Gott im Zarathustrismus, der sowohl Ardašīr I. 
[SKZ I 8] als auch Sabuhr I. nach dem Zeugnis der Investiturreliefs den 
Ring der Herrschaft überreicht. Die Wahl des zweiten Namens Ardasir 
sollte wohl das Andenken an den ersten Großkönig des Reiches wachhal- 
ten und zugleich den dynastischen Anspruch hervorheben®. Ein Grund 
für die Wahl dieses Namens mag auch in der offensichtlichen Ähnlichkeit 


épigraphique (1986) 46, Nr. 126; 137, Nr. 702; 139, Nr. 707. — Ph. Huyse, SKZ 2 (1999) 
12; 108 Anm. 179. 

5 mp. whrmzd s. die Kerdir-Inschriften (KSM, KNRm, KKZ, KNRb): M. Back, 
SSI (1978) 384-489; 194f., Nr. 63a. — D.N.MacKenzie, Kerdir's Inscription. In: G. Herr- 
mann, The Sasanian Rock reliefs at Naqsh-i Rustam (1989) 40; 54; 57. — Ph. Gignoux, 
Les quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir (1991) passim. — Hormizd s. Kärnämag 1 Ardax- 
ser т Pabagan. Ed. Е. Grenet (2003) 114-119. — gr. Оршобартобір und “Оршобор- 
тоёброо s. SKZ е" 40 und 48. — `Оршсбёйттс s. Agathias, Historiarum Libri Quin- 
que (1967) IV, 24, 5 = 127,5. — 'Opuíoóag s. Synkellos, Ecloga chronographica (1984) 
441, 6; 465,7. — lat. Odomastes s. SHA. Ed. E. Hohl. T IL2 (1971). — syr. Hurmizd s. 
Elias von Nisibis, Opus chronologicum (1910) 95, 11. — kopt. Gormesad bzw. Görme- 
sad s. W.Sundermann, Studien zur kirchengeschichtlichen Literatur der iranischen Mani- 
cháer II (1986) 295f. — arab. Hurmuz s. at-Tabari, Annales I (1881) 831, 12-833, 17 
und in allen anderen arabischen Quellen. — alttürk. Ormizt in einem manichäisch- 
türkischen Fragment aus Turfan: G. Shimin/H.-J. Klimkeit/J.P. Laut, Manis Wettkampf 
mit dem Prinzen (1987) 44-58. — pers. Hurmuzd s. Bel'ami, Chronique de... Tabari 2 
(1958) 85-89. — Münzen: "whrmzdy s. M. Alram, Nomina propria Iranica in nummis. 
Textband (1986) 190: 700-704. — s. auch Th. Nöldeke, Geschichte des ArtachSir i 
Pâpakân (1878) 67 Anm. 1. 

$ Vel. die Namensgebung der drei Nachfolger Hormezds I.: Wahräm I. bis Wahräm Ш.; 
sie gründet sich auf dem Willen, auch durch den Thronnamen zum Ausdruck zu bringen, 
daß mit der Familie Wahrams I. ein anderer Zweig der Königsfamilie an die Macht gekom- 
men ist. Der nächste Herrscher, der denselben Thronnamen führte, ist erst Wahram IV. 
(388-399 n. Chr.) am Ende des 4. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. — vgl. auch die Namensgebung bei 
Narsehs Thronfolger Hormezds II. (302-309 n. Chr.): Daß Narseh bewußt diesen Namen 
für seinen Nachfolger ausgesucht hat, darf als sicher gelten. Er sollte an den letzten recht- 
mäßigen Herrscher des Sasanidenreiches Hormezd I. vor der Regierungszeit Wahrams I. 
und seiner beiden gleichnamigen Nachfolger erinnern. Bestätigt wird diese Annahme 
durch Narsehs »damnatio memoriae« am Relief Wahrams L, den er als Usurpator 
ansah. Dabei ersetzte Narseh den Namen Wahrams I. durch seinen eigenen, beanspruchte 
dadurch das Investiturrelief für sich und brachte damit zum Ausdruck, rechtmäßiger 
Thronfolger zu sein. — s. dazu M. Sprengling, Shahpuhr I, the Great on the Kaabah (KZ) 
(1940) 384. — U. Weber, Prosopographie der Sasaniden im 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr. s.v. 
Wahräm I. 
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Ohrmezd-Ardaëirs mit seinem Großvater gelegen haben, wie Ше arabischen 
Autoren berichten”. 

Fest steht, daß Hormezd I. zu Lebzeiten seines Vaters in der Funktion 
des Thronfolgers den Namen Ohrmezd-Arda&ir [SKZ] trug, als Großkönig 
des Sasanidenreiches dagegen den Thronnamen Ohrmezd? annahm. 

Den Beinamen der »Kühne« (arab. al-ğarT bzw. al-batal) trägt Hormezd I. 
vornehmlich in den arabischen Quellen?, aber auch in einer parthischen 
Quelle, die sich aus den Fragmenten M 330, 2061, 2238, 3120 und 5826 
zusammensetzt!®. Th.Nóldeke nimmt an, daß Hormezd I. sich dieses Epi- 
theton für seine Verdienste im zweiten Kriegszug Säbuhrs I. gegen Rom 
erworben hätte!!, 


Genealogie [SKZ]" 


Weiterhin umstritten ist die Frage nach der Primogenitur Hormezds 1.: 
Ist er der Älteste oder doch eher der Drittälteste'? unter den vier Söhnen 


7 at-Tabari, Annales I (1881) 831, 14-16. — Th. Nöldeke, Tabari (1879) 43: »In sei- 
nem ganzen Aeusseren glich er dem Ardaßir, reichte aber an Einsicht und Geschick nicht 
an ihn heran. — Hamza al-Isfahant, Annales I (1844) 49, 14-15; II (1848) 36, 3-4. — Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kämil fi l-Ta'rikh 1 (1965) 388, 13. — Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-má'arif (1960) 
654,16f. 

5 s. die Münzen: M. Alram, Nomina propria Iranica in nummis. Textband (1986) 190: 
Nr. 700-704: ^whrmzdy. — W.B. Henning, The great Inscription of Säpür I (1939) 8474. 
— s. die Kerdir-Inschriften: M. Back, SSI (1978) 384-472; 194, Nr. 63a. — D.N. MacKen- 
zie, Kerdir's Inscription. In: G. Herrmann, The Sasanian Rock reliefs at Naqsh-i Rustam 
(1989) 40; 54; 57. — Ph. Gignoux, Les quatre inscriptions du mage Kirdir (1991) passim. 

9 at-Tabari, Annales I (1881) 831, 14 bezeichnet ihn als al-Éarr' (wa-käna yulaqqabu 
bi-"1-Sarı’) als den Kühnen, den Mutigen; das Epitheton al- бат” findet sich auch bei Ешу- 
chius (1906) 111, 3-4; bei al-Mas‘üdi, Les Prairies d'or 1 (1966) 291,9 = $ 593; franz. 
Übers. 1 (1962) 221 = 8 593 und al-Khowarezmi, Liber Mafätih al-olüm (1895) 102, 7 
findet sich anstelle von al-gart’ al-batal, der Held, der Tapfere, der Heldenmiitige s. 
С.Е. Bosworth, al-Tabari (1999) 40 Anm. 124. — Th. Nóldeke, Tabari (1879) 43 Anm. 2; 
ebenso bei al-Tha'álibi, Histoire des rois des Perses (1900) 498, 5. — al-Birüni, al-Athar 
al-bägiyah ‘an al-qurün al-khaliyah (1878) 121 und Ibn Qutayba, Kitáb al-má'arif (1960) 
654, 16f. — al-Maqdisi, Le Livre de la création et de l'histoire de ... el-Magdisi 3 (1903) 
108, 8; 162, 7. — Abū "I-Fida', Abulfedae Historia anteislamica (1831) 82, 17; 83, 23. 

10 W, Sundermann, Mitteliranische manichäische Texte kirchengeschichtlichen Inhalts 
(1981) 127-129: nyw »kühn, gut«. 

11 Th. Nóldeke, Geschichte des ArtachSir i Pápakán (1878) 69 Anm. 1. 

12 5. Anm. 1. 

ІЗ R.N. Frye sieht in Ohrmezd-Arda&ir eher den ältesten Sohn Sabuhrs I.: The History 
of ancient Iran (1984) 303. — Auch Ph.Huyse teilt diese Meinung, da er unter den Sóhnen 
Säbuhrs I. an erster Stelle der Feuerstiftungen genannt wird: SKZ 2 (1999) 108f. — Diese 
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Säbuhrs I.? Die zweimalige Erwähnung der Söhne Sabuhrs I. bei abwei- 
chender Rangfolge'* in der Genealogie der Sabuhr-Inschrift hat zu unter- 
schiedlichen Ergebnissen gefiihrt. Daher ist es angebracht, nach dem Grund 
dieser doppelten Aufzählung zu fragen. 

Bei der ersten Erwähnung findet sich folgende Rangordnung: im 
Anschluß an Sabuhr I. folgt seine Tochter Adur-Anahid [SKZ I 1], die 
Kônigin der Kóniginnen; dann werden tiberraschenderweise nur drei der 
vier bekannten Söhne des Großkönigs in folgender Reihenfolge erwähnt: 
Ohrmezd-Ardasir, der Großkönig der Armenier, Säbuhr [SKZ I 3], der 
König von Mésan, und Narseh [SKZ I 4], der König von Hind(estän), 
Sagestän und Türän bis ans Meeresufer. Dabei ist aufschlußreich, daß 
Säbuhr I. in aller Deutlichkeit von »Unserer Tochter« bzw. jeweils von 
»Unserem Sohn« spricht, um alle Zweifel an ihrer Herkunft auszuschlie- 
ßen. Wie herausragend ihre Stellung innerhalb der gewiß zahlreichen 
Nachkommenschaft gewesen sein muß, beweisen Säbuhrs I. Feuerstiftun- 
gen zu ihren Gunsten. Danach stiftete er nicht nur für seine Seele!> und 
seinen Nachruhm (mp. pad ата ruwän ud pannäm/pa. pad аша arwän 
ud раӛпат) Namenfeuer!® mit den dazugehörigen Feuertempeln, sondern 
in gleicher Intention auch solche für die hier erwähnten vier Kinder. Noch 
entscheidender für deren Bevorzugung aber war wohl eher die zweite 
Intention, nach der ein heiliges Feuer zu deren Nachruhm entzündet wer- 
den sollte, wodurch die Geehrten »als ruhmeswürdig und ewig ruhmreich 


Meinung vertrat schon W. Enßlin, Zu den Kriegen des Sassaniden Schapur I. (1949) 
19. — M.-L. Chaumont erkannte in Ohrmezd-Arda&ir den drittältesten Sohn Säbuhrs I.: 
Les grands Rois sassanides d' Arménie (1968) 81ff. — Zu dieser Frage s. W. Felix, Antike 
literarische Quellen zur Außenpolitik des Sasanidenstaates. 1. Band (224-309) [1985] 
60. — К. Schippmann hält ihn gar für den jüngsten Sohn des Großkönigs, ohne diese 
Annahme zu begründen: Grundzüge der Geschichte des sasanidischen Reiches (1990) 
27 Anm. 78. 

4 s, Fig. 1 und PI. 1: Genealogie Sabuhrs I. in der Säbuhr-Inschrift: трі 23; 25. — 
pal 18; 20. — grI 40/41; 48. 

І5 J. de Menasce, Feux et fondations pieuses dans le droit sassanide (1964) 46; 59ff. 
— Matakdan i hazär dätistän: Kap. 18. Übers. J. de Menasce S. 14ff. — [M. Macuch], Das 
sasanidische Rechtsbuch »Matakdan 1 hazär dätistän« (Teil II). Vorgelegt von M. Macuch 
(1981) 163ff. — M. Macuch, Charitable Foundations. I. In the Sasanian period. In: Enclr V 
(1992) 380-82. — ead., Die sasanidische Stiftung »für die Seele« — Vorbild für den isla- 
mischen wagf? (1994) 174f. 

16 Der Name eines solchen Feuers setzte sich zusammen aus dem Namen des Geehrten 
und dem Wort Husraw: ädur 1 Husraw-Adur-Anahid = 1 Feuerheiligtum Husraw-Adur- 
Anahid (ruhmreich ist Adur-Anahid). 
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gekennzeichnet«!? werden. Im Gegensatz zu ihnen wurden die folgenden 
Familienmitglieder und auch die Würdenträger, die sich unter Kónig Pabag 
[SKZ I 6] und den Großkönigen Ardaßir I. [SKZ I 8] und Säbuhr I. ver- 
dient gemacht hatten, nur durch ein tägliches Opfer geehrt. 

Entgegen der ersten Aufzählung der Söhne Sabuhrs I. zeigt die zweite 
Aufstellung eine abweichende Rangfolge: Wahram, König von Gélan 
[SKZ I 11], der spätere Großkönig Wahram I., der überraschenderweise 
in der ersten Aufstellung fehlt, führt hier die Reihe seiner Brüder an und 
verdrängt Ohrmezd-ArdaSır vom ersten auf den dritten Platz; an zweiter 
Stelle steht Säbuhr, König von Mé&àn, auf dem vierten Rang folgt Narseh, 
der König von Sagestän. 

Vergleicht man beide Aufstellungen miteinander, so wird klar, daß 
Säbuhr I. seine Familie zunächst nach der protokollarischen Rangfolge 
aufzählt. In dieser ersten Liste soll die großkönigliche Herrscherfamilie 
vorgestellt werden (vgl. die oben angegebene Reihenfolge). Sie alle sind 
durch die Feuerstiftungen Säbuhrs I. aus der großen Zahl der weiteren 
königlichen Familienmitglieder herausgehoben und besitzen unsterblichen 
Rang. Daher kann man davon ausgehen, daß die Söhne Säbuhr, König von 
Mesan, und Narseh, König von Sagestan, im Todesfalle Ohrmed-ArdaSirs 
für eine eventuelle Thronfolge durchaus prädestiniert waren'®. 

Bei der zweiten Erwähnung zeigt sich ein anders geartetes Prinzip: hier 
treten die Söhne nach ihrem Lebensalter auf, wie schon M. Sprengling, 
W.B. Henning und M.-L. Chaumont!’ festgestellt haben. Für Sabuhr I. 


7 К. Mosig-Walburg, Die frühen sasanidischen Könige als Vertreter und Förderer der 
zarathustrischen Religion (1982) 57f. 

18 M. Sprengling, Shahpuhr I, the Great on the Kaabah of Zoroaster (KZ) (1940) 384: 
»Of those who seem to form here a line of succession, as the aging Shahpuhr sees it...« 
Mit Recht weist M. Sprengling ferner daraufhin, daß die Thronfolge wohl nicht nach 
dem Willen Sabuhrs I. erfolgte. Es fällt auf, daß Wahräm, König von Gélan, der spätere 
Wahräm L, in der Sabuhr-Inschrift weder ausdrücklich als Sohn des Großkönigs bezeich- 
net wird, noch zu den Priviligierten eines Namenfeuers gehört. Unerwähnt geblieben ist 
dessen Sohn und Nachfolger Wahräm II., der 14 Jahre nach Fertigstellung der Säbuhr- 
Inschrift den Thron der Säsäniden bestiegen hat. Nachdem es Narseh im Jahre 293 n. Chr. 
gelungen war, den Thron im Kampf gegen Wahräm Ш. für sich zu gewinnen, dürfte die 
Thronfolge im Sinne Sabuhrs I. realisiert worden sein. 

19 M. Sprengling, Shahpuhr I, the Great on the Kaabah of Zoroaster (KZ) (1940) 392. 
— W.B. Henning, The great Inscription of Säpür I (1939) 847f. — id., Notes on the great 
inscription of Sapür I (1954) 44 Anm. 6: «I am now convinced that the second list of the 
sons (line 24) represents the order of the sons according to age«. — M.-L. Chaumont, Les 
grands Rois sassanides d' Arménie (1968) 81 Anm. 3. 
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waren also, wie die erste Aufzählung ausweist, die Fáhigkeiten Ohrmezd- 
Ardašīrs bei der Wahl zum Kronprinzen ausschlaggebend”. Ähnlich ver- 
hält sich Narseh nach dem Tode Wahrams II. während der Auseinander- 
setzungen um die Thronfolge im Jahre 293 n. Chr. Nach dem Zeugnis 
der Paiküli-Inschrift befragt Narseh die Würdenträger des Reiches, ob es 
irgendeinen in Егапбаһг gäbe, der würdiger und fähiger sei, das Land zu 
regieren. Wenn dieser gefunden werde, möge dieser über Eränsahr herr- 
schen?!. 


Als historisch unglaubwürdig wirkt die legendenhaft ausgeschmückte 
Erzählung von der Begegnung des Kronprinzen Sabuhr [Sabuhr I.] mit einer 
Tochter des Königs Mihrak, aus der der spätere Großkönig Hormezd I. 
hervorgegangen sein soll. Die breit angelegte Erzáhlung überliefern das 
Kärnämag, Tabari und nach ihm auch Bal‘ami und Ibn al-Atir??. — Mit 


20 Diese Praxis war schon bei den Achaimeniden bekannt: s. A.Sh. Shahbazi, Crown 
prince. In: Enclr VI (1993) 430-32. 

21 H, Humbach/P.O. Skjervg, NPi 3.1 (1983) 62, $73: »If the Landholders [know that 
in Егапбаһг there is someone who?] would be more righteous and better and more pious 
with respect to the gods than Ourselves or [who would be more able] than Ourselves [to 
keep] EranSahr in peace...., let him say so now, so that [he may be Lord of?] the Realm and 
(its various) districts [who] is able to keep and govern the realm«. — D.N. MacKenzie, 
Eran, Ёгапќаһг. In: EncIr УШ (1998) 534-535. 

22 Karnamag 1 Ardax$er т Päbagän. La Geste d' Ardashir, fils de Pábag. Trad. du peh- 
levi par F. Grenet (2003) 114-119 — Dt. Übers.: Th.Nöldeke, Geschichte des Artach&ir i 
Pâpakân (1878) 65-68. — at-Tabari, Annales I (1881) 831, 16-833, 14. — Th. Nóldeke, 
Tabari (1879) 43-45. — С.Е. Bosworth, al-Tabarı (1999) 40-43. Bel'ami, Chronique 
de... Tabari 2 (1958) 86-88. — Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi 1-Ta’rikh 1 (1965) 388, 12-389. 

23 Die Anfänge dieser Geschichte gehen in die Frühzeit ArdaSirs I. zurück. Danach 
tötete ArdaSir König Mihrak aus dem Kreise Ardaëir-Hurra, weil er nicht bereit war, sich 
ihm zu unterwerfen. Ferner hatten Astrologen ihm geweissagt, daß ein Mitglied aus der 
Nachkommenschaft des Kónigs Mihrak die Regierungsgewalt erlangen werde. Von daher 
sah sich Ardasir genötigt, alle seine Nachkommen zu töten. Einer Tochter des Königs 
Mihrak gelang es jedoch zu fliehen und bei Hirten/Bauern Unterschlupf zu finden. Während 
einer Jagd trifft Säbuhr auf diese junge Frau, verliebt sich in sie und nimmt sie zur Frau, 
wobei Säbuhr über ihre Abstammung im Ungewissen bleibt. Nachdem aber Säbuhr von 
ihrer Herkunft erfahren hatte, versteckt er seinen Sohn vor Arda&ir I., weil er befürchten 
mußte, daß er sie wegen der Prophezeiung der Astrologen töten würde. Durch einen Zufall 
begegnet Arda&ir I. seinem Enkel Ohrmezd, erkennt an ihm eine auffallende Ähnlichkeit 
mit seiner Familie und fragt Sabuhr, wer dieses Kind sei. Voller Reue gesteht Säbuhr sein 
Fehlverhalten und erzählt ihm, wie er die Tochter Mihraks kennengelernt habe. In großer 
Freude und mit Erleichterung antwortet Ardaëtr seinem Sohn, daß er erst jetzt die Aussage 
der Astrologen verstehe: Kein anderer als Ohrmezd sei der von den Astrologen verkündete 
Sproß des Königs Mihrak, der seine Königswürde erben würde. 
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Sabuhr I., König der Könige 


Adur-Anahid, Königin der Königinnen, Unsere Tochter [SKZ ІЦ, 
Ohrmezd-Ardasir, Großkönig der Armenier, Unser Sohn [SKZ I 2] 
Sabuhr, König von Mēšān, Unser Sohn [SKZ I 3] 

Narseh, König von Hind(estän), Sagestän und Turän bis ans Meeresufer, 
Unser Sohn [SKZ I 4] 


Säsän, Herr [SKZ I 5] 

Päbag, König [SKZ I 6] 

Sabuhr, Kónig, Sohn des Päbag [SKZ I 7] 
Arda&ir, König der Könige [SKZ I 8] 
X"ar(r)ranzem, Königin des Reiches [SKZ 19] 


Adur-Anahid, Kônigin der Kôniginnen (s. о. SKZI 1) 

Dénag, Kónigin [SKZ I 10] 

Wahram, König von Gelan [SKZ I 11] (der spatere Wahram I.) 
Sabuhr, König von Mésan (s. o. SKZ I 3] 

Ohrmezd-Ardasir, Grofkónig der Armenier (s. o. SKZ I2] 
Narseh, Kónig der Saken (s. o. SKZ I 4] 


Sabuhrduxtag, Kónigin der Saken [SKZ I 12] 

Narsehduxt, Herrin der Saken [SKZ 113] 

Сатар, Herrin [SKZ I 14] 

Péroz, Prinz [SKZ I 15] 

*Murrod, Herrin, Mutter des Sabuhr, des Königs der Könige [SKZ 116] 
Narseh, Prinz [SKZ I 17] 

Rodduxt, Prinzessin, Tochter von Anösag [SKZ I 18] 

Warazduxt, Tochter von X"ar(r)ranzem [SKZ 119] 

Staxryäd, Kónigin [SKZ I 20] 


Hormezdag, Sohn des Königs der Armenier [SKZ I 21] s. SKZI2 
Hormezd, Sohn des König von Mésan [SKZ I 22] s. SKZI3 
Hormezdag, Sohn des Königs von Mésan [SKZ I 23] s. SKZ 13 
Ödäbaxt, Sohn des Königs von Mean [SKZ I 24] s. ŠĶZ I 3 

Wahram, Sohn des Königs von Méÿän [SKZ I 25] s. SKZ 13 

Sabuhr, Sohn des Königs von Mēšān [SKZ I 26] s. SKZ 13 

Peröz, Sohn des Königs von Me&an [SKZ I 27] s. SKZ I 3 
Säbuhrduxtag, Tochter des Königs von Mēšān [SKZ I 28] s. SKZ 13 
Ohrmezd(d)uxtag, Tochter des Königs der Saken [SKZ I 29] s. $KZ I 4 


1. Aufzählung der 
Nachkommen 
Sabuhrs I. 

nach dem Protokoll 


2. Aufzählung der 
Nachkommen 
Sabuhrs I. 

nach dem Lebensalter 


Neun Enkel und 
Enkelinnen Sabuhrs I. 


Fig. 1. Genealogie Säbuhrs I. in der Sabuhr-Inschrift [SKZ I] 
Nach Ph. Huyse, SKZ 1-2 (1999). (СП, Р. Ш, 1, 1,1-2.) 


großer Vorsicht ist auch die Überlieferung Hamza al-Isfahänis”* zu betrach- 
ten, der als einziger Autor Kurdzäd als Mutter Hormezds I. nennt. Wenn 
seine Angaben den historischen Tatsachen entsprächen, hätte Säbuhr 1. 


24 Hamza al-Isfahani, Annales 1 (1844) 49, 18; 2 (1848) 36, 6-7: »Und seine Mutter 
war Kurdzäd, über deren Name eine berühmte Geschichte kursiert«. Über die Ereignisse, 
die zu Kurdzads hohem Ansehen führten, schweigt Hamza al-Isfahani hingegen. 
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Kurdzäd gewiB einen Platz innerhalb der Genealogie der Säbuhr-Inschrift 
zugestanden. Denn die Säbuhr-Inschrift bestätigt, daß der Großkönig gro- 
Ben Wert darauf legte, die Mütter der ersten Könige des Säsänidenreiches 
namentlich aufzuführen und durch ein tägliches Opfer zu ehren”. Da Kurd- 
zäd aber in keinen weiteren Quellen erwähnt wird, scheint die Überliefe- 
rung zweifelhaft zu sein. Von daher hat auch A.Maricq Kurdzäd mit Recht 
nicht in die genealogische Tafel der Säsäniden aufgenommen®, 

Andere Gelehrte wiederum erkannten in Adur-Anahid die Mutter des 
Kronprinzen Ohrmezd-Ardaëir. In der Frage, ob Säbuhr I. eine eheliche Ver- 
bindung mit seiner Tochter Adur-Anahid eingegangen ist, konnte in der wis- 
senschaftlichen Diskussion allerdings keine Übereinstimmung erzielt wer- 
den. Grundlage für diese Annahme war wohl Adur-Anahids Titel, Königin 
der Königinnen, und die im Zarathustrismus aus religiösen Gründen befür- 
wortete xwedodah-Ehe? unter Blutsverwandten?*??, 


Kronprinz 


Eindeutig dagegen ist Ohrmezd-Ardasirs Wahl zum Kronprinzen Säbuhrs 
I. Sowohl seine Stellung als Großkönig von Armenien, sein protokollari- 
scher erster Rang unter seinen Brüdern in der Säbuhr-Inschrift, ferner die 
Stiftung eines Namenfeuers zu seinen Ehren, lassen erkennen, daß Ohrmezd- 
Arda&ir nach dem Willen Säbuhrs I. für die Thronfolge bestimmt war. Dies 
bestätigen auch Tabari, Bal am und Ibn al-Atir??. 


25 Auf diese Weise erwähnt Säbuhr I. Dénag, die Mutter des Kónigs Päbag [SKZ III 5], 
Rödag, die Mutter des Königs der Könige Ardasir [SKZ III 6] und seine eigene Mutter, 
die Herrin *Murröd [SKZ I 16]. 

26 A. Maricq, Res Gestae Divi Saporis (1958) 335. 

27 Für eine xwédodah — Ehe sprachen sich folgende Gelehrte aus: A. Christensen, 
L’Iran (21944) 226. — D. Harnack, Parthische Titel, vornehmlich in den Inschriften aus 
Hatra (1970) 506. — O.Szemerényi, Studies in the kinship terminology of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages (1977) 165 und Anm. 615. — K. Mosig-Walburg, Die frühen sasanidischen 
Könige als Vertreter und Förderer der zarathustrischen Religion (1982) 57. — Ph. Gignoux, 
Noms propres sassanides en moyen-perse épigraphique (1986) 29, Nr. 25. 

2% M. Macuch, Rechtskasuistik und Gerichtspraxis zu Beginn des siebenten Jahrhun- 
derts in Iran (1993) 320; 626 s. dort MHD 44, 9-16 und 104,9-11. 

29 Gegen eine solche Annahme wandten sich: A.Maricq, Res Gestae Divi Saporis 
(1958) 334f. — E. Benveniste, Titres et noms propres en iranien ancien (1966) 27f. — 
J. Harmatta, Sino-Iranica (1971) 128. — Ph.Gignoux, Adur-Anähid. In: Enclr I (1985) 
472. — J. Wiesehófer, Das antike Persien (1994) 233. — Ph.Huyse, SKZ 2 (1999) 107. 

30 at-Tabari, Annales I (1881) 833,13f. — Th. Nóldeke, Tabari (1879) 45. — С.Е. Bos- 
worth, al-Tabari (1999) 43. — Bel'ami, Chronique de... Tabari 2 (1958) 85, 16. — Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamil fi "l-Ta'rikh 1 (1965) 389, 19f. 
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Bekräftigt wird diese Annahme ferner durch eine weitere Primärquelle, 
das Felsrelief Sabuhrs I. von Naq§-i Rajab (NRa I) in der Nähe von Persepo- 
lis, auf dem Ohrmezd-Ardasir nach Meinung zahlreicher Wissenschaftler?! 
als Thronfolger zu sehen ist (Fig. 2-3). 

Als Großkönig hat er der Nachwelt, abgesehen von seinen Portraits auf 
Münzen, keine bildlichen Darstellungen in Form von Felsbildern hinterlassen, 
wie dies seine beiden Vorgänger in reichem Maße getan haben. Wegen der 
sehr kurzen Regierungsdauer von ca. einem Jahr war Hormezd I. wahr- 
scheinlich nicht mehr dazu gekommen, einen Auftrag für eigene Reliefs zu 
erteilen. Das Relief weist eine Größe von 7,10 m x 3,50 m auf und befindet 


Р ay. % 27 
^ me» Kronprinz Ohrmezd- 
im Hofstaat seines Vaters 


Fig. 2. Felsrelief von Naqë-i Rajab I 
Foto: Prof. J. Wiesehófer, Kiel 


?! Е, Herzfeld, La sculpture rupestre de la Perse sassanide. In: RAA 5 (1928) 132; 
РІ. XXXVII: Fig. 5. — К. Ghirshman, Firüzabad. In: BIFAO 46 (1947) 7. — L. Vanden 
Berghe, Archéologie de l'Iran ancien (21966) 24. — С. Herrmann, The Däräbgird Relief 
— Ardashir or Shahpür? In: Iran 7 (1969) 79, Pl. VIII A und B. W. Hinz, Die Felsre- 
liefs Ardashirs I. In: Altiranische Funde und Forschungen (1969) 137-143; Taf. 73-74. — 
E.F. Schmidt, Persepolis III. The Royal tombs and other monuments (1970) 126; PI. 100- 
101. — V.G. Lukonin, Iran v Ш veke. Novye materialy i opyt istoriceskoj rekonstrukcii 
[Iran in the third century] (1979) 106. [Russisch mit engl. Summary]. — G. Herrmann, 
Early Sasanian Stoneworking: a preliminary report. In: IrAnt 16 (1981) 156f.; PL X 
(Detail). — M. Meyer, Die Felsbildnisse Shapurs I. In: JdI 105 (1990) 295. 
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Fig. 3. Felsrelief von Naqë-i Rajab I 
Aus G. Herrmann, The Däräbgird Relief — Ardashir or Shähpür? 
In: Iran 7 (1969) 79, Fig. 9. 


sich an der linken Eingangswand zur Grotte von Naqš-i Rajab. Durch eine 
dreisprachige Inschrift ist die Zuweisung des Reliefs an Sabuhr I. gesichert 
[SNRb]2. Das Thema dieses Felsbildes, das in der säsänidischen Kunst 
einzigartig ist, zeigt den Großkönig zu Pferd, gefolgt vom Thronfolger 
Ohrmezd-ArdaSir und inmitten seines Hofstaates. »Die Präsenz des 
Thronfolgers«, charakterisiert durch Größe der Darstellung, Haartracht, 
Diadem und Thronfolgersymbol an der hohen koläh, soll zum Ausdruck 
bringen, daß die »dynastische Nachfolge« gesichert ist”. 

Daß auch die Thronfolge nach der Herrschaft Ohrmezd-ArdaSirs im 
Säsänidenreich als gesichert gelten sollte, beweist die Erwähnung der sie- 
ben Enkel Säbuhrs I. (Fig. 1). Nach strenger protokollarischer Ordnung, 
gemäß der Rangordnung ihrer Väter, erscheinen sie auf den Rängen SKZ 
I 21-27 der Genealogie in der Säbuhr-Inschrift (Fig. 1). Danach führt Hor- 
mezdag [SKZ I 21], Sohn Ohrmezd-Ardaëïrs, des Königs der Armenier 
und designierten Nachfolgers Sabuhrs I., die Reihe der Enkel an. 

Säbuhrs I. zahlreiche Kriegszüge gegen das rómische Reich machen es 
verständlich, daß der Thronfolger Ohrmezd-Ardasir aktiv an diesen mili- 
tärischen Aktionen beteiligt war und schon vor seiner Thronbesteigung 
Regierungsgeschäfte übernommen hatte. 

Ohne Zweifel stehen Ohrmezd-Ardaëirs erfolgreicher Einsatz bei der 
Eroberung Armeniens und auch seine militärischen Fähigkeiten in engem 


32 M. Back, SSI (1978) 282f.; 499 Anm. 145. 
33 M. Meyer, Die Felsbilder Shapurs I. (1990) 297. 
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Zusammenhang mit seiner Ernennung zum Großkönig dieses Landes. Die- 
ser Einsatz wird wohl ausschlaggebend gewesen sein, daß Säbuhr I. seinen 
dritten Sohn Ohrmezd-Ardasir zum Thronfolger bestimmt hatte. Voraus- 
gegangen waren entscheidende Veränderungen in dieser Region. Nach dem 
Sieg Säbuhrs I. über Kaiser Gordian III. bei M$ik in Asürestän im Jahre 
244 n. Chr., am Ende der ersten dyoyn des GroBkónigs?^, und dem Ver- 
zicht des Kaisers Philippus Arabs auf die Vorherrschaft in Armenien war 
der Weg frei, um Ohrmezd-Ardasir an die Spitze der neu eingerichteten 
Herrschaft zu setzen. Ohrmezd-Arda&ir dürfte wohl erst ab 252/253 n. Chr. 
als wuzurg $аһ Arminan selbständig regiert haben. Ferner ist davon auszu- 
gehen, daß er während der zweiten &ywyn Säbuhrs I. auf dessen Kriegszug 
gegen Syrien und bei der ersten Eroberung Antiocheias im Jahre 253 n. Chr. 
eine eigene Heeresabteilung geführt hat”. Diese Annahme bestätigt ein 
Bericht des Pseudo — Trebellius Pollio in der Historia Augusta, der den 
Thronfolger unter dem Namen Odomastes zitiert”’. Wohl in die Zeit 253- 
255 n. Chr. ist der von Ohrmezd-Ardasir eigenständig unternommene Ein- 
fall von Armenien nach Kappadokien aus zu datieren*®. 


Hormezd I., Sahàn šāh?’ 


Im Jahre 270/2-73 n. Chr., nach dem Tode Sabuhrs I., folgte Ohrmezd-Arda- 
Sir als Hormezd I. seinem Vater als dritter König der Könige auf den Thron 
des Sasanidenreiches?. Im Gegensatz zu seiner Tätigkeit als designierter 


34 Zur Bedeutung des Wortes Omg s. E.Kettenhofen, Die rómisch-persischen Kriege 
des 3. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (1982) 88. 

35 E, Kettenhofen, ibid. (1982) 41; 38-88 mit reichen Literaturangaben und ausführ- 
licher Forschungsdiskussion. 

36 E. Kettenhofen, ibid. (1982) 61. 

37 SHA T 22 [Cyriades]: »Hier trat er [Cyriades] zu König Sapor in enge Beziehungen; 
er trieb zum Krieg gegen die Rómer und führte zuerst den Odomastes, dann den Sapor auf 
rómischen Boden...« — Th. Nóldeke (Tabari [1879] 43 Anm. 2) erkannte in der Person 
des Odomastes Sabuhrs I. Sohn Ohrmezd-Ardasir. — E. Kettenhofen verdanke ich den 
Hinweis auf den aufschlußreichen Aufsatz von 7. Ohlídal zur Problematik der Säbuhr- 
Feldzüge: Mariades. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des rómischen Ostens im dritten Jahr- 
hundert nach Chr. (1998) 65-82. 

38 E. Kettenhofen, ibid. (1982) 88f.; 132. 

3 MR. Shayegan, Hormozd I. In: EncIr XII (2004) 462-464. 

40 Manichäische Homilien. Hrsg. von H.J. Polotsky (1934) 42, 14-16: »König Schapur 
starb und wurde aus der Welt hinausgeleitet. Kónig Hormizd stand auf und wurde an sei- 
ner Statt gekrónt«. 
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Kronprinz ist über das gut einjährige Regierungsjahr Hormzeds I. fast 
nichts bekannt *!. 

Mit Recht machten M.-L. Chaumont und P. Skjervo? darauf auf- 
merksam, daß Hormezd nach seiner Thronbesteigung sich wohl umgehend 
anschickte, für sich einen Nachfolger als Großkönig von Armenien einzu- 
setzen. Es ist jedoch nicht überliefert, ob Hormezd I. einen seiner Brüder, 
Säbuhr, König von M&$än, oder Narseh, König von Sagestän, oder viel- 
leicht ein anderes Mitglied aus der engeren großköniglichen Familie mit 
dem zweithóchsten Amt im Sasanidenreich betraute. Fest steht jedoch, daß 
Narseh ca. 20 Jahre später, im Jahre 293 n. Chr., nach der Überlieferung 
der Paikülr-Inschrift, den Titel eines Großkönig von Armenien trug. Zu 
welchem Zeitpunkt Narseh dieses Amt in Armenien übernahm, ist unbe- 
kannt. Mit Sicherheit aber darf man davon ausgehen, daß Hormezd I. wohl 
kaum seinen ältesten Bruder Wahram, König von Gelan (Wahräm I.), der 
im Vergleich zu seinen Brüdern von Sabuhr I. zurückgesetzt worden war, 
für dieses Amt ausgesucht hat. 


41 Dies veranlaßte Agathias (TV, 24, 5) zu der Feststellung, daß Hormezd I. nichts Erwäh- 
nenswertes während dieses einen Jahres erreicht habe. — Anzuzweifeln ist gewiß die Nach- 
richt bei Ta'alibi, nach der Hormezd I. einen siegreichen Kriegszug gegen die Sogdier unter- 
nommen haben soll: al-Tha'álibi, Histoire des rois des Perses (1900) 499, 6. — Ganz 
unglaubwürdig ist auch der Bericht über Hormezds I. ruhmreiche Regierungszeit im Karna- 
mag т Ardaxsér 1 Pabagan: »Les roitelets des divers pays, Hormizd les amena à l'obéissance. 
De Rome et des Indiens il exigea taxes et tributs. De l'Iran il fit un pays plus embelli, plus 
remarquable et plus renommé. Le César seigneur des Romains, le Tégin de Kabul, roi des 
Indiens, le Qaghan des Turcs et les autres roitelets des divers pays, vinrent à la cour dans une 
douce paix« [Aus: Karnamag т Ardax&er 1 Pabagan. La Geste 4” Ardashir, fils de Päbag. Tra- 
duit du pehlevi par F. Grenet (2003) 114-119 = ch. XIV, 1-19; 125 (Text und frz. Übers.)]. 
— Historisch glaubhaft dagegen dürfte der Hinweis bei Tabarı, Ibn al-Atir und auch im Kata- 
log der iranischen Stádteliste sein, die Hormezd I. die Einrichtung des Kreises (küra) Ram 
Hurmuz in Hüzistän zuschreiben [at-Tabari, Annales I (1881) 833, 17. — Th.Nóldeke, 
Tabari (1879) 46 und Anm. 2. — С.Е. Bosworth, al-Tabarı (1999) 43 und Anm. 129. — Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamil fi l-Ta'rikh 1 (1965) 389, 21. — J. Markwart, A Catalogue of the provin- 
cial capitals of Eranshahr. Ed. by С. Messina (1931) 95f.], wohingegen die Stadt Hurmuz- 
Ardasir von Arda&ir I. errichtet worden sein soll [at-Tabari, Annales I (1881) 820,10; — 
Th. Nóldeke, Tabari (1879) 19. — C.E. Bosworth, al-Tabari (1999) 43 und Anm. 129. — 
Hamza al-Isfahani, Annales I (1844) 46, 5f.; 47, 4. — П (1848) 33, 17; 34, 7]. 

# M.-L. Chaumont, Les grands rois sassanides d' Arménie (fm: siècle ap. J.-C.). In: 
IrAnt 8 (1968) 81-93; hier 89. — ead., Recherches sur l’histoire d' Arménie de l’avène- 
ment des Sassanides à la conversion du royaume (1969) 91. — ead., L'Arménie entre 
Rome et l'Iran. De l'avénement d' Auguste à l’avènement de Dioclétien. In: ANRW II, 9, 
1 (1976) 180; 193. — H.Humbach/P.O.Skjarvg, МР1 3.2 (1983) 11: »On his accession 
[Hormezd I.] the title was obviously passed on and in 293 Narseh held the title. Possibly 
he received it from Ohrmazd La, 
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In der Religionspolitik zeigte sich Hormezd I. als eifriger Anhänger des 
Zarathustrismus, indem er die Stellung des éhrbed Kerdir festigte und ihn 
mit hóheren Ehren bedachte. Hormezds Verhältnis zum Manichäismus 
kann aber als tolerant, ja wohlwollend bezeichnet werden. Dies zeigte er 
durch die Ausstellung von Schutzbriefen für Mani und die Duldung der 
freien Missionstätigkeit. 


Titulatur 


Hormezds I. Titulatur läBt sich mit Hilfe der Primárquellen (der epigraphi- 
schen und numismatischen Zeugnisse) eindeutig ablesen. Als Kronprinz 
Ohrmezd-Arda&ir trägt er nach Aussage der Säbuhr-Inschrift den Titel 
eines Großkönigs von Armenien? [SKZ I 2] (mp. wuzurg šāh Arminän; 
pa. wuzurg šāh Arminin)^. In seiner späteren Funktion als Herrscher des 
Sasanidenreiches steht ihm dagegen der Titel eines Kónigs der Kónige 
(mp. šāhān Sah) zu, der in den Kerdir-Inschriften überliefert ist?. Dazu 
bezeugen die Münzen seine offizielle Titulatur als Herrscher des Sasaniden- 
reiches: der Mazda — verehrende ‘Gott’ Ohrmezd, der König der Könige 
von Eran und Anéran, dessen Geschlecht von den Göttern (ist)*. Damit 
übernimmt Hormezd I. die Titulatur seines Vaters, wie sie aus der Sabuhr- 
Inschrift bekannt ist. Bedeutsam ist, dab mit Hormezd I. erstmalig ein 
Herrscher den vollständigen Titel eines König der Könige von Erän und 
Anéran auf den Münzen eingravieren ließ“. In den manichäischen Quel- 
len‘® führt Hormezd I. dagegen nur den einfachen Königstitel bzw. den 
eines Prinzen?, während in der arabisch-persischen Überlieferung die 
Kônigstitulatur fehlt. 


^5 s. Ph. Huyse, SKZ 2 (1999) 109 Anm. 180. 

^ SKZ: mpl 23: ^whrmzd'rthitr LBA MLKA "Imn'n; pal 18: ‘hwrmzd'rthètr RBA 
MLKA "rmnyn; еті 40/41: “Оррісбортобір tod peyaAov Вас ëm: "Apneviac. 

45 5. DN. MacKenzie, Kerdir’s Inscription (1989) 40; 54; 57. 

^6 M. Alram, Nomina propria Iranica in nummis. Textband (1986) 190: Nr. 700-704: 
mzdysn bgy "whrmzdy MRK'n МЕК” ’yr’n W "nyrn MNW сіту MN yzd'n = mazdesn 
bay Ohrmezd $ähän šāh Eran ud-Anéran kē Cihr az yazdan. 

47 Dazu s. Ph. Gignoux, Anéran. In: Enclr II (1987) 30-31. — Gh. Gnoli, Er Mazdésn. 
Zum Begriff Iran und seiner Entstehung im 3. Jahrhundert (1985[87]) 89. — D.N. MacKen- 
zie, Eran, EranSahr. In: EncIr VIII (1998) 534-535. — Ph. Huyse, SKZ 1 (1999) 12-13. 

^* Manichäische Homilien. Hrsg. von H.J. Polotsky (1934) 42, 15; 48, 10; 48, 12. 

49 Manichäisch-türkisches Fragment aus Turfan: б. Shimin/H.-J. Klimkeit/J.P. Laut, 
Manis Wettkampf mit dem Prinzen (1987) 52, 25-27; 52/53, 33-36. 
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Ornat 


Über Hormezds I. äußeres Erscheinungsbild, seinen Ornat, seine Krone und 
Haltung, wie er im ‘Bilderbuch der Sasanidenkónige'?? für die Nachwelt 
verewigt worden ist, gibt Hamza al-Isfahani (*ca. 893, + zwischen 961 
und 970) eine kurze Beschreibung"). Danach trug Hormezd I. ein rotes, 
besticktes Hemd mit grünen Hosen; die Beschreibung seiner Krone muß 
wohl so verstanden werden, daß sie vermutlich aus einem grünen Korym- 
bos und goldenem Diadem bestand. Daß Hormezd auf einem Löwen rei- 
tend, mit Schild und Lanze bewaffnet, dargestellt wird, soll vermutlich 
seine Kühnheit widerspiegeln, von der die arabischen und manichäischen 
Quellen sprechen. 

Im Gegensatz zu dieser knappen und späten Schilderung liefern die 
Münzen Hormezds I. ein genaues Abbild seiner Krone (Fig. 4). Wegen der 
sehr kurzen Regierungszeit Hormezds I. ist nach Nachweis der Münzen 
nur eine Krone bekannt. Sie besteht aus einer flachen Kappe, umgeben 
vom Diademreif mit deutlich sichtbaren, hinten herabhängenden Bändern. 
Charakteristisch für Hormezds Krone sind die am Diademreif angebrachten 
Voluten. Der am unteren Ende mit Bándern abgebundene hohe Korymbos 
überragt die Krone und sprengt in seinen Ausmaßen sogar den Rand der 
Münze? (Fig. 4). 


50 Zum »Bilderbuch der Sasanidenkónige«, auf das sich al-Mas'üdi (Kitab at-tanbih 
wa "l-ischráf 106,5-107,5) und Hamza al-Isfahani (s. Anm. 51) beziehen, s. Н.Н. Schae- 
der, Über das ‘Bilderbuch der Sasaniden-Kónige' (1936) 231-232. — Kontrovers 
verlief die Diskussion über die Zuverlässigkeit dieser Quelle: E.Herzfeld, Khusrau 
Parwez und der Tàq i Vastan (1938) 101-104. — K. Erdmann, Die Entwicklung der 
sasanidischen Krone (1951) 89f. Anm. 10; 96f. Anm. 35. — R. Góbl, Der Triumph 
des Säsäniden Sahpuhr über die Kaiser Gordianus, Philippus und Valerianus (1974) 35 
Anm. 109. 

>! Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium Libri X. [Kitab ta'rih sini mulük al-ard wa-l- 
anbiya’]. Edidit І.М.Е. Gottwaldt. Tom. I. Textus Arabicus. Petropoli, Lipsiae (1844) 49, 
19 — 50, 2: wa-Si'aruhü fi kitäb as-suwar ahmar muwaë$a wa-sarawiluhü ahdar wa- 
tāğuhū aidan ahdar fi dahab wa-fi yumnähu rumh wa-fi-yusrähu turs wa-huwa гаюр asa- 
dan. »Nach dem Bilderbuch [der Sasanidenkónige] war sein Gewand rot, bestickt, seine 
Hosen grün und seine Krone auch grün in Gold; und in seiner Rechten [trug er] eine 
Lanze und in seiner Linken einen Schild, und er ritt auf einem Lówen«. 

52 R, Góbl, Sasanidische Numismatik (1968) 43, Tabelle П, Taf. 3: 35-39. — K.Mosig 
Walburg, Die frühen sasanidischen Kónige als Vertreter und Fórderer der zarathustrischen 
Religion (1982) 38. 
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Fig. 4. Drachme Hormezds I., 
des Königs der Könige von Eran und Aneran?? 


Religionspolitik 


Trotz der kurzen Regierungszeit Hormezds I. läßt sich seine Stellung zum 
Zarathustrismus, und zum Manicháismus durchaus beschreiben. Primär- 
quellen für seine Religionspolitik sind die Münzen, ferner die einsprachi- 
gen, mittelpersisch verfaßten Inschriften des &hrbed Kerdir [SKZ ТУ 51] 
und einige Dokumente aus der Überlieferung des Religionsstifters Mani. 
Kerdir, der immer mächtiger werdende Vertreter des Zarathustrismus, und 
Mani, der Gründer des Manichäismus, sind die beiden herausragenden 
Gestalten des religiósen Lebens im 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr. in Iran. 

Daß Hormezd I. zweifelsfrei Anhänger des Zarathustrismus war, bewei- 
sen die Legenden"? seiner Münzen. In ihnen bekennt sich Hormezd I. ein- 
deutig zum Zarathustrismus, indem er sich als Mazda-verehrender Gott 
Hormezd, König der Könige von Eran und Anéran, dessen Geschlecht von 
den Góttern ist, bezeichnet. Auch die Rückseite seiner Münzen mit der 
Darstellung eines Feueraltares, flankiert von zwei Figuren der zarathustri- 
schen Gótterwelt, deren Interpretation" umstritten ist, drücken ein eindeu- 
tiges Bekenntnis zum Zarathustrismus aus. 


53 Mit freundlicher Genehmigung M. Alrams, Münzkabinett des Kunsthistorischen 
Museums, Wien; Inventar-Nummer GR2340. 

5* s. Anm. 46. 

55 В. Góbl, Sasanidische Numismatik (1968) 20; 43, Tabelle П, Taf. 3: 35-39. — 
K. Mosig-Walburg, ibid. (1982) 43-46. 
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Kennzeichnend für das Verhältnis der ersten Sasanidenkónige zum 
Zarathustrismus ist zweifelsohne die herausragende Karriere des ehrbed 
Kerdir, der nach dem Zeugnis seiner Inschriften von den Großkönigen 
stark gefórdert wurde. Unter Säbuhr I. gehórte Kerdir als ehrbed und Ver- 
treter der zoroastrischen Priesterschaft dem Hofstaat des Großkönigs auf 
dem 51. Rang an. Säbuhr I. war ein überzeugter Anhänger des Zarathustris- 
mus, wie auch seine Inschriften und Münzen beweisen. Trotzdem zeigte er 
eine tolerante Haltung gegenüber Mani, dem er Schutzbriefe ausstellte und 
freie Missionstätigkeit gestattete. Unter Hormezd I. beginnt dann der steile 
Aufstieg Kerdirs. Nach dem Zeugnis seiner Inschriften zeichnet Hormezd 
I. ihn mit Hut und Gürtel, »áuDeren Zeichen der Erhóhung seines Ranges 
und seiner Würden«?6, aus. Darüberhinaus verlieh er Kerdir den bis dahin 
nicht bekannten Titel eines ‘mowbed des Ohrmezd' (mowbed des Gottes 
Ohrmezd)?". Dadurch errang er am Hofe, in den Provinzen und im ganzen 
Reich eine hohe Autorität und große Selbständigkeit bei der Ausübung 
seiner religiósen Pflichten. 

Mani als Vertreter einer religiósen Minderheit hatte eine ganz anders 
geartete Stellung inne. Bei jedem Regierungswechsel sah er sich genótigt, 
bei Hofe vorstellig zu werden und um Schutz für sich und seine Anhänger 
zu bitten. Die teilweise bruchstückhaft erhaltenen Berichte in den Mani- 
chäischen Homilien über zwei Audienzen — einmal am Hofe Hormezds I. 
und ein zweites Mal am Hofe seines Nachfolgers, Wahrams I., — bestäti- 
gen Hormezds tolerante Haltung gegenüber Mani?*. Wenn auch nicht aus- 
drücklich von der Ausstellung von Schutzbriefen gesprochen wird, so kann 
man doch sicher davon ausgehen. Einige stark beschádigte parthische Frag- 
mente könnten sogar den Eindruck vermitteln, daß der Großkönig Mani 


96 К. Mosig-Walburg, ibid. (1982) 96. 

57 К. Mosig-Walburg, ibid. (1982) 96-99. — s. auch M.-L. Chaumont, Les Titres de 
Kartir d’après l'inscription pehlvie de la «Ka‘bah de Zoroastre». Contribution à l'étude 
de la titulature religieuse sous les Sassanides. In: AEHE — V° sect. (1956-57) [1956] 81- 
86. 

55 Manichäische Homilien. Hrsg. von H.J. Polotsky (1934) 42, 14-18; 48, 2-13. — 
Das manichäische Psalmenbuch äußert sich lobend über die Haltung Sabuhrs I. und seines 
Sohnes Hormezds I. gegenüber Mani und seiner Verkündigung: »[Sà]buhr hat dir Ehre 
erwiesen, auch Ohrmezd hat deine [Wa]hrheit angenommen« (Ed. G. Wurst S. 107, 21 
«p. 43,7». — Im Gegensatz zu ad-Dinawari und al-Maqdisi, die den Tod Manis in die 
Regierungszeit Hormezds I. datieren, spricht sich die grobe Mehrzahl der Quellen jedoch 
für den Tod Manis unter Wahram I. aus (s. S. 1 Anm. 3). — s.v. Wahram I. in U. Weber, 
Prosopographie des Sasanidenreiches im 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr. 
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gegenüber eine gewisse Ehrerbietung bezeugt habe? Dennoch kann von einer 
stärkeren Hinwendung Hormezds I. zum Manichäismus nicht die Rede sein. 

Manis gutes Verhältnis zu einem ungenannten $ähän šāh, den N. Sims- 
Williams für Hormezd I. hált, spiegelt das soghdische Fragment L 83a 
aus Leningrad?" wider. Das Fragment schildert die Begegnung Manis mit 
einem Magier, dem er zwei seiner Parabeln erzählt. Überrascht von Manis 
Wortgewalt schlägt der Magier vor, mit ihm zu einem mowbed, einer 
hóheren Autorität als er selbst es ist, zu gehen, damit er diesem seine Para- 
bel vortrage. Da Mani auf diesen Vorschlag nicht eingeht, sondern mit 
einer zweiten Parabel antwortet, versucht der Magier ihn nun zu »Lord«$! 
(Byw) Bat (Ptw)®, zu bringen. Auch dies lehnt Mani unter dem Vorwand 
ab, daß beide seine Feinde wären. Erst als der Magier ihm vorschlägt, 
seine Parabeln dem $аһап $аһ vorzutragen, zeigt Mani Zustimmung, und 
beginnt, zugunsten des ungenannten Großkönigs und seines Königreiches 
Segensworte auszusprechen‘. Während »Lord« Bat im soghdischen Frag- 
ment noch zu Manis Widersachern gehört, tritt er in in den Manichäischen 
Homilien (Erzählung über die Kreuzigung)™ als Anhänger des Manichäis- 
mus auf, der den Religionsstifter drei Jahre lang auf seinen Missionsreisen 
bis kurz vor dessen Tod, am Ende der dreijährigen Regierungszeit Wah- 
rams I., begleitet hat. Diese Zeitangabe von drei Jahren veranlaßte N. Sims- 
Williams, den ungenannten $ähän šāh mit Hormezd I. zu identifizieren. 


5 үу, Sundermann, Mitteliranische manichäische Texte kirchengeschichtlichen Inhalts 
(1981) 126-29. 

60 Erstveróffentlichung: A.N. Ragoza, Sogdijskie fragmenty Central’noaziatskogo 
Sobranija Instituta Vostokovedenija. Faksimile. Izdanie tekstov, Ctenie, perevod, predislovie, 
primecanija 1 glossarij A.N. Ragoza. Moscow 1980. — Rez. dazu von N.Sims-Williams, 
The Sogdian Fragments of Leningrad. In: BSOAS 44 (1981) 231-240; hier: 238-239. — id., 
The Sogdian Fragments of Leningrad II: Mani at the Court of the Shahanshah. In: BAI 4 
(1990 [92]) 281-288; hier: 283-285. 

9! s, N.Sims-Williams, ibid. (1990 [92]) 285. 

6 Zur Identifizierung von Ptw mit koptisch Baat (Badia) und Parthisch B't, dem 
Kleinkónig Baat, s. O. Klíma, Baat the Manichee (1958) 342-346. — N. Sims-Williams, 
The Sogdian Fragments of Leningrad (1981) 238-239. — id., Baat. In: Enclr Ш (1988) 
277. — W. Sundermann, Studien zur kirchengeschichtlichen Literatur der iranischen 
Manichäer II (1986) 304. — W.B. Henning, Mani's Last Journey (1942) 944f. 

63 N. Sims-Williams, ibid. (1990 [92]) 285: ‘Blessed (and) praised be the Shahanshah 
together with (his) whole kingdom... no illness shall affect the Shahanshah's majesty(?)...’. 

9* Hrsg. von H.J. Polotsky (1934) 44, 22; 46, 12-22: »Seit ganzen drei Jahren gehst 
Du mit Badia [Bat]«. 

65 N. Sims-Williams, ibid., (1990 [92]) 282. — Dagegen zieht W.Sundermann eine 
Identifizierung mit Wahräm I. vor: Studien zur kirchengeschichtlichen Literatur I (1986) 
61 Anm. 63. 
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Zu erwähnen bleibt noch eine Überlieferung, die in einem manichäisch- 
türkischen‘ Fragment aus Turfan ihren Niederschlag gefunden hat. Danach 
soll Prinz Ormizt, der spátere Hormezd L, in einem Kampf mit Mani 
unterlegen gewesen sein und sich zu ihm bekehrt haben. Diese Geschichte 
gehórt zu den bekannten Bekehrungslegenden hoch gestellter Persónlich- 
keiten (Prinz Pérdz [SKZ I 15], König Baat, Тагап-5аһ, Mihrsah [Turfan- 
fragm.], Kónig Tirmihr), die bei der Missionierung zum Manichäismus 
verbreitet wurden und große Überzeugungskraft besaßen. 
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Pl. 1. Inschrift Sabuhrs I. an der Ka‘ba- i Zarduët (SKZ)”: 


I. Genealogie Säbuhrs I.: SKZ I 


(29 Mitglieder der Kónigsfamilie) 


mittelpersisch 


parthisch 


griechisch 


![An, maz]désn bay [Sabuhr, 
$ähän šāh Eran ud Anéran, kē 
čihr az yazdan, pus mazdesn 
bay Ardaëir, Sahan šāh Eràn, Кё 
čihr az yazdän, nab bay Pabag 
šāh, Егапбаһг хУадау hem] 


! Az, mazdézn bay Sabuhr, 
$ähän šāh Eran ud Anéran, kē 
Chr aZ yazdan, puhr mazdezn 
bay Arda&ir, Sähän šāh Eràn, Кё 
Chr aZ yazdän, puhrépuhr bay 
Päbag šāh, EranSahr xwaday 
ahém 


гуф nacdauovng 0с 
Zanopns, Васі. ene 

Васіл Zou ‘Apiav@v кої 
"Avapiavóv, ёк yévoug 
SE@v, vids расбаасуоо 
Seod “Aptagapov DacuU.éoc 
Bacu.éov "Apiavóv ёк 
y&vovg?de@v, Eyyovog $eod 
Ilanakov Bacu.é£oc тоб 
"Apiavàv É£Svov[c KÖpLög 
gip]t 


Ich, der Mazdä — verehrende 
“бо” Säbuhr, der König der 
Könige von Erän und Nicht — 
Erän, dessen Geschlecht von 
den Göttern (ist), Sohn des 
Mazdä-verehrenden ‘Gottes’ 
Ardasir, des Königs der Könige 
von Erän, dessen Geschlecht 
von den Göttern (ist), Enkel des 
‘Gottes’ Päbag, des Königs, bin 
Herr von Eränsahr.... 


Ud ëdar-iz [pad nib]i8t [ni- 
Sayém: ädur 1] Husraw-Sabuhr 
nam, pad аша ruwän ud 
pannam; 


Und auch hier auf (= mittels) 
d(ies)er Inschrift, gründeten 
Wir: ein Feuer(heiligtum), 
Husraw-Sabuhr (»Ruhmreich 
ist Säbuhr«) mit Namen, für 
Unsere Seele und (Unseren) 


Nachruhm; > 


Ich, der Mazda-verehrende 
‘Gott’ Sabuhr, der Konig der 
Kónige von Eran und Nicht — 
Eran, dessen Geschlecht von 
den Góttern (ist), Sohn des 
Mazdä-verehrenden ‘Gottes’ 
Ardaëir, des Königs der Könige 
von Eràn, dessen Geschlecht 
von den Góttern (ist), Enkel des 
‘Gottes’ Päbag, des Königs, 
(Ich) bin Herr von Eränsahr.... 


Ud éd-iz pad nibust nisayam: 
ädur ew Husraw-Sabuhr !8пат, 
pad ата arwän ud pasnam; 


Ich, (der) Mazda-verehrende 
‘Gott’ Sabuhr, (der) König 
(der) Könige (der) Arier und 
Nicht-Arier, aus (dem) 
Geschlecht (der) Götter, Sohn 
(des) Mazdä-verehrenden 
‘Gottes’ ArdaSir, (des) Königs 
(der) Könige (der) Arier, aus 
(dem) Geschlecht (der) Götter, 
Enkel (des) ‘Gottes’ Päbag, 
(des) Königs, bin Herr des 
Reiches (der) Arier.... 


kai кіс toOto TO vubuot 
Kayıöpboanev nopsiov Ev 
ХостросоВоор KkarovpEevov 
гіс MUETÉPAV pveíav Kai 
буонатос GUVTHPNOLV 

Und auf (= mittels) dieser 
Inschrift gründeten Wir ein 
Feuer(heiligtum), Husraw- 
Sabuhr (»Ruhmreich ist 
Säbuhr«) genannt zur 
Erinnerung (an) Uns und zu(r) 
Bewahrung (Unseres) 
Namens, 


67 Dieser Aufstellung liegt die von Ph. Huyse vorgelegte Edition der Sabuhr-Inschrift 
zugrunde: Die dreisprachige Inschrift Sabuhrs I. an der Ka'ba-i Zarduët (SKZ). Bd 1-2. 
London 1999. (СП, P. III, 1, 1, 1-2.) — Die fett gedruckten Hochzahlen beziehen sich auf 
die Zeilen innerhalb von SKZ, die anderen sind als Fußnoten anzusehen; hier SKZ 1 
(1999) 22; 46ff.: mpl 23ff.; pal 18ff.; өті 39ff. 
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griechisch 


adur 1 Husraw-Adur-Anahid 
nam, pad Adur-Anählid, 
bambisnan bambi&n т ama 
duxt] ruwan ud pannàm; 


I1 


ädur &w Husraw-Adur-Anahid 
nam, pad Adur-Anahid 
bambisnan bambi&n ата duxt 
arwan ud pasnam; 


I1 


nupetov £v Xootpwadsovp- 
ауолб колобивуоу sic 
Orv "Абоорауалб тӯс Ba- 
ouicons TOV Doug 
тїс Әоуолрдс fjuóv uveiav 
kai ÔVOHLATOS OLVTNPNOLV 
кої 
11 


1 Feuer(heiligtum), Husraw- 
Adur-Anahid (»Ruhmreich ist 
Adur-Anähid«) mit Namen, für 
Seele und Nachruhm von Adur- 
Anahid, der Königin der 
Königinnen, Unserer Tochter; 


> 


ein Feuer(heiligtum), Husraw- 
Adur-Anähid (»Ruhmreich ist 
Adur-Anahid«) genannt, zur 
Erinnerung (an) und 
Bewahrung (des) Namens 
(von) Adur-Anähïd, der 
Königin der Königinnen, 
Unserer Tochter, und 


[ädur 1] Husraw-Ohrmezd- 
Ardaëir пат, pad Ohrmezd- 
Ardasir, wuzurg šāh Arminän 1 
ama pusar ruwän ud pannäm; 


12 


ädur &w Husraw-Ohrmezd- 
Ardaëir nam, pad Ohrmezd — 
Ardasir, wuzurg šāh Arminin 
ата puhr arwän ud pasnam; 


12 


TopEtov £v Xootpooppio- 
бортаЕғір колобивуоу eic 
tijv “Оршобартагар “тоб 
пеублоо BacU.é£og 
"Apneviag viod fiiov 
Hveiav Kal дубротос̧ 
OUVTHPNOLV, 

12 


1 Feuer(heiligtum), Husraw- 
Ohrmezd-Arda&ir («Ruhmreich 
ist Ohrmezd-Ardaëtr») mit 
Namen, für Seele und 
Nachruhm von Ohrmezd — 
Arda&ir, dem Großkönig der 
Armenier, Unserem Sohn; 


> 


ein Feuer(heiligtum), Husraw- 
Ohrmezd-Ardasir 
(»Ruhmreich ist Ohrmezd- 
ArdaSir«) genannt, zur 
Erinnerung (an) und 
Bewahrung (des) Namens 
(von) Ohrmezd-Ardaëir, dem 
Großkönig von Armenien, 
Unserem Sohn, 


any adur L Husraw-Säbuhr 
nam, pad Säbuhr т Mēšān šāh т 
amä pusar ruwän ud pannäm; 


13 


any ädur ēw Husraw-Säbuhr 
nam, pad Säbuhr Mesàn Sah 
ата puhr arwän ud pasnam; 


13 


Етероу nopetov Еу Хостро- 
софоор KaAovpEvov sic TV 
Хафоор tod Mnoavnvév 
Boe) 0с viod fjv 
#uveiav Kai ёубратос 
OUVTHPNOLV kai 

I3 


ein anderes Feuer(heiligtum) 
Husraw-Säbuhr mit Namen, für 
Seele und Nachruhm von 
Sabuhr, dem König von Mesan, 
Unserem Sohn; > 


ein anderes Feuer(heiligtum), 
Husraw-Säbuhr genannt, zur 
Erinnerung (an) und 
Bewahrung (des) Namens 
(von) Sabuhr, dem Kónig (der) 
Mesener, Unserem Sohn, 

und 
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ädur 1 **Husraw-Narseh пат, 
pad ёг mazdésn Narseh, šāh 
Hind, Sagestàn ud Türestan 
tà drayā damb П ama pusar] 
ruwän ud pannàm. 


I4 


Padur &w Husraw-Narseh пат, 
pad ёг mazdezn Narseh $аһ 
Hind, Sagestän ud Turyestan 
yad o zreh zamb ата puhr 
агууап ud pasnam. 


I4 


поргїоу £v Xootpovapon 
KaAovpEvov sic ту Apiav 
насбаасуоо Napoaiov 
Bachoc Тубіюс 
Leyiotnvijs Tovpnvils Eas 
ysihovc*9ardoons viod 
fiv cic tv uveiav Kai 
ÔVOHATOS ovvtr]protv. 

14 


1 Feuer(heiligtum) Husraw — 
Narseh (»Ruhmreich ist 
Narseh«) mit Namen, fiir Seele 
und Nachruhm des Ariers, des 
Mazda-verehrenden Narseh, des 
Kônigs von Hind(estan), 
Sagestän und Тагар bis ans 
Meeresufer, Unseres Sohnes. 


ein Feuer(heiligtum), Husraw- 
Narseh (»Ruhmreich ist 
Narseh«) genannt, zur 
Erinnerung (an) und 
Bewahrung (des) Namens 
(von) Narseh, (dem) Arier, 
(dem) Mazda-Verehrer, (dem) 
König von Hindestan, 
Sagestän (und) Turan bis an(s) 
Ufer (des) Meeres, Unseres 
Sohnes. 


Bé az an akbrid 1.000 1 az 
*tarkafi$n б ama ewen būd ud 
ата iméSan aduran dad, an 
framayom kū éw kired®: pad 
ama ruwän roz б röz #akbrid 1, 
nan g(riw) 1 h(öfan) 5, may 
p(as) 4; 


Ud aZ ho akbrid 1.000 ёё aZ 
*tarkafišn б ата afóen būd ud 
ama imin aduran dad, ho 
ubdésam kū héb *kirihéd: pad 
ата arwän roZ 200 roZ акыла 
ём, пап Ew оттуу ud 5 hofan, 
таб 4 pas; 


Koi йт” ёкєїушу TOV yeU. tov 
троратоу тфу And tap- 
Kánnoiv ӘЗіноу Tueiv 
бутоу hueig cobtoic Proig 
TLPELOLG ёб®канву кої 
EKEIVO ÉKEAEUGQUE V, tva 
yeivntar sic TV pveiav 
fiuóv троВатоу fjugpiotov 
Ev kai йртоу póót og eic 
fiuiiovc, olvov тасалас 
467&ссєрас, 


Doch von jenen 1.000 Lämmern, 
die Uns herkómmlicherweise 
aus dem Überschuß zustehen 
und von Uns diesen 
Feuer(heiligtümer)n gegeben 
(wurden, in bezug auf) jene 
befahlen Wir, daB (folgendes) 
gemacht (d.h., geopfert) wird: 
für Unsere Seele Tag für Tag 

1 Lamm, 1 griw (und) 5 hofan 
Brot, 4 pas Wein; > 


und von jenen Tausend 
Lämmern, die Uns 
herkómmlicherweise aus 
(dem) Überschuß zustehen, 
(davon) gaben Wir diesen 
Feuer (heiligtümer)n und 
befahlen folgendes, daß es 
geschehe: zur Erinnerung (an) 
Uns täglich ein Lamm und 
anderthalb Scheffel Brot, vier 
pàs Wein; 


pad Säsän 1 x"aday, 
I5 


pad Sasan xwadäy, 
15 


гіс ту Zacávov тоб коріоо 
15 


für die Seelen (von) Sasan, dem 
Herrn; > 


zur Erinnerung (an) Sāsān, den 
Herrn; 


88 s. Ph. Huse, SKZ 1 (1999) 48-49 = $35-36. 
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ud Päbag šāh, ud Päbag $аһ, kai Ilarékov Васіл ос 

16 16 16 
und Päbag, dem Kónig; > und Pābag, (den) König; 
ud Sabu[hr] šāh <i> Paba- ud Šābuhr šāh Pābagān, кої Landpov [В]ас ос 
гап, Палакау 

17 17 17 
und Sabuhr, dem König, dem und Sabuhr, (den) Kônig, (den 
Sohn des Pabag; > Sohn) des Pābag; 
ud Arda[sir] šāhān šāh, ud Ardaëir šāhān šāh, кої `Артаёйроъ Васі ос 

Paoik£ov 

18 18 18 
und ArdaSır, dem König der und Ardasir, (den) König (der) 
Könige; > Könige; 
ud XYar(r)ānzēm i šahr Xwar(r)ānzēm šahr bāmbišn, | кої XopvavCnp тўс тоб 
bāmbišn, £9vovc "pacu.iconc 

I9 I9 I9 


und Xwar(r)anzem, der Königin 
des Reiches; 


und X war(n)anzem, die 
Königin des Reiches; 


ud Adur-Anahid, bàmbisnàn 
bämbisn®, 


Adur-Anähid, bambisnan 
bämbisn, 


кої `Абоюрауолб faci- 
Мосс TOV Bacuaccóv 


und Adur — Anähid, der 
Königin der Königinnen; -> 


und Adur — Anähid, (die) 
Königin der Königinnen; 


ud Dénag bämbisn, 
I10 


Dénag bämbisn, 


Kai AnvaKys pacu.iconc 
I10 


und Denag, der Kónigin; > 


und Dēnag, (die) Königin; 


ud Warhrän <i> Gelan šāh, 


Ill 


Warhräm Gelan sah, 


111 


kai Tovapaypavov Pasito 
TzAnvov 
111 


und Wahräm, dem Kónig von 


und Wahram, (den) Kónig 


Gelan; > (der) Gēlāner; 
«ud» Šābuhr i Mēšān 84h”, | Säbuhr Mēšān šāh, кої Xanópov pacu.£oc 
4Mncavnvàv 


und Sabuhr, dem Kónig von 
Меќап; > 


und Sabuhr, (den) König (der) 
Mesener; 


ud Ohrmezd — Ardasir i 
wuzurg šāh Arminän’', 


Ohrmezd — Ardasir wuzurg 
$аһ Arminin, 


кої Oppiodaptacapov pe- 
yarov facU.£oc "Appeviag 


und Ohrmezd-Ardaëtr, dem 
Großkönig der Armenier, — 


und Ohrmezd-Ardaëir, (den) 
Großkönig von Armenien; 


69 
70 
71 


s. auch unter I 1; dort schon zahlenmäßig erfaßt. 
s. auch unter I 3; dort schon zahlenmäßig erfaßt. 
s. auch unter I 2; dort schon zahlenmäßig erfaßt. 
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ud Narseh i Sagan šāh”, 


Narseh Sagan šāh, 


кої Napoaiov Leyiotnvav 
f'acU.éoc 


und Narseh, dem Kónig der 


und Narseh, (den) Kónig (der) 


Saken — Saken; 
ud Säbuhrduxtag i Sagàn Sabuhrduxtag “Sagan kai Хароорбооктак тїс 
bämbisn, bämbisn, Leyiotav(@v) PBacıkicong 
112 112 112 
und Säbuhrduxtag, der und Säbuhrduxtag, die 
Kónigin der Saken; > Königin (der) Saken; 
26 ud Narsehduxt 1 Sagan — _ 
bänüg, 
113 
und Narsehduxt, der Herrin der _ _ 
Saken; 
ud Ca&magi bànüg, Casmag bànüg, каї Тігсиак тйс kopias 
I14 I14 I14 
und Caëmag, der Herrin; э und Ca&mag, die Herrin; 
ud Pöröz i wispuhr, Регб? wispuhr, Kai IInpóGov tod ёк 
f'acU.éov 
I15 I15 I15 
und Péroz, dem Prinzen; > und Peroz, den Prinzen; 
ud *Murrod П banüg 1] *Murröd bànüg Säbuhr Kai Морроб kvpias unTpög 
Sabuhr 5аһап šāh mad, Sahàn šāh mad, Халфроо Васі. ос 
Baorréov 
116 116 116 
ипа *Murrod, der Herrin, der und *Murrod, (die) Herrin, 
Mutter des Säbuhr, des Kónigs (die) Mutter (des) Sabuhr, 
der Kónige; > (des) Königs (der) Könige; 
ud Narseh 1 wispuhr, Narseh wispuhr, кої Napoaiov тоб Ек 
Baoik£ov 
117 117 117 
und Narseh, dem Prinzen; und Narseh, den Prinzen; 
ud Rödduxt i duxs i Anösag Rödduxt wisduxt Anosag кої 'Poó-S6ovkt к<ӧ>ртс 
duxt, duxt, Эоуатрос `Ауосак 
118 118 118 


und Rodduxt, der Prinzessin, 
der Tochter von Anosag; — 


und Rodduxt, (die) Prinzessin, 
(die) Tochter (der) Anösag; 


ud Waräzduxt i X"ar(r)ànzem 
duxt, 
I19 


Waräzduxt Xwar(r)ànzem 
duxt, 
I19 


kai Гораббоокт Svyatpds 
Xopvavinn 
119 


und Waräzduxt, der Tochter 
von Xwar(r)anzem; > 


und Warazduxt, (die) Tochter 
(der) Xwar(n)anzem; 


7? s. auch unter I 4; dort schon zahlenmäßig erfaßt. 


mittelpersisch 


HORMEZD I. 


parthisch 


417 


griechisch 


«ud» Staxryad bambisn, 
I20 


Staxryad bambisn, 
120 


кої Lrapıad Вас1Алсст\с 
120 


(und) Staxryad, der Kónigin 
— 


und Staxryad, (die) Kónigin 


ud Hormezdag 1 Arminän šāh 
pus, 


ud Hormezdag Arminin šāh 
puhr, 


Kai “Оршобак viod тоб 
"Apneviov Pactos 


121 121 121 
und Hormezdag, dem Sohn des und Hormezdag, (den) Sohn 
Königs der Armenier; > des Königs (der) Armenier; 
<ud> Hormezd, Hormezd кої “Оршоб 

122 122 122 
(und) Hormezd, Hormezd und Hormezd, 
ud Hormezdag, ud Hormezdag кої “Оршобак 

123 123 123 
und Hormezdag, und Hormezdag und Hormezdag, 
ud Odabaxt, «ud» Odabaxt кої °`Обароах9 

124 124 124 
und Ödäbaxt, und Odäbaxt und Ödäbaxt, 
ud Warhrän, ud Warhrän kai Tovapaypav 

125 125 125 
und Wahräm, und Wahräm und Wahräm, 
ud Säbuhr, <ud> Säbuhr кої Хароор 

126 126 126 
und Sabuhr, und Säbuhr und Sabuhr, 


ud Péroz i Ме$ап Sah pusar, 


I27 


«ud» Регб? Mēšān šāh риш, 


127 


кої IInpo[5] тоб Mnoavn- 
убу facu.£oc viðv 
127 


und Регб?, den Söhnen des 
Königs von Mesän;— 


und Peroz, (die) Söhne des 
Königs (der) Mesener; 


"ud Sabuhrduxtag 1 Mēšān 
Sah duxtar, 


I28 


Sabuhrduxtag Мебап šāh 
duxt 


128 


kai Хароорбооктак 
Svyatpbs тоб Mnoavnv@v 
Paciréws 

128 


und Sabuhrduxtag, der Tochter 
des Königs von Mésan; > 


und Šābuhrduxtag, (die) 
Tochter des Königs (der) 
Mesener; 


ud Ohrmezd(d)uxtag i Sagān 
šāh duxtar ruwān akbrīd 1, nān 
g(riw) 1 h(ofan) 5, may p(ās) 4; 


129 


ud ?Ohrmezdduxtag Sagan 
šāh duxt arwän akbrid ew, nan 
ew griw ud 5 hofan, maó 4 pàs; 


129 


кої `Оршсббоюоктак Jv- 
52 yarpög тоб Leytotavav 
Baoikéoc (1115) nveta«v» 
трофалоу £v, ёртоу LOdLOV 
Eva. fiov otvoo TAGEOUG 
тёосарос. 

129 


418 


mittelpersisch 


U. WEBER 


parthisch 


griechisch 


und Ohrmezdduxtag, der 
Tochter des Kónigs der Saken; 
(für diese also:) 1 Lamm, 1 
griw (und) 5 hofan Brot, 4 pas 
Wein; > 


und Ohrmezdduxtag, (die) 
Tochter des Kónigs (der) 
Saken, ein Lamm, anderthalb 
Scheffel Brot, vier pas Wein. 
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Iran, like Mesopotamia — present-day Iraq — and Egypt, is one of the 
few lands of the Middle East whose history and culture extend from 
before the fall of the Sasanian dynasty and into the distant past. It is a 
history fraught with a complex of peoples, traditions, languages, migra- 
tions, and wars. It was characterized by a constant give and take between 
many cultures as they came into contact. It has, besides the cultural 
dimension, economic, social, and political aspects as well; those forces 
that are always working at any one time in history and acting to shape 
a society. But alongside that impressive array of forces that promote 
diversity in all societies runs a parallel current of continuity in the case 
of Iran. Although oftentimes possessing a subtlety difficult to pinpoint, 
there is an element that persists across time and that scholars continue 
to identify as "Persian" or "Iranian." In one sense, it might even be said 
that that quality, manifested as it was in art, language, society, and poli- 
tics, is the continuity of a host of different aspects from various ancient 
civilizations that, in the long course of Persian existence, conquest, and 
hegemony, became parts of what have come to be termed collectively as 
“Tranian” civilization. No society stands entirely aloof from what came 
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before or what is coexistent with it. That is no less true of the ancient 
world than it is of today's. 

AII three of the writers whose texts are examined here — by O. T. Olm- 
stead, Roman Ghirshman, and Richard N. Frye — clearly demonstrate the 
many elements of these three currents of diversity, cultural mixing, and con- 
tinuity across the wide expanse of Iranian history from before the Achaeme- 
nians to well into the Islamic era. They all convey a sense of the vast 
increase in historical material accumulated about this period over the last 
150 years. But the approaches of the three, although similar in many 
respects, have their differences. Olmstead and Ghirshman present their his- 
tories through narratives that deal with cultural, social, and economic 
aspects as well political ones. The nearly seamless narration of events and 
personages produces a sense of immediacy to the subjects and events as the 
reader follows the chronological path of events laid out before him. The 
stories they offer are however deceiving to some extent in that there are 
many significant gaps in our knowledge of ancient Iranian history, and 
they have tried to fill in those areas with their formidable imaginative pow- 
ers. The result makes for more pleasurable reading, and gives the sense that 
there is a continuous progression of events, but it creates the illusion that 
we know more than we really do. Frye, on the other hand, takes a more dis- 
cerning approach, examining each piece of evidence before the reader in 
search of its real significance, and loading down the text with footnotes 
and bibliographies that are noticeably absent in the other two. His book 
The History of Ancient Iran is, in his own words, “а survey of our state of 
knowledge" on the subject of ancient Iran. (Frye 1984: 65) 

Apart from their differences in presentation, these historians differ as 
well in the subjects on which they are inclined to focus. Frye tends to con- 
centrate on linguistics; carefully analyzing the meanings and the signifi- 
cance of the words of the many languages involved when studying ancient 
Iranian history. That is understandable given that many of the sources that 
we have from the time consist of inscriptions and writings. Olmstead's, on 
the other hand, is more of a standard political history, but he does discuss 
aspects of culture and society that his archeological sources reveal. Ghirsh- 
man differs from the other two in that he gives emphasis to culture and art, 
especially the significance of pottery remains. One obvious explanation for 
this difference between Frye on the one hand and Olmstead and Ghirsh- 
man on the other, is that the last two were trained as archaeologists and 
engaged in excavations in Iran, while Frye is primarily a linguist. 
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Professor Olmstead's book History of the Persian Empire is the earliest 
of the three, and by “empire” he means the one created by the Achaemeni- 
ans and which existed from 550 to 330 B.C. Of the three scholars, Olmstead 
deals the least with historical context and what preceded the Achaemenians. 
He is satisfied with stating that when Cyrus conquered Babylon “the world 
was old” and giving a cursory survey of the previous non-Iranian civiliza- 
tions as well as Iranian culture before the Achaemenians. (Olmstead 1948: 
1-33) His is not just the story of the rise and expansion of one of the largest 
of the ancient empires, but also of the innumerable day-to-day and year-to- 
year happenings that grant complexity to the picture. The aim of the book 
is the “exposition” of cultures. Achaemenian history, he says, offers “a 
fascinating picture of various civilizations at different stages of evolution 
and all in the process of intermingling.” That intermixture, he maintains, 
was unique in world history. The main outside ingredient was Hellenistic 
culture, whose integration began long before Alexander the Great (330- 
323 B.C.). (Olmstead 1948: xiii) It eventually becomes clear that Olm- 
stead's concern is not just with Persia, but with all of the lands encom- 
passed by the far-flung borders of the empire, including Greece. In fact, in 
many ways it is about the Orient or the Middle East more than it is about 
that to which its title restricts it. This is because of Olmstead's specializa- 
tion not only in Iran, but in all of the ancient Middle East and its empires, 
as he demonstrated in other books, such as one on the Assyrians. 

One of the most salient characteristics of History of the Persian Empire, 
and a quality that goes hand-in-hand with the author's narrative method of 
relating his material, is its sense of detail. As Olmstead traces the succes- 
sive rulers and their exploits beginning with Cyrus in 559 B.C. and termi- 
nating with Alexander in 330 B.C., as he delves into harem intrigues and 
the many subplots of individuals, their bravery, treachery, etc. as he repre- 
sents the long interaction between the Persians and other peoples and civi- 
lizations of the Middle East, especially the Greeks, the reader is very nearly 
overwhelmed with information. Olmstead explains this approach when he 
says, “What these peoples thought of their past is a vital element of our his- 
tory; what that past actually was must form the background of the picture.” 
(Olmstead 1948: 2) It is with this premise in mind that he, for example, 
launches into a lengthy description of the “powerful army machine" Darius 
(522-486 B.C.) constructed and at whose core stood the Ten-Thousand 
Immortals supplemented by infantry drawn from the various satrapies. 
(Olmstead 1948: 237-244) 
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One of the major themes in Olmstead's work is that the Persians or 
the *East" made significant contributions to western civilization. In one 
sense, this is the importance for the West of studying the Achaemenian 
empire. Such an interest on Olmstead's part demonstrates a certain west- 
centeredness in his outlook that runs throughout the narrative. The chan- 
nel for these contributions passed mainly through the hands of the Greeks, 
the only advanced nation at the time in Europe and with whom the Per- 
sians first made contact in the course of the expansion of their realm into 
Anatolia. 

Astronomy and the making of a calendar is one such example of those 
contributions. These sciences were advanced considerably by the Babylo- 
nians and then the Greeks, who cooperated with them and later developed 
their methods and findings. Although not “Persian,” Babylon was “ori- 
ental" in the sense that it was part of the Orient that Persia had come to 
dominate. This cooperation between Babylonians and Greeks eventually 
produced “а theory in large part still accepted by the modern scientist." 
(Olmstead 1948: 341) That was, according to Olmstead, evidence of the 
influence of oriental science on Greece, and thereby on Western tradition. 
(Olmstead 1948: 446-447) "Oriental religious thought powerfully influ- 
enced the Greeks" he says as early as the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
In a similar manner, the philosophy of Plato may have been influenced 
by Zoroastrian dualism. (Olmstead 1948: 450) Persia and Greece contin- 
ued to influence one another throughout the period in many other ways. 
(Olmstead 1948: 268-271) Persian religious cults also had a strong influ- 
ence on the West. Mithraism, for example, spread to Rome where “the 
sun-god dominated Roman armies and became the rival to the oriental 
Christ." (Olmstead 1948: 479) 

Olmstead's emphasis upon Babylon in the case of the sciences indi- 
cates another characteristic of his outlook, which is that he is not simply 
concerned with the impact that Persia had on the West, but with the larger 
culture which Persia represented; that is, the “East.” The Achaemenians 
had conquered much of the known world of their time, almost all of it 
comprising what would later become known as the Orient. The Persians 
were only the overlords of that larger culture of which they were a part. 
The arrival of the Persians on the scene in the form of the Achaemenians 
initially had no impact, he suggests, because "Iranian culture was based 
on that of the older empires." (Olmstead 1948: 465) That perception that 
Persia had little to contribute on the cultural plane, and that it was indebted 
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to those civilizations that preceded it, is why Olmstead considers it а 
symbol for the East as a whole. 

Changes occurred once the Persians had expanded the empire and 
brought numerous peoples and cultures into contact with one another under 
a single government. The pattern was that of а mixing of beliefs. That 
happened in Egypt under Persian rule where he terms it “syncretism” and 
all of the gods were absorbed into one. (Olmstead 1948: 224) Those “syn- 
cretistic developments" occurred when emigrants within the empire took 
their beliefs with them wherever they went, resulting in the conversion of 
some of the natives in the land in which they settled. (Olmstead 1948: 461) 
It was only among the Persians, Greeks, and Jews that religious evolution 
took place. (Olmstead 1948: 465) Zoroastrianism had been strong in the 
beginning under Darius, but then other beliefs and gods crept into worship. 
Mithra became Ahuramazda's equal, and the fertility goddess Anahita 
gained in popularity. (Olmstead 1948: 471) In the Yasna “other ancient 
Indo-European gods have returned as accepted deities little inferior to Ahu- 
ramazda himself." (Olmstead 1948: 473) By the end of the empire's exis- 
tence “the teachings of Zoroaster had been diluted, and not a little was 
gross paganism." (Olmstead 1948: 475) The political circumstances tended 
to enforce the "increasing unity of religious culture" despite the tolerance 
the Achaemenians exhibited toward faiths other than their own!. (Olmstead 
1948: 465) 

Interestingly, Olmstead touches on some subjects that normally remained 
outside the purview of the historians of his time. He gives an example 
when he notes that a plague, originating in Ethiopia, spread to Egypt and 
“large parts of the Persian Empire,” and its affects were enormous as it 
killed large numbers of people and added to the already disruptive effects 
of excessive taxation. (Olmstead 1948: 347) Such an observation of the 
effects of disease on Middle Eastern societies has only in recent years 
begun to be explored in social histories of the region, and has important 
connotations for explaining demographic and economic fluctuations dur- 
ing the region’s history. 


1 At the same time, and indicative of the complicated historical picture Olmstead is 
drawing, there was stagnation, sometimes side-by-side with change. For example, despite 
significant advances in science, Babylonian society was static in the area of religious belief, 
as was Egypt. (Olmstead 1948: 360-361) 
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Olmstead maintains that the primary cause of Ше empire’s downfall 
was economic decline. The economic deterioration which set in at the 
realm's height began to slowly sap away at its strength over the course of 
the following decades and centuries. (Olmstead 1948: 347) At a point 
the author does not specify, Persia itself ceased paying taxes to the state. 
Thereafter, funds were largely gained through payments by the satrapies. 
As this wealth, usually in the form of silver, flowed into Persia (but not 
back to the provinces), a “ruinous” inflation set in which had the predictable 
consequence of producing revolts in the outlying provinces?. (Olmstead 
1948: 291-299) This leads Olmstead to ultimately lay the blame for the 
empire's decay on the fiscal policy which underlay the workings of the 
imperial system. Not having the benefit of modern economic theory to 
understand what was happening, and not unlike other, similar upheavals 
throughout history, the people for their part blamed their immediate gov- 
erning officials, thus causing the revolts which plagued the empire after 
Darius. (Olmstead 1948: 345) Those uprisings constituted a frequent pat- 
tern during the latter half of the empire's existence, especially in its west- 
ern reaches. 

That shortcoming in economic maintenance was not the only cause for 
decline, however. After the strong rule of Darius, intrigues within the harem 
and court sowed discord at the center of the realm, oftentimes causing 
vicious internecine battles among the various factions, especially after the 
death of a king. (Olmstead 1948: 355-357, 363-364, 411) At the same 
time, developments in the countryside disrupted the social structure. For 
example, Olmstead claims that in Palestine the dearth of documents is 
proof “to the fields which had gone out of cultivation through rapacity of 
the loan sharks and the ruinous taxation of the bureaucracy." (Olmstead 
1948: 358) Heavy taxation crushed the natives and continued to drive 
them to revolt. Egypt, parts of Cyprus, and at times Phoenicia and Syria 
retained their independence. Rebel satraps ravaged the empire and wit- 
nessed the decline of Persian administration. Class warfare arose from a 
half-starved proletariat and was put down savagely; too often by a tyrant. 
(Olmstead 1948: 397) 


? This parallels the situation that arose at other times in the Middle East, such as that 
of the Ottoman empire following the influx of New World silver toward the end of the six- 
teenth century. 
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By the fourth century B.C. the deterioration of the empire was apparent. 
Persian rule was slack, satraps were often disloyal, and the natives were 
gaining their independence. (Olmstead 1948: 387) As so often occurs in 
history, when the power of the center lessened, the periphery tended to 
gravitate away. Persian weakness and the increasing revolts encouraged 
the native peoples to rebel. In Asia Minor, the satraps’ revolt presented a 
"serious threat to the integrity of the empire and even to the safety of the 
sovereign himself." Prior to 360 B.C. the empire "seemed about to disin- 
tegrate through lack of internal cohesion" and to divide into its “compo- 
nent parts." (Olmstead 1948: 412, 415-416) There occurred only a brief 
respite after 360 B.C., due more to "accidents" than to the competence of 
the Persian administration. (Olmstead 1948: 417) 

Olmstead sees that deteriorating situation as fostering a readiness to 
return to stability under a new ruler. Because of the “constant imposition 
of financial trickery upon subjects and mercenaries" that was occurring in 
the empire at the end, “the near East was being prepared to accept any 
invader who offered a firm and efficient administration." (Olmstead 1948: 
487) 

Over time, and coinciding with their inability to achieve political goals 
by means of military force, the strongest weapon possessed by the satraps 
and the king became the money that they used to bribe opposing parties, 
especially in Greece. That was the case in 404 B.C. when, allied with Per- 
sia, Sparta brought about the defeat of Athens and thereby won the Second 
Greek War. (Olmstead 1948: 370) 

It was in the midst of that apparent decline that signs of the coming 
ascendancy of Greek culture first began to appear. It was then that “the 
germs of what we call Hellenistic civilization become evident, and the 
way is paved for the Hellenization of the Orient, continued on a larger 
scale by Macedonian rulers." That movement of Greek culture westwards 
marked the beginning of a fusion of East and West that could be discerned 
in the case of Egypt. (Olmstead 1948: 397) Maressollus of Caria was the 
"best example of a thoroughly Hellenized oriental ruler" with all official 
inscriptions in Greek, Greek being used alongside the native language, 
Greek coin types, and so forth. A feature representative of that “Hellenistic 
age was to be the union of small towns into one great city," as Maressollus 
did. (Olmstead 1948: 426) 

Language has a prominent position in ancient history, much as it does in 
later periods. The most telling examples of Hellenistic influence on Persia, 
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Olmstead argues, appeared in the realm of language. (Olmstead 1948: 480) 
One of the most widespread changes in culture appeared in the form of 
the Aramaic language, which gradually came to assume a distinct position 
of influence within the Achaemenian empire. As Olmstead states, “In 
actual fact the future belonged to the Phoenician alphabet, as adapted by 
Aramaeans, and to the Aramaic language itself. From the days of Cyrus 
(558-530 B.C.) onward, official decrees from the Persian chancellery and 
diplomatic correspondence were generally in Aramaic. Hundreds of tablets 
from Persepolis in ink witness its archival use at the heart of the empire." 
(Olmstead 1948: 481) That growing dominance of Aramaic could be 
observed in other languages as well, such as Hebrew, where by the fourth 
century B.C. the language had accumulated “ап abundance of Aramaic 
words and locations" and replaced the "excellent Hebrew" of the sixth 
century. (Olmstead 1948: 481) 

Throughout Olmstead's account it becomes abundantly clear (as he 
returns to it again and again) that although the story is about the "Persian" 
empire, and the Persian language and the Persian people were first among 
equals in the realm, there was at the same time a tremendous ethnic and 
linguistic diversity. The Achaemenian empire was fraught with a diversity 
of peoples, languages, and cultures. Within its borders were to be found 
not only Persians, but Medes, Elamites, Parthians, Scythians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and many others over whom the Achaemenians came to rule. 
(Olmstead 1948: 230) Reflecting that diversity were the four “culture lan- 
guages" used in inscriptions. (Olmstead 1948: 237) That combination of 
languages for inscriptions was typical for the Achaemenian royal chan- 
cellery. (Olmstead 1948: 381) There was a constant mixing of the many 
cultures. In Lycia, for example, there was Oriental, Persian, and Greek 
influences, all manifested in the styles of the various symbols and carica- 
tures found on coins from the area. (Olmstead 1948: 349) The composi- 
tion and make-up of both the army and navy were also a reflection of that 
ethnic and regional diversity of the empire, with soldiers and units being 
drawn from all of its many reaches. (Olmstead 1948: 230-247) 

Olmstead places much of his story within a framework where the West 
— represented by Greece and Hellenism — is pitted against the Persian 
East in a battle for cultural dominance. In light of this proposed conflict, 
he sees Alexander's war against the Persian empire as a “crusade.” How- 
ever, as the war progressed and Macedonian victories mounted during 
their advance toward the heart of the empire, he sees Alexander as slowly 
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coming under the influence of the lands that he is conquering. Although 
his crusade originally sought to spread Hellenism, Alexander adopted the 
Persian administration by retaining the satrapy system. (Olmstead 1948: 
498) By the time he reached Persepolis in February of 330 B.C., he was 
presenting himself as the "legitimate successor of the Achaemenid monar- 
ches." (Olmstead 1948: 519) “The Orient," Olmstead argues, “had con- 
quered its fierce conqueror." (Olmstead 1948: 522) 

Olmstead's thesis is that Oriental civilization, both inherited by and 
fostered under the Achaemenian empire, persisted even after its political 
defeat. As a people, the Persians both made contributions to that civiliza- 
tion — as in the cases of Zoroastrianism and the satrapy system of admin- 
istration — and were themselves deeply affected by the many cultures they 
assimilated into their realm. Although the dynasty itself might have died on 
the battlefield, the unique culture that existed within its borders was strong 
enough to influence the Macedonian champion of the other dominant world 
culture of Hellenism. Aspects of the culture of that early period in Iranian 
and Middle Eastern history, Olmstead argues, were to be seen influencing 
the West — not to mention the East — long after the dynasty's demise. 

Roman Ghirshman's work /ran: From the Earliest Times to the Islamic 
Conquest differs from Olmstead's account particularly in terms of the time 
span that it covers?. Whereas Olmstead focuses on the Achaemenian empire, 
Ghirshman takes in the whole gamut of ancient Iranian history from early 
pre-history through the fall of the Sasanian empire. He begins with a geo- 
graphical overview of the land and looks at how it affected settlement and 
the people who inhabited the central Iranian plateau. Next, he moves on to 
the prehistoric era and the migration of various peoples onto the plateau, 
including the Aryans. He then focuses on the arrival of the Iranians to the 
plateau and their gradual settlement thereupon. History per se then begins, 
starting with the rise of the Achaemenian empire, which he characterizes 
as a struggle between East and West, much like Olmstead does. The pat- 
tern of influence and aggression then reverses, becoming one of West ver- 
sus East during the post-Alexandrian and Seleucid empires. Finally come 
the Parthians, or Arsacids (247 B.C.-3" century A.D.), and then the Sasa- 
nians (224-641 A.D.), with the latter signifying a renewed expansion of 
Iranian civilization. 


3 The French title of the book is L’Iran des Origines à l'Islam. 
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Ghirshman's book differs from that of Olmstead in other respects besides 
chronological breadth. Having been published in 1954, it appeared some 
six years after History of the Persian Empire, and therefore probably takes 
advantage of some advancement in knowledge that occurred in the field 
of ancient history during the intervening period. The interest Ghirshman 
exhibits for a more holistic interpretation of history, which includes geog- 
raphy, and social and economic structure, strongly resembles the approach 
preferred by the French Annal school, and therefore probably reflects his 
French training. 

Other aspects of Ghirshman's approach, however, parallel that of his 
predecessor. For example, like Olmstead, he relies heavily on archaeo- 
logical evidence uncovered at various sites in Iran. Ghirshman's involve- 
ment in those excavations, such as the one at Siyalk, gave him a degree of 
intimacy with the country that allowed him to "feel the breath of Iran." 
(Ghirshman 1954: 17) He demonstrates a particular interest in pottery, and 
uses those artifacts to draw many of his conclusions about historical devel- 
opments in society. It is also in the examination of such relicts and the 
drawing of conclusions from them that he demonstrates a power of deduc- 
tion and imagination that rivals that of Olmstead. It is also evident from 
his book that he considers “the Iranian problems of today" to be “but a 
projection from its past." (Ghirshman 1954: 18) 

Ghirshman believes that climate as well as geography “сап account for 
the historic part which the Plateau was called on to play in the course of 
thousands of years of human history." (Ghirshman 1954: 21) Azerbaijan, 
for example, is one of the two gaps in the mountain barrier surrounding 
Iran, and in history it “has witnessed Medes and Persians, Kurds, Mongols 
and Turco-Tatars entering and settling in the valleys" around Lake Urmia. 
Khorasan played a similar role as a “gateway” to the plateau through which 
invaders entered from Central Asia, a crossroads with “natural oases 
for migration towards Iran," and the birthplace of dynasties such as the 
Parthians and the Qajars*. (Ghirshman 1954: 23) The land's dryness led to 
the development of the qanát (subterranean canal), and life tended to be 
concentrated and possible only in the valleys and oases where water was 
sufficient. (Ghirshman 1954: 24-25) He considers the “outer plains" of 
the Caspian littoral and Susiana that lay beyond the mountain pale were of 


^ Ghirshman mistakenly refers to the Safavids as having also issued from Khorasan. 
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secondary importance in the development of Iranian civilization. (Ghirsh- 
man 1954: 24) 

Despite its barren appearance, Iran is both rich in resources and a “hub” 
between East and West. The most obvious examples of the latter were 
the trade routes, most notably the famous Silk Road, and the pathways 
nomads from Central Asia followed into the plateau, usually across the 
northeastern or northwestern frontiers. The country, physically disjointed 
and therefore not homogeneous, is 1ll-shaped for defense. Those features 
conditioned its intermittent periods of decadence and glory alike, for its 
peoples, although scattered about in belts of cultivable soil and oases, were 
endowed with the power to create а civilization. Ideas, customs, and reli- 
gious and artistic developments that had emerged in Iran left their mark on 
more than one foreign civilization. (Ghirshman 1954: 26) 

Not only does Ghirshman's method betray a belief that environment 
influences civilization, but his starting with the first inhabitants of the 
plateau and then working up to the Persians reflects a belief that what 
came beforehand had an impact on what came later. Thus, prehistoric man 
lived on the Iranian plateau between 10,000 and 15,000 B.C. during the 
beginning of the dry period which followed the pluvial age when most of 
the region was under water. (Ghirshman 1954: 27) Primitive society was 
matriarchal wherein, due to an “imbalance” between the sexes, women 
were predominant, directed tribal affairs, were “raised to the priesthood,” 
and were the means of family succession. That matriarchy was “опе of 
the peculiar practices of the original inhabitants of the Plateau" which 
later “passed into the customs of the conquering Aryans." (Ghirshman 
1954: 28) 

There were other developments during that pre-historic period that bore 
significance for later Iranian society as well. Even though man was still 
primarily a hunter, he was beginning agricultural cultivation and stock- 
raising. (Ghirshman 1954: 29) The period was marked by a “transition 
to the state of peasant laborer" near the end of the Neolithic age, what 
Ghirshman calls “опе of the greatest achievements in human society" and 
which persists to the present day. (Ghirshman 1954: 32) Rather than being 
islands of isolated communities, the various peoples generally, and the 
Persians in particular, were connected to other groups by means of trade 
even at that early date. (Ghirshman 1954: 32) 

Thus was the status of man during the first of the three periods into 
which Ghirshman divides the prehistoric era. Period II was characterized 
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by a perfecting of tools, the refinement of taste in houses and pottery, the 
gradual use of metal, the growth of villages, and the expansion of trade. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 32-35) In the third and final period, advances such as 
the use of new building materials and the separation of estates, the inven- 
tion of the potter's wheel and the kiln, the smelting and casting of copper, 
and the use of seals continued. (Ghirshman 1954: 35-42) 

One of the main themes running throughout Ghirshman's book, as it 
does in Olmstead's as well, is that of the relationship between the Orient 
and the West. This partly derives from both Olmstead and Ghirshman's 
being western scholars, and it is only to be expected that they would relate 
the results of their efforts on the ancient Near East and Iran to western civ- 
ilization. But contact between Europe and Asia also becomes an obvious 
occurrence, especially after the expansion of the Achaemenian empire up 
to the borders of Greece. Ghirshman says that during the prehistoric period 
the “West also benefited from the creation of the Plateau” through the influ- 
ence of its artistic creativity. (Ghirshman 1954: 44) The central plateau, 
in turn, was influenced by other people from outside, notably from Susa, 
and especially in the art of writing. (Ghirshman 1954: 46-49) That is the 
pattern of an oftentimes complex interaction among cultures and mutual 
influences that can be seen throughout history. 

Ghirshman pursues the theme of "foreign" influence as it related to 
adjoining Mesopotamia. There was always a strong, even binding, relation- 
ship between the Iranian plateau and Mesopotamia from the earliest times. 
Relatively more advanced civilizations arose early in the latter because of 
the river valley. Southern Iran, and particularly Susiana, which is usually 
included as part of the plateau, but is geographically and culturally an 
extension of Mesopotamia and Mesopotamian civilization, were part of it. 
The only exception to Iran's general lag was Susiana (an “outer plain" of 
Iran) wherein there was a “concentration of urban life" after 3000 B.C. 
and whereat the "first civilized state" in Iran arose in Elam. (Ghirshman 
1954: 42) At that time, and due to its relative cultural advancement, Ghirsh- 
man says that “southern Iran waged a continued struggle against the strong 
and persistent penetration of Mesopotamian culture."? (Ghirshman 1954: 
46) Ghirshman considers early Iran, and especially the Achaemenian 


5 Ghirshman does not elaborate on this subject, nor does he explain why he character- 
izes this as a "struggle," especially when Susiana was part and parcel of Mesopotamia in 
so many ways. 
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dynasty, as a cultural extension of Mesopotamia. (Ghirshman 1954: 52) 
That understanding accounted for Cyrus’ presentation of himself as the 
"liberator and the legitimate successor" of the Babylonian kings rather 
than a conqueror. (Ghirshman 1954: 132) Indicative of that was Cyrus' 
crowning himself “king of Babylon, king of the land," his restoration of 
the Babylonian gods, and his taking the hand of the god Bel to legitimize 
his rule. (Ghirshman 1954: 132) 

Like Olmstead, Ghirshman repeatedly returns to the theme of diversity. 
Between 1000 and 500 B.C. the “diversity of civilizations” and the “com- 
posite character of the material culture found among the Persians" distin- 
guished them from Rome during the barbarian invasions. (Ghirshman 1954: 
76-77) That diversity was a product of the plateau's geographical position 
between East and West, which made it an “intermediary” and “а hiway 
for the movement of people and for the transmission of ideas." (Ghirsh- 
man 1954: 50) For example, Cyrus could “play the part of intermediary 
between the civilization of the West and that of the Far East” due to Iran's 
location and wealth. (Ghirshman 1954: 129) But following the rise of the 
Achaemenian empire, Ghirshman, like Olmstead, prefers to see the rela- 
tionship between East and West as one of a struggle for dominion where 
the eventual Persian victory in that conflict meant that “Asia had out- 
flanked Europe." (Ghirshman 1954: 148) 

Connected with Iran's function as a conductor, according to Ghirshman, 
is the cultural role of receiving, recreating, and transmitting ideas. As have 
others, Ghirshman sees Iran not, like Greece, as an innovator, but as pri- 
marily adapting and influencing existing concepts. This derives to a large 
extent from its development in the shadow of Mesopotamian civilizations 
that were more advanced than it. “From the beginning of their civilization 
the Persians showed the originality of their creative spirit, which could 
adapt a foreign idea and yet reshape it along the lines of their own genius." 
(Ghirshman 1954: 121) 

One of the unique achievements of the Persians among the peoples of 
the plateau was the expression of their language “in their own writing." 
(Ghirshman 1954: 121) By the beginning of the empire, however, only a 
"small minority of the ruling class" knew Old Persian. The rapid con- 
quests obviated the training of a sufficient number of scribes to conduct 
translation from Aramaic to Persian. (Ghirshman 1954: 163) That situa- 
tion, Ghirshman argues, accounted for the adoption of Aramaic by the Per- 
sians. Aramaic had been widespread since 1000 B.C., and the Aramaeans 
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were scattered across the Middle East and western Iran. Moreover, the 
Assyrians had also used the language, and by the time of the Achaemeni- 
ans it was already the lingua franca of Asia from Egypt to India, especially 
for the state. “The result was," Ghirshman says, “that although Elamite 
was written in Elam and Babylonian in Babylon, all Persian chancelleries 
employed Aramaic.”® (Ghirshman 1954: 163) The Persian adoption of the 
"western tongue" of Aramaic was a matter of practicality, he says, and 
signified the abandonment of “narrow nationalism" and a "concession" to 
imperial interests". (Ghirshman 1954: 204) 

At the same time, Iran was an absorber of other peoples and cultures. 
This understanding, which is still popular to this day, tends to overlook 
the reverse, however. That is, how the peoples of Iran were affected 
by those other cultures. This points to an aspect of the study of Iran 
which, although strongly evident in the vast amount of material Ghirsh- 
man and Olmstead present, they failed to synthesize into a representa- 
tion of a more complex historical process that was taking place. There 
was a constant process of cultural give and take occurring from the ear- 
liest times whereby all parties in the dynamic were being affected. Thus, 
Iranian society, which was already characterized by diversity, was con- 
stantly being influenced by new peoples entering the plateau, usually 
from Central Asia, and new ideas issuing from without, oftentimes from 
the West. 

One of the interesting aspects of Ghirshman's narrative is his depiction 
of the relationship that developed between the plateau, its surrounding 
mountain chains, and Mesopotamia. The river valley, with its much longer 
cultural history, was the center of a civilization that extended to the Zagros 
Mountains in the east. The mountains and the plateau beyond them con- 
tained a more primitive society. А symbiosis evolved whereby in times of 
strength, the plain put pressure on the mountains, and in times of weakness 
the people of the mountains descended to raid the cities along the rivers. 


6 The Aramaic alphabet was used for Old Persian too, just as Pahlavi later developed 
the use of Semitic ideograms. Most of the tablets at Persepolis were in Elamite, while a 
few were in Aramaic. None were in Persian. (Ghirshman 1954: 164) 

7 Here, again, Ghirshman indulges in unlikely speculation, inferring that this was a 
conscious act on the part of the Persians. As he already suggested, it was quite natural for 
them to adopt Aramaic because its writing system was already well advanced and widely 
used, a situation somewhat reminiscent of that between Arabic and Pahlavi in the seventh 
century. 
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That early pattern appears repeatedly throughout later historical eras and 
even to the present-day?. 

The exception of Elam to this cultural pattern stands out prominently, 
and points out one of many historical ambiguities associated with Iran. 
The area now known as the province of Khuzistan was inhabited by an 
Indo-European peoples, and that was the key factor connecting it to the 
mountains and the plateau. But, as one of the “outer plains" of Iran, it was 
and is a geographical part of the Mesopotamian Plain. This fact accounts 
for the Elamites being strongly influenced by the Akkadians and other cul- 
tures of the river-valley. (Ghirshman 1954: 52-53) Again, this pattern, 
which arose during the third millennium, accounts for historical develop- 
ments in much later periods?. 

The migration of the Aryans from Central Asia beginning in the second 
millennium constitutes another prominent pattern that persists through 
later eras. The Indo-Europeans migrated into the region over several cen- 
turies, advancing down the back of the Zagros as far as the region of Fars. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 74-75) This pattern of penetration into the plateau from 
the above-mentioned northern “gaps” neither began nor ended with the 
Aryans. In the Islamic period, the influx of Turks beginning in the tenth 
century and that of the Mongols in the thirteenth were merely continua- 
tions of that age-old process of migration to the south and west. The dif- 
ference was that after the establishment of a well-grounded civilization 
upon the plateau, the newcomers were no longer in a position to drastically 
alter the nature of the societies there, although they did leave other dis- 
cernable signs of their impact. 


8 Examples of this may be seen in the innumerable military struggles for dominance 
over what later came to be known as Iraq. For example, numerous campaigns took place 
during the long years of conflict between the Safavids and Ottomans. The Iran-Iraq war 
and the dispute over the Shatt al-‘arab — “Агуапа Rud" to Iranians — confluence may 
be seen as a variation on the same theme. 

? The prominent example of this again touches on the recent Iran-Iraq War. Khuzistan 
was known as Arabistan until early in the twentieth century. The reason for the earlier 
name was simply that the majority of the inhabitants who lived there were Arabs, and 
Arab tribes tended to dominate the region. Historically, that was explained by the gradual 
influx of Arabs from the Peninsula beginning in the seventh century. Those tribes migrated 
toward the east, following the plain across the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates and 
up to the edge of the Zagros Mountains. Thus, to this day, the region that was once ancient 
Elam continues to have historical links with the plain to its west as well as with the plateau 
to its east. It retains a culture that distinguishes it from the rest of Iran while at the same 
time being representative of the country's diversity. 
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The tribes of Iran proper, both Агуап and non-Aryan, united under Cyrus 
to form the “core” of his realm. “Thus...there came a union in which the 
tribal chiefs took an active share in the formation of the State, while pre- 
serving their character, whether nomad or sedentary." The pattern of inter- 
action between sedentary and nomadic peoples is a major theme not only 
throughout the history of Iran, but for the entire Middle East. This sym- 
biosis endured as an important societal and political characteristic until the 
middle of the 20" century when the Pahlavi “state” exorcised the role of 
the tribes and succeeded, through an oftentimes brutal policy, in eliminat- 
ing their independence and power. 

Along with topography and difficulties in communication, water, or the 
absence thereof, was the primary factor that tended to shape the life-styles 
of the people of the plateau. The scarcity of water brought about a disper- 
sal of the population, and therefore resulted in low density. As Ghirshman 
says, “Physical conditions thus led to the development in each district, and 
even in each valley, of a kind of particularism, traces of which have not 
even yet disappeared. This is the reason why Iran contained and still con- 
tains, so many nomadic, seminomadic, and sedentary tribes who have pre- 
served their dialects, manners, and customs. This is why, politically, the 
unity of Iran depended, and still depends, on the character of the reigning 
dynasty." (Ghirshman 1954: 114) 

Ghirshman claims that the “harsh and austere” environment of the Iran- 
ian plateau retarded the “urban revolution" like that which occurred in 
Mesopotamia. As a result, “society continued in its prehistoric stage for 
centuries longer" in Iran. (Ghirshman 1954: 42) But there is an ever-devel- 
oping societal transformation that Ghirshman's book demonstrates through- 
out. During the Bronze Age, rural centers of the plateau grew, although they 
remained more backward than those in Babylonia, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 71) 

The contributions of ancient Iran to world civilization really begin after 
the rise of the Persians as a political power in the form of the Achaemeni- 
ans in 550 B.C. As with so many other dynasties, the first rulers tended to 
be the most influential". As do most other scholars, Ghirshman tends to 
see Cyrus as a rarity among kings. “Generous and benevolent, he had no 


10 A parallel can be seen with the Ottomans where the major extensions of power and 
developments in the legal and administrative systems occurred before the death of Sulay- 
man the Magnificent in 1566. 
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thought of forcing conquered countries into a single mould, but had the 
wisdom to leave unchanged the institutions of each kingdom.”!! (Ghirsh- 
man 1954: 133) Such tolerance contrasted with the actions of later mon- 
archs, especially those of the Sasanian dynasty. Cyrus’ successor, Darius, 
on the other hand, sought to strengthen the empire's foundation and revise 
Cyrus’ “over-liberal” policy toward the conquered peoples. Only Persians 
were to be trusted, and they were hence placed in charge of the new admin- 
istrative structure he created, replacing non-Persians. (Ghirshman 1954: 
142) That structure, like Cyrus’ leniency, was Darius’ major contribution. 
He divided the empire into satrapies, required provinces to pay sums to the 
treasury, and created offices for secretaries, inspectors, and tax-collectors. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 144) He built a road network to assist trade, the most 
prominent of which was the Royal Road, which reached 1,677 miles and 
had 111 stations for couriers. (Ghirshman 1954: 145) Darius’ was a “benev- 
olent imperialism" where he respected each friendly state that respected 
his authority; his will constituting a universal law, in spite of “the diver- 
sity of races, customs, and beliefs." (Ghirshman 1954: 152) 

Echoing Olmstead, Ghirshman argues that Darius’ reign was the “cul- 
minating point of the Empire and the whole Achaemenid civilization." 
(Ghirshman 1954: 188) And it was with Darius that a kind of Persian 
“nationalism” emerged. That trend, Ghirshman claims, appeared in a mis- 
trust of non-Persians, thereby obviating the ethnic diversity and accommo- 
dation that so clearly characterized even the plateau itself. For that reason, 
Darius tended to staff the new administration with Persians. In the modified 
administrative structure a Persian satrap supervised each province, although 
the various peoples were allowed to retain their own language, “individu- 
ality," institutions, and religions". (Ghirshman 1954: 142, 144) 


!! This policy may have been as much due to Cyrus merely demonstrating the habits 
acquired from the environment in which he lived wherein religious and cultural diver- 
sity were accepted aspects of society, rather than to any personal “wisdom.” Ghirsh- 
man fails to make this connection, even though the text is replete with such a descrip- 
tion of the environment. This oversight suggests a inclination toward a "great man" 
interpretation of history, which seems to be at odds with much of the rest of the book's 
argument. 

12 Ghirshman fails to explain why it would have been otherwise. His phrasing makes 
this action to appear conscious and unique, whereas it is in fact only an extension of what 
he has been describing all along. This understanding of the role of race also clashes with 
other aspects that he later describes, especially in reference to language. 
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Ghirshman states that the belief that the Achaemenians created no new 
monumental art after the peak achieved under Darius is only partly true, 
as Xerxes (486-465 B.C.) introduced changes by imitating the Assyrians 
in propylaeum at Persepolis. (Ghirshman 1954: 172) After Artaxerxes 1, 
greater refinement was accompanied by a loss of vigor. (Ghirshman 1954: 
174-175) In art, the Persians tended to borrow from others. Although artis- 
tic achievements were grandiose, they lacked originality and “contained 
the seeds of [their] own decay." The peak of Persian art, as in politics, was 
reached under Darius, after whose time it showed no new developments 
according to Ghirshman. (Ghirshman 1954: 181) 

Ghirshman's discussion of a variety of aspects of ancient Iranian civi- 
lization lends a cultural depth to his analysis. Under the Achaemenians 
“labor exchanges" arose, and workers from all parts of the empire came to 
work at Persepolis. An “imperial public works organization" existed, and 
large numbers of foreigners and Persians moved around the empire work- 
ing on various projects. At the same time, there occurred a movement of 
Persians throughout the realm that represented a “real invasion of the mas- 
ter people." Their operation of the empire, Ghirshman says, "compelled 
Iranians to escape from their isolation on the Plateau and to permeate 
western Asia." (Ghirshman 1954: 188) 

The principle theme in the history of the empire following Darius was 
its long decline. There are several reasons that Ghirshman gives to account 
for that. One of them is the self-same Persian-centered outlook that was 
fostered by Darius' innovations. However, Ghirshman maintains that later 
Persian leaders such as Xerxes failed to recognize the need for Persians to 
alter their attitude toward the conquered peoples, “апа that the pretensions 
of the ruling people to domineer over the conquered in aristocratic fashion 
were out of date.” ? (Ghirshman 1954: 194) The resulting inequality between 
the Persian rulers and their non-Persian subjects increased, such that the 
latter were not integrated into the governing apparatus, thereby leading to 
the revolts that increasingly plagued the realm in later years. Imperialism 
was the foundation that underlay Persian policy, a "desire for power and 


13 Ghirshman does not elaborate on the reasons for this development being “outdated” 
by the time of Xerxes when they were apparently non-existent at Cyrus' time and only 
began to arise under Darius. He seems to here be projecting a twentieth-century concept 
of democracy to the very distant past, and the charge of autocracy being the cause for the 
empire's fall doesn't ring true for the fifth-century B.C. 
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domination, and the maintenance of subject peoples in a condition of sub- 
jugation." (Ghirshman 1954: 203) 

The Achaemenian empire, however, was the first to unify Persians with 
the oriental world. Its political control brought about a greater unification 
of the "diverse elements" of the region than before. The Iranian “nation,” 
despite its “ethnographical diversity," arose “triumphant from the chaos 
of languages and civilizations" and created a widely influential “world 
civilization." That tendency to underlay Persian policy and sometimes 
necessitated concessions in terms of nationalistic feelings, such as when 
the “western tongue" of Aramaic was adopted. (Ghirshman 1954: 203, 
204) 

When addressing the subject of the empire's termination, Ghirshman 
sees Alexander in a slightly different light than Olmstead. Rather than 
understanding the Macedonian monarch to have been overtaken by oriental 
culture, he claims that Alexander did not want to destroy the Achaemenian 
empire, but instead wished to “fuse” the Greek and Iranian worlds into 
one. (Ghirshman 1954: 214) He in effect remade the former Persian empire 
and encouraged the competent administration thereof, while adding certain 
changes and improvements to it. (Ghirshman 1954: 218-219) 

Like Alexander's short-lived kingdom, the Seleucid empire (312- 
129 B.C.) was a continuation of the structure set up by the Achaemenians 
and lasted until the first century B.C. Its composition was as varied as that 
of the Achaemenians, yet its dynasty was not one of a people like those of 
the Persians or the Macedonians. (Ghirshman 1954: 224-225) The Seleu- 
cids continued with the process of urbanization that both Alexander and 
the Achaemenians had begun with the aim of controlling the nomads and 
unruly areas of the realm. Bactria was of particular importance in that 
respect. (Ghirshman 1954: 225) 

Hellenization was one of the most distinguishing features of the Seleucid 
era. But it was unintentional and took place without any attempt at impo- 
sition according to Ghirshman. The relationship between the settled Greeks 
and the native Persians was good, he argues, with the upper class Persians 
becoming the most Hellenized. Greek came to replace Aramaic, becoming 
the lingua franca of the realm, a trend that continued into the Parthian era'*. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 228-230) Rural Persians, however, remained untouched 


14 Ghirshman adds that large parts of the population became bilingual, similar to the sit- 
uation of Kurds, Turks, Baluchis, and others who live in Iran today. (Ghirshman 1954: 230) 
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by Hellenization, resulting in а gap between city and village. For the com- 
mon man, only his master had changed. The affects of Greek culture were 
mixed across the realm, Ghirshman says. The art of the period was chiefly 
Hellenistic, and became Greco-Iranian art, which he calls a “compromise” 
of form without spirit. (Ghirshman 1954: 230-232) As in earlier periods, 
the society remained mixed. The diverse social elements, of which Greeks 
were a minority, continued to mingle in everyday life. A “mixed society" 
also arose in religion and because of Persians entering the administration, 
mixed marriages. (Ghirshman 1954: 228, 230) 

Many improvements occurred under the Seleucids, especially in the area 
of economics. Alexander's new empire “brought about a revolution in the 
economy of the contemporary world," Ghirshman says, wherein different 
regions were much more interrelated. The Seleucids improved trade routes, 
communication, and transportation by erecting military posts, supplying 
watering places, building way stations, and digging canals. Like the other 
lands of the realm, Iran prospered under the new commercial system, and 
the extent of cultivation increased enormously. The bondage of the Iranian 
peasant was significantly lessened, while all social life tended toward 
greater equality. (Ghirshman 1954: 237-240) Alexander and the Seleucids 
together “enriched the material culture of Iran," Ghirshman concludes, 
leaving a “great heritage in administrative organization and in urban devel- 
ортеп” that the Sasanians later adopted. (Ghirshman 1954: 241) 

The Persians, however, retained their national character in the face of 
that “cosmopolitan” Hellenistic civilization, which continued to remain 
foreign to the large majority of them who were not of the upper classes. At 
the same time, they did not oppose the Seleucids militarily, which partly 
explains why it took the Parthians — fellow Persians themselves — more 
than one-hundred years to pacify the entire country. The other reason for 
that extended period of pacification was that the Persians of western Iran 
considered those of the east, whence the Parthians issued, as "foreign." 
(Ghirshman 1954: 241-242) 

Following a now standard pattern in Iranian history, the Parthian steppe 
nomads overcame the weakening Seleucid dynasty in an action strongly 
reminiscent of Ibn Khaldun's fourteenth century observations on the cycli- 
cal relationship between tribal and sedentary peoples and its role in the rise 
and fall of dynasties. Ghirshman sees several continuities in that, the fourth 
Iranian dynasty. Mithradates, as the “Great King," was also the “restorer 
of the old Achaemenid Empire." (Ghirshman 1954: 246) Fulfilling the 
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role of western Asia's new protector, he drove off another mass migration 
of Scythian nomads, which Ghirshman calls “of the first importance" 
because it *saved the western world." (Ghirshman 1954: 248-249) Simi- 
larly, the Parthians threw back the Roman invaders in 114 A.D. (Ghirsh- 
man 1954: 258) The same periods of decadence, numerous successions 
of different rulers, and internecine strife came to plague the Parthians just 
as they had the Achaemenians. (Ghirshman 1954: 250) “Iranian society 
retained its ancient traditions under the Parthians" according to Ghirshman, 
especially in the area of class characteristics and structure. (Ghirshman 
1954: 265-266) 

Under Vologases I a “neo-Iranian renaissance" took place, as was evi- 
denced by the first appearance of the Pahlavi-Arsacid script on coins. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 256) Parthian “domestic architecture" was a continua- 
tion of the Achaemenian and continued not only into the Sasanian period, 
but until today. (Ghirshman 1954: 273) Parthian art, Ghirshman argues, 
lost its artistry along with Hellenistic influences, but it also gained in 
national character and became more primitive. (Ghirshman 1954: 277) 
Along with that came the rebirth of a “national consciousness" in Iran as 
the Romans were defeated and Hellenism dissipated. (Ghirshman 1954: 
287) A wide gulf having separated the societies of northern and southern 
Iran, Ghirshman believes that the Parthians represented a triumph of the 
northern Persians over those of the south, and their victory demonstrated 
the “supremacy of outer and nomadic Iran over sedentary Iran.” (Ghirsh- 
man 1954: 262) 

Ghirshman sees the Parthians as the link connecting the next dynasty 
of the Sasanians with the Achaemenians. (Ghirshman 1954: 288) After 
a period of 550 years, the Persians once again came to control the land 
in 226 A.D. when the Sasanian Ardeshir was crowned king. That event, 
according to Ghirshman, "ensured the continuity of Iranian civilization." 
(Ghirshman 1954: 290-291) The founder's main achievement was the for- 
mation of a strong army with which to execute his policies. (Ghirshman 
1954: 291) His successor, Shapur, retained the old feudal system, but under 
greater government control. That gave him both a disciplined army and an 
administration with a *new basis." (Ghirshman 1954: 292) As the empire 
grew through military conquest, the parallel phenomenon of "cultural 


15 This distinction between northern and southern Iran — or eastern and western — 
comes out clearly in Frye's work. 
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expansion” accompanied it. For example, Iranian culture spread to the 
northeast where Balkh became the capital of a new province. (Ghirshman 
1954: 296) 

There were social developments as well under the Sasanians, some of 
them having roots in previous periods of Iranian history. For example, the 
power of the nobles began to rise in the late 4" century until it was they again 
who determined who would be king. (Ghirshman 1954: 298) In religion, 
Christianity began to spread, especially after the ascension of the Byzantine 
ruler Constantine, a problem the Persians eventually settled by separating the 
church in Iran from that in Byzantium. (Ghirshman 1954: 299-300) 

The Sasanian social structure consisted of a “rigid pyramid" wherein 
it was "practically impossible to pass out of one class into another." At 
the apex of that edifice resided the king, and below him were the four 
classes or "pillars of state." The "seven great families" made up the aris- 
tocracy of the Sasanian realm, and their power waxed and waned over 
time. They both levied taxes and provided troops, but it was the defense of 
their rights that was a contributor to the empire's fall. There was also a 
class of “grandees and nobles" that was composed of high state officials, 
ministers, administrative heads, and royal officials. It acted as a check on 
the great families, and its growth strengthened the Sasanian state beyond 
that of the Parthians. The last of the four classes consisted of the “freed- 
men." Those were the small landed nobility and village headmen who 
comprised a link between the peasants and the state. At the bottom of 
the social ladder was the large populace of peasants, who were de facto 
serfs and bound to the land along with which they were bought and sold. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 309-310) 

That stark partitioning of society extended into other areas as well. Life 
at the royal court was rigidly organized with a "strict and elaborate eti- 
quette" and with the formation of three groups, at the head of which were 
the royalty and knights. The realm was divided into satrapies, as in earlier 
eras. Those provinces were in turn divided into districts and then cantons. 
That system of division remained after the coming of the Arabs, and even 
survives today in Iran. The Sasanian achievement, according to Ghirsh- 
man, was to establish a “stable bureaucracy" that linked the provinces 
with the government. That “centralization” of control, he says, was the 
foundation of Sasanian greatness. (Ghirshman 1954: 311-312) 

After a period of renewed conquests at the end of the 6!" and the begin- 
ning of the 7" centuries A.D., the last Persian empire suddenly suffered 
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defeat, Ghirshman maintains, because of the character of Cyrus П. The 
monarch oppressed his underlings, spent huge sums on his court, and 
drained the manpower required for the army. Those actions produced an 
"anemia" Within the populace, who were, as under the Achaemenians, being 
overly taxed. (Ghirshman 1954: 307) By 632 the situation had become 
unsalvageable. The army — the creator and protector of the realm — had 
ironically caused the empire's downfall. General's governed their provinces 
as if they were their own fiefs; a situation not unlike that of the satraps at the 
end of the Achaemenian empire. The Sasanian empire, Ghirshman states, 
“crumbled away and disintegrated into a collection of petty states," thereby 
obviating any organized opposition to the Arabs!6. (Ghirshman 1954: 308) 

Sasanian art was not a “sudden renaissance," a “delayed manifestation 
of Greek art," or a “reappearance of old oriental tradition." It was, Ghirsh- 
man avers, the “last phase of an oriental art that had been in existence 
for four millennia." It was also a “direct successor" of Parthian art, and 
"essentially Iranian in character." Although "receptive to foreign influ- 
ences," it adapted them to Iran. As the art of the empire, it was spread 
abroad. (Ghirshman 1954: 318, 348) 

In the end, Ghirshman sees Iranian civilization as expanding out of the 
limited confines of the Iranian plateau. But that civilization was one that 
had been continuously changing over time. The plateau had always had 
peoples passing through or settling on it, even though there is little direct 
evidence now. (Ghirshman 1954: 350) As a consequence of that, it was a 
"hybrid" civilization composed of the nomadic steppe tradition and the 
more advanced Mesopotamian culture. New peoples kept coming to build 
upon the Iranian foundation and its “machinery of state.” That meant that 
the “ancient culture suffered a break in continuity," but also became a part 
of the new civilization. (Ghirshman 1954: 356) 

The two works by Richard Frye, The Heritage of Persia and The History 
of Ancient Iran, are both similar to and different from those of Olmstead 
or Ghirshman. In both books Frye traces the history of ancient Iran chrono- 
logically beginning with a study of geography and demography, and then 
moving on to the coming of the Aryans and the establishment of the 
Achaemenian, Seleucid, Parthian, and Sasanian dynasties respectively. 


16 This over simplifies the actual events. The Sasanians were in fact able to assemble 
a formidable force to oppose the Arab armies, but, as at Gau Gamela, they were soundly 
defeated by the enemy's numerically inferior army. 
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Many of the points he makes on those subjects are little different than those 
made by Olmstead and Ghirshman!’. However, the approach Frye takes 
to his subject is distinctly different from those of his two predecessors. 
Whereas Olmstead and Ghirshman related history by means of narrative 
accounts, Frye demonstrates a much more scholarly bent, preferring to 
examine the scholarship on each subject rather than to set the subject 
within the framework of a story. 

There are several explanations for this approach and the differences that 
result from it. First, Frye is a linguist. That accounts for his giving much 
more attention to language and its role in the study of history. He devotes 
a great deal of space to the analysis of the languages of ancient Iran and 
certain individual words with the aim of demonstrating how and in what 
direction change was taking place. Secondly, he is not interested in “telling 
the story" of ancient Iran, but in examining the scholarly literature in 
detail and clarifying how much and what we actually know about the sub- 
ject. This results in Frye placing question marks where he believes there is 
inadequate information and sources; areas where Olmstead and Ghirshman 
used their imaginations to fill in and create continuous narratives'®. The 
extensive footnotes, comments, and bibliographies Frye includes in both 
books, but especially in The History of Ancient Iran, reflect that tendency. 
In both books he exhibits a tremendous erudition and familiarity with the 
scholarly literature. His critical approach leads him to question many top- 
ics with which Olmstead and Ghirshman dealt as well. As one example, 
he calls into question the “hypothetical” unity of the Indo-Iranians who 
migrated onto the plateau in prehistoric times. 

In The Heritage of Persia Frye is primarily concerned with tracing the 
continuation of Iranian culture through the ancient period and into the 
Islamic one. Here, his study differs from that of the other two scholars in 
that he carries the time span beyond the end of the Sasanian dynasty in the 
seventh century A.D. and Islamic conquests, and proceeds until the tenth 
century when local Iranian dynasties began to appear in eastern Iran. His 
purpose is to determine what aspects of Iranian culture were carried over 


17 Tt is worth noting Frye's observation that the Assyrian policies of deportation and 
extermination of peoples broke the latter's “national resistance” and facilitated later Persian 
victories in the Near East under the Achaemenians. (Frye 1963: 55) 

15 This is, for example, the case when Frye discusses the life and teachings of Zoroaster. 
See Frye 1963: 26-30. 
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from the ancient period into the very new era following the Sasanian 
defeat at the hands of the Muslim Arabs. 

Aside from attention to such continuity, Frye also points out the excep- 
tional diversity of Iran. From the start he gives emphasis to “the complex- 
ity of the map," which contained many different regions and peoples. One 
dimension of that was a pattern of constant mixing between religions and 
cultures. For example, he maintains that the teachings of Zoroaster were 
attached to the religious beliefs of the majority of people who lived on the 
Iranian plateau. It was not an “accommodation of aberrant, archaic beliefs 
to the message of the Gathas." (Frye 1963: xv) Like many of the other 
entities within Iranian society at the end of the reign of the Sasanians, 
Zoroastrianism was on the defensive against encroachments being made 
by Christianity. (Frye 1963: 228) It was the sterility of Zoroastrian ortho- 
doxy, Frye maintains, that led to conversions to Islam, and especially to 
unorthodox sects like Sufism and Shi'ism. The arrival of the Buyids (932- 
1062) — a Persian dynasty that championed Islam — eventually spelled 
the end of Zoroastrianism in Persia, whereupon the earlier religion retreated 
into ghettoes. (Frye 1963: 240-241) 

Like Ghirshman, Frye devotes much space in both books to discussing 
geography and its effect upon the people living in Iran, and he makes 
several observations based thereon. He defines “Greater Iran” as Iran 
proper (the plateau) plus /’/ran extérieur. (Frye 1963: 3) The Caspian lit- 
toral and the mountainous regions of the Caucasus, Sistan (Kuhistan), 
and the Zagros Mountains tended to be areas of refuge. (Frye 1963: 8-9) 
The population of the land was Caucasoid, but by 1,000 B.C. it had become 
mixed. (Frye 1963: 10) Reflecting Ghirshman's observation, Khuzistan, 
or old Elam, was a geographical extension of Mesopotamia, but tended 
to be associated with the plateau. The “real heart" of Iran was ancient 
Media, or the triangle whose points are marked by the modern cities of 
Hamadan, Tehran, and Isfahan'?. The northwestern region of Azerbaijan 
was the most densely populated region, the only one with sufficient rain- 
fall for dry-farming, and never entirely accepting of Iranian culture??. 


19 This area corresponds closely with the region of "Eráq-e ‘Ajam, the traditional name 
during most of the Islamic period for west-central Iran until the changes instituted by the 
Pahlavi dynasty. 

20 On the first two points, Charles Issawi makes the same observations in his book on 
the economy of Iran during the nineteenth century. See Issawi 1971: 21. 
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(Frye 1963: 11) The region of Khorasan had Herat at its center, Balkh on 
the east, and the Caspian Gates on the west. (Frye 1963: 11-12) Iranian 
settlement generally had an “oasis character," isolated both from close 
contacts with the outside as well as between communities situated upon 
the plateau itself. Frye understands that to have contributed to an empha- 
sis on privacy and tribal allegiances that has endured to the present. (Frye 
1963: 13) 

Another distinguishing aspect of Frye's study is the attention he gives 
to the eastern regions of Iran, which he believes made important contribu- 
tions to Iranian history, especially in the Islamic period?!. Although Olm- 
stead and Ghirshman touched upon the eastern Iranian lands in their studies, 
they were nevertheless mostly concerned with events and developments in 
western Iran. But from Frye's perspective, eastern Iran was in many ways 
important throughout the course of history. The Kushans, having a culture 
even more “syncretic” and variegated than that of the coexisting Parthians, 
brought Chinese and Central Asian influences to the eastern lands and 
Iranized northwest India (Frye 1963: 193). After being integrated into the 
Umayyad realm, the eastern regions became a "refuge of old traditions" 
where Arab rule was light and Persians eventually established their koiné 
that became New Persian. (Frye 1963: 235, 237) Over time, it was there, 
in the Samanid capital of Bokhara, that New Persian flowered. (Frye 1963: 
241) АП of the religious revolts of the early Islamic era originated in Kho- 
rasan and Transoxiana, which leads Frye to conclude that eastern Iran and 
Central Asia were “prone to disaffection” because of the absence of an 
organized church like the Zoroastrian one in Fars. That paralleled the 
Sasanian social and political conditions where regionalism and political 
fragmentation were the norm. (Frye 1963: 237-238) After the seventh cen- 
tury, Balkh and Bokhara became centers of commerce and culture as well 
as the main Central Asian localities where Dari and correct Arabic were 
cultivated. (Frye 1963: 241) 

Frye sees several sources for Sasanian decline, which began some 
100 years before the fall. Among them were the ascendancy of the nobil- 
ity at the expense of the monarch, the perennial rise of nomadic powers 
in Central Asia threatening northeastern Iran, tax reform, and a social and 
bureaucratic revolution that rigidified the social hierarchy. (Frye 1963: 215, 


?! Frye says in more than one of his works that the study of the eastern lands of Iran 
had earlier been neglected by scholars. 
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216-217, 219-220) In the end, the dehqans were gaining in influence, 
economic conditions were poor, there was nearly constant warfare, and the 
empire had become fragmented. The past was exalted in contrast to a dete- 
riorating present. The wealth of the nobility increased while that of the 
general population stagnated. The power of the generals, and the religious 
and bureaucratic leaders, who were the actual leaders of the realm, rose 
while that of the central authority declined. That fragmentation worked to 
the advantage of the Arabs once war broke out. 

As noted above, Frye tends to focus on philology and language in his 
study. He detects the same process of mixing and mutual influence in them 
that Ghirshman had spoken of in art and culture. For example, the word 
"satrap" and its concept, Frye notes, were originally Median, as was the 
word “paradise,” which originally meant “royal pleasure" or "hunting 
garden." (Frye 1963: 71, 74) Similarly, the word pahlaván originally came 
from Parthian. (Frye 1963: 190) Like Olmstead and Ghirshman, Frye sees 
much in Iranian culture as being characterized by a mixing of different 
cultural aspects. For example, there was a long and gradual process involv- 
ing the fusion of ancient Aryan beliefs with Zoroastrianism, which became 
a "syncretic" religion catering to all Iranians. (Frye 1963: 73) Likewise, 
Achaemenian art was “syncretic and began with the Medes.” (Frye 1963: 
74) 

Although Ghirshman covers the Parthians, many books on ancient Iran 
do not. They simply leave a gapping lacuna that stretches from the end 
of the Seleucids until the founding of the Sasanian dynasty, as if history 
somehow went into abeyance for several centuries. It is for this reason that 
Frye calls the Parthians the “forgotten dynasty." But rather than being a 
barren Persian version of the European Dark Ages, he says great changes 
characterized that period in the areas of art, religion, and literature. Those 
occurred partly because of outside influence and partly because of inno- 
vation. The Parthian dynasty, according to Frye constituted a transitional 
period that linked the ancient and the medieval eras in Iranian history. 
(Frye 1963: 170) 

The Parthians were unique in that they originated in eastern Iran, in 
Khorasan, during the middle of the second century B.C. Conforming to an 
earlier pattern, they were nomads who invaded former Achaemenian and 
Seleucid lands. (Frye 1963: 182) They expanded westwards, eventually 
defeating the Seleucids and becoming rivals of Rome. They established 
their capital of Ctesiphon not in Iran proper, but in Mesopotamia along the 
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Tigris River and opposite Seleucia, the former Seleucid capital”. (Frye 
1963: 180-181) The singular weakness of the Parthian state was its lack 
of centralization and its division into numerous substates, such as Fars, 
which continued to be ruled locally from 250 B.C. until the advent of the 
Ѕаѕапіапѕ2°. (Frye 1963: 179) During the last two centuries of Parthian 
rule, their realm deteriorated into a group of eighteen "tribal" kingdoms. 
(Frye 1963: 182) 

Several characteristics demonstrate the historical continuity of the Parthian 
period. As under the Seleucids, Greek was the official language, but Ara- 
maic was used as well. (Frye 1963: 188) In possession of a flourishing oral 
tradition, the Parthians formulated the national epic, which was then passed 
on to the Sasanians and then to Ferdowsi (d. 1020 A.D.) in the Islamic 
period. (Frye 1963: 188-189) Frye sees that continuity in Iranian history 
as proceeding with the Sasanians, whom he terms the "heirs" of the ear- 
lier Achaemenians. On the level of scholarship, it is only at that time in the 
third century A.D. that “solid” history comes to light, although the earlier 
tendency to rely on sources based on legend does persist. (Frye 1963: 198) 
Ardeshir, the Sasanian founder, expanded the empire to the Punjab in the 
east and some in the west, but he had to fight hard, especially in Armenia, 
to achieve it, which suggests that it was not a national restoration, but a 
product of conquest”. (Frye 1963: 202) The Sasanian kings tended to 
favor “urbanism” by building many cities, thus marking a change with the 
past". (Frye 1963: 202-203) The new sense of “Iranian nationalism and 
imperialism" of the time imperiled the peace the Sasanians had made with 
Rome, and the Persians gained an ascendancy. (Frye 1963: 203) 

Frye asserts that aspects of both diversity and continuity, as in earlier 
periods, are still discernable under the Sasanians. For example, he states 


22 Frye notes that the area north of the Alborz Mountains was, as a rule, ungovernable 
during the whole course of ancient history. (Frye 1963: 181); Ctesiphon was built at the 
western end of the “old road" or trade route that extended from Seleucia to Bactria. 

23 The Sasanians were the local rulers of Fars prior to their rise to power. The Parthian 
tendency to allow the provinces a significant amount of autonomy probably helped to 
account for the Sasanians’ emergence, which led to their overthrow of the Parthians. 

?* Frye notes that Mesopotamia was considered part of Iranshahr, but not Armenia or 
the Kushan empire. (Frye 1984: 202) 

25 The process of urbanization was by no means new with the Sasanians. It had been 
occurring since the earliest times, and it continued in accompaniment with other develop- 
ments by the Achaemenians, such as road-building. The Seleucid “polis” was a clear 
example of intentional city-building. 
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that there existed no single Iranian religion. There were instead a number 
of different religious sects and a set of common cultural characteristics such 
as exposing the dead and a respect for fire. (Frye 1963: 191) 

Frye maintains that language was more important than religion or soci- 
ety for the continuity and preservation of the culture. There was continuity 
between Old and New Persian, although the latter had many Arabic words 
and was created by Muslims*. (Frye 1963: 241) An administrative conti- 
nuity was embodied in the system of divans or ministries, which were later 
adopted by the Abbasids. (Frye 1963: 220) During the Abbasid empire, 
“Persian nationalists" wanted to give a wider base to Islam, an “interna- 
tional basis." Persian writers of the time were “avant-garde” Muslims who 
"enriched" Islam. (Frye 1963: xvi) Iran, Frye maintains, was not really 
"conquered" by Islam until the tenth century because the religion remained 
an "Arab" religion. It was only with a new literature and alphabet that Iran 
became part of Islamic culture, whereupon a new era began. The literature 
of New Persian, which was the most salient manifestation of that reemer- 
gence, was itself also Islamic in nature”. (Frye 1963: 4) 

In fact, Frye states that it was not Islam that overcame Iran, but the 
reverse. The Persians became great contributors to the new Arabic literature 
and grammar, and thus had the leading role in the “internationalization” of 
Arabic. Arabic, like Aramaic and Greek before it, became the lingua franca 
of the Middle East. (Frye 1963: 232-233) He interprets the Shu'ubiyah 
movement as being indicative of a struggle between two visions of the role 
of Islam: an international Persian one on the one hand and a narrow Arab 
one on the other. (Frye 1963: 234) Following the death of the Shu‘ubiyah 
attitudes, not a renaissance, but a “naissance” occurred in Iran based on 
Islam, where Persian became the equal of Arabic, Islam became a “multi- 
national, multilingual universal culture and faith," and Iranian civilization 
became a vehicle for Islam. (Frye 1963: 243-244) 

There are several important themes apparent in ancient Iranian history 
as depicted in these three works, two of which are deserving of special 
note. One of the most striking patterns to occur throughout Iranian history 


26 The Arabs helped to spread the Persian koiné of late Sasanian times that became the 
base for New Persian. (Frye 1963: 232-233) For example, Persians followed the Arabs into 
Central Asia, thereby resulting in the replacement of Soghdian by Persian. (Frye 1963: 
235) 

27 Frye says that the revolts that occurred in Iran during the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies A.D. have been incorrectly considered expressions of Iran nationalism. 
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is that of a steady series of migrations onto the Iranian plateau and beyond 
by nomads from Central Asia. The Aryans themselves may not have been 
the first, but they were a distinct part of that pattern of migrations which 
has continuously changed the cultural, social, and political structure of the 
plateau's civilization. The migrations did not stop when a firm civilization 
became established in Iran under the Achaemenians, but continued to be 
a natural pattern of mass demographic movement motivated by several 
causes in Central Asia and China until the Mongols in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Ghirshman, with a bit of exaggeration, represents Iran as consciously 
perceiving itself as the protector of the Near East in its opposition to the 
nomads. The effect was nevertheless the same. That recurring pressure and 
oftentimes influx of new peoples had very important consequences for the 
culture, society, and ethnic make-up of the plateau region, not to mention 
political repercussions. 

The migrations also contributed to another notable phenomenon that 
was a constant element throughout Iranian history. Iran's geographical 
location put it at what was effectively a crossroads of migration, trade, and 
war. That has resulted in a constant intermingling of peoples dating from 
the first Aryan migration until the present day. That theme is especially 
apparent in Olmstead's and Ghirshman's narratives, but can also be detected 
in Frye's discussion of languages. Noteworthy are the several accounts 
by Ghirshman of the transporting of Roman prisoners of war to Iran, the 
construction of cities for them, and their intermarriages with Persians. 
(Ghirshman 1954: 292, 294) Later, Syrian weavers were resettled in the 
same province of Khuzistan. (Ghirshman 1954: 336) This phenomenon, 
although not at all uncommon in the history of societies, is often ignored 
by scholars who become attached to their use of inclusive terms such as 
“Tranian.” The reality is almost always more complicated. 

This brings us to what exactly was continuing across the course of 
Iranian history that could be determined as “Iranian.” Neither Olmstead 
nor Ghirshman are specific on this point beyond indicating vague continu- 
ities in art or alluding to “national consciousness.” Those are never satis- 
factorily substantiated, and are probably only intuited from the sources. As 
already mentioned, other factors that must be figured into Iran’s history, 
such as the inheritance of earlier civilizations, the borrowing from other 
cultures, and the influx of nomadic cultures, all tend to obviate against 
drawing too specific a definition. The divisions among the Persians them- 
selves, and between eastern and western Iran, would likewise suggest 
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caution in the use of overly restrictive terms. One common denominator, 
especially between the Achaemenians and the Sasanians, is their origins in 
the region of Fars. But of course even that should not be considered an 
unadulterated link. The intervening 550 years is not an insignificant period 
of time for changes to occur. 

One of the problems with Olmstead's analysis is the source of his 
knowledge. As J. M. Cook points out, Olmstead reads in or speculates on 
many things that the archeological findings up to his time could not answer. 
(Cook 1983: v) This is a given for archeological research. It basically 
involves deduction from the fragments and remains. More recent finds and 
scholarship have corrected, modified, or contradicted some of Olmstead's 
assertions. But this is not a fault unique to Olmstead. Ghirshman's is very 
much the same kind of study, and has very much the same short-comings. 
The books' narrative styles are part of the reason behind that problem. In 
order to weave the long story of the Achaemenian empire, or of the history 
of the Iranian plateau from prehistory to the seventh century, it was neces- 
sary to maintain a more or less coherent narrative. Such a narrative could 
not have been possible based solely upon what could be concretely deduced 
from the artifacts. Even though putting their histories into the mold of 
a narrative may have given rise to such a problem of accuracy, it also 
involves a significant benefit. Both Olmstead's and Ghirshman's books 
are much more readable than the dry, but more scholarly works of others 
such as Cook, or even Frye. 

One of the qualities touted as being emblematic of the Achaemenians 
was that they were tolerant of the peoples they conquered. While that is 
true, it is only so to a limited extent. It is quite clear in both Olmstead's 
and Ghirshman's accounts that while there is the clear theme of tolerance, 
cooperation, forgiveness, and cultural borrowing, there is an equally per- 
ceived current of rebellion, racism, intolerance, and strife. The Persians 
could be as violent and perpetrate crimes just as violent as any produced 
by other peoples. Of course, this is to a great extent individual and can not 
be attributed to an entire group. For this reason, the “great man" interpre- 
tation seems to work well towards explaining events, especially in the cases 
of Cyrus and Darius. 

We must keep in mind that the Persian empires were just that, empires 
made up of lands taken through conquest. This fact does not ipso facto 
imply that there will be abiding enmity between conqueror and conquered. 
In fact, as Ghirshman shows, there were provinces wherein there does not 
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seem to have been much if any rebellion against Persian rule. But it is a 
theme to be seen time and time again throughout history that within an 
empire, when a central government's power diminishes, it is common for 
a local power to emerge to fill the resultant political vacuum. This partly 
explains what was happening, for example, in distant Egypt during the 
second half of the Achaemenian era. 

There is the belief among some scholars that the ancient Persians made 
few cultural contributions of their own; that they were merely extensions of 
earlier civilizations, modifying preexisting qualities. Olmstead, in his detailed 
and extensive descriptions of the edifices at Persepolis and Apadana, does 
in effect address that issue to a certain degree as he tries to convey a sense 
of their characteristics down to the minutest detail. However, he does not 
address the question of influence and originality directly, being satisfied 
instead to suggest that Iranian art was of native Persian inspiration. Given 
the many civilizations and empires that preceded the Achaemenians, and 
the Greeks, who were coexistent with them, this remains an important sub- 
ject to be dealt with in future studies. 
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